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OUR BEST OFFER 


Add only 65c to the price of each 
of the following and ask for either 
Latta’s Book for Teachers or $1.00 
worth of supplies, Make two or 
more such purchases if you wish. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans, one year......-++++2$1.50 
Practical Methods, Aids and 

Devices for Teachers with 

Normal Instructor, 1 year, 





With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases EDUCATION 


jhe 
Laat 


READ THIS 


Latta’s Book for Teachers—The 
new edition is 9x14 inches, contains 
288 pages and weighs two pounds. 
It represents the efforts of several 
prominent educators, including J. E. 
Cundy, a new member of the corpora- 
tion, who is recognized by Mr. Latta 
as an efficiency expert. In_ short, 
Latta and Cundy are together and 
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they solicit correspondence on any line 

of School work, Their — mock fe Pe lage ye RE eh 
\ rawings, stories an elpfu e er, cccccsccccce de < 4 

cemeeniiaa among which are —— Latta’s Construction Patterns a de syne 100 s Bio kat eia Goce a 4 
eye peg Foy ce : yer Lie holies Bamer Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy Industrial Arts Magazine..... 1.50 Mie - el 
= = ning a , he eo ‘algo three complete programs—a cardboard ready to cut out and make up. Auto- School Century, 1 year........ 1.25 

Science an one “America First; a temperance play called mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking School Education, 1 year...... 1.25 : Ed a. - 

= eg program calle c antsy B Benefit Program,” and helpful Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, Santa with Kindergarten and First Grade. 1.25 Primary Education, 1 yr. $2.09 
“Seven Blasts,” and “A “aggaser y s: the first two having been Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby, Overall National Geographic Magazine, 2.50 Popular Educator, 1 y>.. 2.09 
ern ehcp thc ¥ vt Pe300. It is not necessary for us to Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, Scientific American, 1 year.... 4.00 School Arts Magazine... 2.09 
secured at ae af tages Ik fd b “cs ~hen you know that it also con- Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck- Woman’s Home Companion... 1.50 Etude, 1 year.........., 1.50 
say more about this splenc 4 00 ho hes thm Order a copy and ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- Pictorial Review, 1 = ewes .- 1.50 Guide to Nature, 1 yeas, 1.00 
tains three splendid 25c ee | “a a “ and we will retura the ro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Marion George Plan _ Books, Christian Herald, 1 yea:. 2.09 
if you are not well please 7 et > wad as & present, Jen’t this at, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- Primary or Intermediate, 10 Review of Reviews, 1: -. 3.09 
aes paid and allow Pst ‘ pg 4 $5.00 worth of extecellaneous ers, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. .vols. in each set, per set.... 2.75 Everybody’s Magazine... 1.59 
art Sree, pope, eS Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100, 16c; %4 in. 20c Year’s Entertainments, 10 vol. 1.00 St. Nicholas, 1 year... . 3.99 


















supplies and pay only 50c for Latta’s Book for Teachers. 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


ALL POSTPAID UNLESS 
OTHERWISE STATED 



































Latta's 

STORIES t + 

STORIES Latta’s Stories Seat Work Latta’s Printed Weaving Mats Memory Gems 

Openin ; is book A new book representing Size 61%4x6%4, __ assorte e choicest collection 

pxercises, gt eer es noe SUGGESTIONS the efforts of a large num- colors, half-inch slits, print- of 4 og | and prose that 
rural teachers were kept ber of our best primary ed on thick paper to be cut can be had for the first 
constantly in mind, New SEAT: WORK and rural teachers. We out; 15 mats for 1l5c. six _—. Over one thou- 
stories and old stories for doubt if it is possible to M. ts Cc t Out lists wid tale tous Claden 
opening exercises and for find such practical infor- ats, Uut- at ion a ae 


mation elsewhere. Order 
one and you will find it a 
pleasure to provide profit- 
able employment for pri- 
mary pupils during the 
entire year. Postpaid, 25c 
Stencilg to use with a lead pencil......18c 





Size 8x8, construction have the approval of the 
paper, assorted colors, half- cone yoo of our best teachers. 1 
inch slits, all cut out and and rural teacher needs a copy. 


ready to weave, 20 mats 
30 Outline Map 


postpaid for 30c. 
Size 8%x11 inghe 


language — all illustrated 
by drawings, paper cut- 
tings or clay modeling. 
Contains helpful informa- 
tion for teachers regarding 
the use of stories. Order a copy and you 10 
will be delightéd with results. Postpaid 25c. 


gery primary 
ostpai’', 25¢, 


s  bary, = 
CO 








oS hatte, late ili Fell, 








Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; Ps. 











44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted....30c : j ’ Inj a. 
50 Drawi to Col ; sgh Pumpkins; Jack, O’Lanterns; United States, Any Contident, Eurasia, Voy- 
Fancy Colored Chalk 12 Differemt Calendars’ to Color, 6x9 c.cz10e Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; age and Discovery; Cauda; British | isles; 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9 15c Santa; Holly; Chick; Bunny; Great Lakes; Egypt, aml, Ancient History; 
Fancy Colored Challyp Rox M, doz. asstd...?5¢ 16 Birds im Colors, with description, with pat 2e0 eel Pa Rrfece: Ttaly; New gpteland States; Middle 
*harcoal, sticks, 3@mches long......... c : ’ ’ eaves; Birds; Any Initial. One antic; Eas entfal; West tral; Eas 
1arco. 16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9....25¢ kind in a box. Per box 10c. Southern; West.@Southern; a dant 








8 Colored Pencils, 6 in., asstd., wood cov’d, 12c 20 Sheets BI 
2,000 Colored 
ype pecs oo 
3,000 Assorted C d Shoe Pegs.........23c i 

1,000 Assorted Co Sticks, 1 to 5 in...33e © New Primary Number Cards for Teacher. 25c vane 
Primary Languag for Written Work, 22c Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work...22c , : 


Rie 24 
3 “ 
o. ps 30 Sewing Card Pattern$@a Cardboard....20c Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork...18c_.<® 
cs Sy < Rubber Type 
» , : A , Sethe TR ET a Rt ty 7g in., with 
‘ RNa. a ae a einen BRB Ba ee figures, ink, 
7 7” & — = foe Vee iG ; ier fF ill pad, spacer, 
P foo 6 Y rh a ’ oe & : : Gas * etc., per box 
Blackboard Stencils coe Gee Ve , Oo Be ee Be “Se: post vaid, 
Five Soldiér Boys stencil like above, 10c. . eS ee pie ge eS ea io. % in, 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall clase eats os pa Oe ai Se ae rAd st paid, 
2c. 


Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Waiters. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; Wild 
Indian on Horse; Beef Animal, showing 
meat cuts; Gen. Pershing on Horse; Name 
any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Portraits, Animals, etc. size 17x22, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln, Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. Name any of above maps, 


Silhouette Paper, 10x25..32¢ 
ers, 34x6, to make chains. 40c 
-ee.18c 


Southwestern ; | 
tral; Wester 
assorted toi 


Morttheastern; Southern; Cen- 
ty Any State. On good paper, 
fotder, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60... 
ru. S., 11x17, 20 for 35c. 

tates, on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 206, 


Arithmetic Cards 


Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards.....20c 







New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
in print. and = script as 
shown. Each card 2%x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, including pro | 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. Sec them 
listed in ‘‘The Beginner's 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies 
to teach young children from the first day of | 
school until they are prepared to use the 
primer. Every teacher who has used the Be- 
ginner’s Outfit as listed below has been more 


than satisfied with results, : 


Because our nation is at war we must be conservative and we 
have combined all three of the above 25c books with Latta’s Book For 
Teachers. This reduced our expense considerably and resulted in a 
much better book for teachers, while the price remains as stated above. 
Read about Latta’s Book For Teachers and you will be convinced 
that it is not possible to find as much assistance elsewhere for so little 
money, and of course you and your teacher friends will get a copy. 




















Reading and Phonics 


Contains hélpful sug- 
gestions for teaching 
the child to read, and 
at the same time ac- 
quire a power for mas- 
tering new words and 
a sense of the use and 


Popular Pictures 


Sepia Phototone, 16x20— 
Washington; _ Lincoln; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners ; 
Angelus; Homeward. Each 
20c; four for 70c. 








- — oxit at 3c _ for seat - = power of ag as they 50 Popular Pictures, ‘ 

Sma tencils, set o or seatwork......25c are used in the expres- half-cent size, asstd..20c An 

Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork...35c sion of thought. Prac- Intermediate Language Order y of the Following 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag..... 15¢ tical with any primer Pictures, per set..... 20c jWord Chart, showing print and script....20¢ 


Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen casy 


48 Indians, in native } 1 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....l6c 


dress, with names, 7x9, book form......25¢ 


or method of instruc- 
tion. Used and en- 





Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c 
United States; Europe; World; Eurasia. 




















: doreed, ae? resante Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any, each....... 2c ay Words to go and to — sentences, 
of teachers. rder a Pictures, 5x7, name any you want. h....1 arge print and script in outline on wiite | 
Latta 8 New Class Record copy. Postpaid, 30c. . M od al T pA nied , p drawing paper, ei! _, — ee a — 
: Latta’s New Class Rece rimary Language Cards, for four pupils..25¢ 
‘Book is 4x7 %4 inche anu raining Tools Word Cards to build sentences, one side | 


ord Book is 4%4x7¥2 inches 
| LATTA'S and it on es a ge 
ruling with instructions for 
New Class Record |] 2 secret method of marking, 
me 10 By a the record of 

5 a pupil is much neater an 
o more quickly made than is 
possible by the use of any 
other system. It shows 
daily, weekly, monthly and 
final grades that are 2 
secret to all except the 
teacher. Each double page 
provides for a complete 
record of twelve pupils for 
five months. The methcd 
is Pos by copyright, 
, = and it is endorsed by 
superintendents, college professors, principals, 
grade and rural teachers. Satisfaction assure 

or money refunded and you keep the book. 
Card bound, for 288 names, postpaid......15¢ 
Cloth bound, for 480 names, postpaid......30¢ 











Drawing Paper, Etc. 


25 Public School Report Cards...........15¢ 
Latta’s Duplicator, 9x12, with ink, etc. .$3.25 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline. .10c 
Doll Furniture~ Patterns to trace, set..... 20c 

21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high.25c 

Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100..10c 

Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set. .25c 

6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. .15c 

New U. S. History Outline Book for Rural 
and Village Teachers.......cceceeeess25C 

White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 
17c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 
10c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd. col- 
ors, 2 Ibs., 40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts. 9x12, 22 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

Folding and ogy | Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 2 Ibs., 25c; postage extra. 

Writing Paper, 84x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., 80c; postage extra. 








Tools and materials for light 
wood work, Hammer 15c; 
Awl with 3 points 15c; 
14-in. Hand Saw 60c; Try 
Square 25c; Swedish Sloyd 
Knife 30c; Coping Saw 
with 12 blades 25c; 6-in. 
Cutting Pliers 25c; Pencil 
Compass 10c; 9-in. Screw 
Driver 25c; 6-in. Flat File 
10c; 6-in. Taper File 10c; 

_ Block Plane 75c; Tube 

Mending Glue 12c; Six Sheets Sand 

Paper, assorted 8c; Three packages 

Brads and Ornamental Tacks 10c. 

Order any article, or the complete 
set, 7 Ibs., reduced price $3.40. 
Postage extra. 


Blunt Point Scissors, 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.00 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid....25c 








print, the other script, for four pupils..28 | 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils. 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..l6c | 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with | 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils...12c | 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 3% inch | 
high, 1,350 characters, for four pupils..30c | 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 3 inch | 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. ...20¢ | 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5'4x { 
8%, each 15c; for four pupils..........+ 50c | 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards...........20¢ | 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils consists | 
of the above list which amounts to $2.93, but | 
we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. - 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil | 
after the first four. | 


Same as above for three pupils......... $2.40 
Same as above for two pupils...........- 1,70 | 
Same as above for one pupil............. 1.25 § 


Lets teamcnes| JS. LATTA, Inc, Box W, Cedar Falls, lows 
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Begin the New School Year Right! 


It is not cnough that children should be taught to sing, or to play musical instruments. 

Give them a chance to develop a correct musical taste by hearing the best music sung 
and played by the world’s greatest artists. 

The Schools in over Five’,Thousand Cities and Towns are making children truly 
musical through the systematic use of 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


The Victrola not only brings the world’s greatest artists into the school-room; it also 
brings the best music for marching, folk-dancing, calisthenics, penmanship, and all 
rhythm drills. There are also excellent records of children’s Stories and Poems, and 
special records of Rote Songs for teaching. 

The following New records should be in your school: 





Stories for Children Folk Dances 
5643 | The D d the Kitty Cat (2) The Pig Broth 
" ii cia “ fp siagomatad 18331 | Arkansaw Traveler Victor Band 
10 in. } Soldier’s Joy Victor Band 
$.75 | (Made under the direction of Elizabeth Burchenal) 


12 in. Sara Cone Bryant 
$1.25 |The Little Bull Calf Sara Cone Bryant 
Epaminondas and His 
35636 | Auntie Sara Cone Bryant 
12 40: |" Little Jackal and 


41,25 | the Alligator 
§ oo Instrumental Gems 


New Rote Songs The Dawn of Love (Bendix) 

rPulla Cherry (2) The 1829 s Neapolitan Trio with Celesta 
Fe Gh Th _ — . on La Cinquantaine (Gabriel-Marie) 

ire e See-Saw ° ae ; 
18330 Elizabeth Wheeler Xylophone Sole W. Hi. Reitz 
10 in. 4 The Postilion (2) Lullaby ; 
$ .75 (3) The Spanish Gypsy anes Reconciliation Polka (Drigo) Victor Concert Orchestra 
(4) The Linden Tree 3564 Spanish Dance in G Minor (Moszkowski) 


Elizabeth Wheeler = 12 in. Victor Concert Orchestra 


(F “News Book,” 2 
si tule —* $1.25 (Joseph Pasternack, Conductor) 





ear the above records at the nearest Victor dealer’s and ask for a copy of the new 
edition of “Zhe Victrola in Rural Schools.”’ Yor further information write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Victrola XXV, $67.50 Camden, N. J. 


specially manufactured 


for School use ® 
When the Victrola is not in use, the <4 | 3 
: horn can be placed under the instru- Y : 3 iT 
H ment safe and secure from danger, , \ 
Hi and the cabinet can be locked to pro- IA’ 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. d , , - A ‘ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published the middle of (he month pre- 
vious to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, I[t is published only 
during the school year, numbers tor July and August 
being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in 
Canada 30 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents 
extra. 

DISCONTINUANCE—AI! subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration, 

RENEWALS, —to insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us not 
later than the lvth of the month with which your sub- 
scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing 
our list for the following month ; thus the renewal of 
a subscription expiring with the February number 


, Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 


ing successful work furnished free on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
vertisers in the fullest confidence that they will be 
fairly treated, If by any oversight some advertise- 
ment should appear through which any subscriber is 
imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 
tained, The only conditions of this offer arethat the 
subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 
complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
ofissueof Magazine containing the advertisement, 
Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 


20 cents a copy; $1.50 a year entitled to the serious consideration of our readers. 
; $1.3 | 





should reach us before February 10th, etc. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
in each locality, also at Justitutes, Associations, ete, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS orders must reach us by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following morth’s issue. Otherwise that number will go to old address, and can be secured by 
remitting 3 cents in stamps to Postmaster at former address, giving him forwarding instructions. 
Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of Conyress 

of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1917, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 


understand them, They are an epitome of the busi- 
ness life of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 
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Our Credit Policy 


With a view to cooperating with teachers who desire to place their 
order now for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and any of the various 
books advertised in combination with it, so as to have the use of them 
from the beginning of the school year, and who do not find it conven- 
ient to pay cash, it is our policy to accept such orders with the under- 
standing that payment need not be made until November 15th Next. 

We not only invite teachers to avail themselves of this privilege, but 
urge them to do so and thereby secure for themselves the advantage 
of receiving the early numbers of the year as issued and before pay- 
ment has been made. 

Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of 
our publications, we are unable to extend this privilege to teachers 
located in the following states: Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 
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October Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


The leading article in the October issue is a noteworthy one and 
It is named 


“Community Co-operation with the Rural School,’’ and is written 


_ out of a long experience by Nellie D. Neill, whose remarkable success 


as a rural school leader has made her name known all over Minnesota, 
A delightful paper on ‘‘Riley and His Boys and Girls’’ is contributed by 
a nephew of the poet, Edmund H.Eitel. This article will be very suita- 
ble for use in the observance of Riley’s birthday, October the seventh, 
The Gary System of Schools is described by Ralph Otis Hibschman, 
after a visit toGary. Ethel H. Robson, History Critic, State Normal 
School, LaCrosse, Wis., writes on ‘‘Making History Concrete.” 
The Birthday Story is about Colonel Gorgas, who stamped out yellow 
fever in the Canal Zone. There is a geography article of great 
interest on ‘‘Sand Dunes,’’ and a page of Problems that relate to 
furnishing a house. Beulah Adams Gilmore supplies a second article 
on Primary Penmanship. After reading Mrs. Gilmore’s article in 
the present issue it issafe to predict that the next article will be 
awaited with much eagerness. The Picture Study discusses Brozik’s 
“‘Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella.’’ Marion 
D. Paine of the Ethical Culture School contributes a most helpful paper 
on Primary Arithmetic. Under the title ‘‘Civics—Third_ Grade” 
Maud B. Lowen tells in an entertaining style how she taught prac- 
tical civics to her little people. Mrs. King’s full page designs for 
handwork include a Mail Box, a Quilt Pattern and a Clothesline 
Box. Miss Cleaveland supplies patterns for a striking Cat Poster, 
outlines for Halloween favors, and an outline figure of the “‘Old 
Woman Tossed Up in a Basket.’? The fourth of Mrs. Nosworthy’s 
‘‘Adventures of the Wish Twins,’’ a charming series of Language 
Picture Lessons, will be found. Ethelyn E. Grattan tells ‘‘What the 
Camp Fire Girls Will Accomplish for a School.’”? Emma M. Bolenius 
takes for her topic in Advanced English ‘‘Language in the Making.” 
Country Canning Clubs are described by Ella Stratton. The enter- 
tainment pages contain three timely and especially tuneful songs, 





an illustrated article on ‘‘Making Costumes for School Plays,’’ and 
plays and recitations relating to Columbus Day and Halloween. 
Our Combination Offers 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year............ $1.50) hg 
The Pathfinder, one year..................0.00 00s .... 100] 3s 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ..... 7 CORT ee ee 1.00 oe 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid.................... 1.00 ka 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaic...... 1.00 ae 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder....... 2.25 & £” 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with syongofe ste 2.30 aoa 
‘6 66 6c 6c 66 any 2 of the $1.00 00 3.10 ss «6 
books listed above a A 
66 66 (73 66 66 all 3 of the $1.00 3.90 re 
. 4 Boge listed above 0 -_ 0 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with PATHFINDER Ganda -. 3.00 Z a6 
‘6 (a3 66 x “6 PATHFINDER and any 3 80 & a 
2 of the $1.00 books * * . tet 
wn oy “ 6 OMe sive books «> = 4.60 | OOF 
Practical Selections, postpaid.....................000 .65 ’ ok 2 
NE I I ita kb eddie bos ssavswarencsouses .65 am 0 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with frsisupyeare’ -... 1.85 | ao g 
66 3 66 6c rT; sad School Yeor : 2. 2» ¢ Cu 
—_ _ « « Sete! 2) ef 
i _  «¢ « Seo Oe) 5ae 
Pathfinder and any | of the $1.00 Books............. 1.80 | §¢,y 
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ek Mh TT toe 3.40 | E35 
66 ‘s School Year or Practical Selections...... 1.35 ok 0 
sé 66 “cc ‘6 and sé ee Ten 1.70 wee 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books........................05. 1.80 oat 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books ..............0.0ccccee eevee 2.60 | “aé 





Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 
pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. —@E 
is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 
The Pathfinder the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its Dth year of in- 
——- success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 
pong on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
n this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought 
on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need 
to know about the progress of affairs in general and it tells the story briefly, 
clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is entertaining, wholesome 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recenily 
increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 
per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25 or 
in other combinations as listed above. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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_ From Teacher to Trench 
en - 
Little teacher of the one-room school, 
CESS Economy are you on the firing line? In this big 
ota, work of food conservation what is your 
1 by part? Are you going to help win the 


eo 
ita- / [ war by, giving your own daily service? 
“— Qua 1 y If this message reaches you, and you 

' stand up, face front, and join the ‘‘Sol- 
lan, diers of the Commissary,’’ write to the 


e 
mal Si Food Administration at Washington to 
; CTVICE say you have enlisted. 


Do you remember the President’s April 























low ete fhon 

message calling you to the ‘‘Service 

‘eat age ia 7. — = Army’? — that ‘‘notable and _ honored 

» to must interest ever eacher || host?’ This message has gone to you| # 

Sele who purchases een for her || in many ways. Did you receive it? Per- is a noble and patriotic work. However, there are several ways 
é haps you got it in the ten lessons on of raising the standard and any number of standards to be raised. We have 
i own desk and school-room. food conservation given at the summer in mind the raising of the standard of EDUCATION. Let us help you to 
Je Normal. If not, you can get the book- raise the standard of your class. 

ik’s Report Cards Report Blanks let from the Conservation Bureau, Food Ane —— , ag vignes that pernes: the Beg ig nee atat se 

‘j ; Administration, Washington, D. C. raise the standard and to be progressive there is the y ‘ 

a Reward Cards ci “oo Study these lessons carefully and re-ar- oi E — “A kn =e mesg rey i difficult as the art of teaching de- 

é range them if necessary, to meet con- velops anc e multiplicity of publications Increases, 

Je” Busy Work Se ng ards ditions where you will teach this winter. We serve annually over one-quarter million teachers, and we offer only 

race Gift Books Souvenirs Bans is your part: You are to see that — which hag ned jee oot — 7 : large nember of 
: “ this message reaches every woman in educators ur aimis ; d " e seek to supply only the 

~ Dictionaries School Books your school district. First, get it by best educational books and helps. 

ine Library Books Encyclopedias heart yourself. Then see that it reaches YOU will need—because every teacher needs—some of the following: 

ter, : ; : the home through school rallies, after- MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Joseph C, Sindelar. Contains 08 morn- 

Old Special Aids for Special Subjects noon courses on food conservation timed ; ing or opening exercises, one for each day of the ten school months, 

\y’s Entertainment Books to suit the women, and individual work se" cemetindaecane resting: storie . bestest —_ recreations, 28 poems, 

vj in the home. — nell KF ive a re rth large hh oat ‘Cloth, “252 ages 75 cents. 
age . Many first aids are ready for you. The St cen creas | caucus a ceeenianes -_ re : 
the Supplemental Readings prema ean of A pe da veoedl at Washior- 2) Jorn ¢ THNDELAR oper pont A a 7 yr ge Tanyzuae forthe first three sr come .— 
hh j 3 , ifv ask. ¢ > | ae hich is to afford the teacher an interesting way of correcting common 

—_ Blackboard Stencils, etc. peg Br acne lap ie — poy’ pos novi and impressing pay pets Sheth i he “" the ¢ rs 8 = is 

p. . joi atte : . most plastic rinted on cards, x inches, with a -page 
cae P ; your community food saving, food pre- | $ Manual for Teacher, 36 cents. 

ter In fact we manufacture and || corying and economical use of available LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES. By Alhambra G. Deming. 

es, inarket in immense quantities || foods. Other bulletins can be secured ae eee ene eee oe Sa oe ae oe nen cere 

and practically all kinds of printed || from your State Agricultural College. Se aan 40 ones, Wi OS ceeds fen 
supplies for the school room. || Next, get all the help you can from pupils’ use, 75 cents. mt LT IME Ta mT Tl 
And b fact your state and local organizations for NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By Ada VanStone wu] 
An ecause we manu acvure food conservation, and organize commu- Harris and Lillian McLean We — ch gies Seenee ee hs a M MO. ml i 
them we are able to offer them nity work under their direction. Study all ny se eg High tere mid pose ay bet pT aa ao belie mn: I b> iia 
at factory cost—That 1s why your material carefully before you begin element and the idea of friendly contest. Cloth, 123 pages, 60 cts. | Hi i yea l ny i 
we clai NOMY. work and determine just what should be NUMBER STORIES. By Alhambra G. Deming. Contains a series [f wT HA 

n e claim ECO ; the line of attack in your neighborhood. = five oe _— apg repo pacar a me at ne Aiptt a i Hh 

0 We have been re = pthc ——- nog ny r; — ein, Ayano sv alculation, Cloth, 205 pages, 60 cents, | ae i | | 

j Start; but yours wl e the hard follow- SIMPLEX CLASS RECORD. A daily class or recitation record of INA 
C these — for a perapel 4 S up work. approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, with space for / | ih Ne i i | 
i century. ey are made under The course of lessons issued by the " =" ame Nobel gg pe ——— a — ai i i ay | 
x ie e . es IMPLEX SEAT P le s 2 card and pocket device for keep- Ah 1 
Sei our own “ml nd oan F y ein eg mie ~ og ing a correct seating list of the pupils for easy reference. Cloth, Hh 
; ‘4 le c | h 100 cards, cents. 

py supervision. enc a or and immediate ings to do 1c (0) 6x9 inches, wit . 

‘ ==. ‘ fundamentals: NEW COneMOr. SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By Laura Rountree Smith, Arthur Schuckai, and 

: v ~ done OUALTY, lines That 1. The wise and careful use of wheat others, A one-book br te ac pop for yy Ne mixed grades with 20 
4 as . 7 ® | sy less first iples of music an illustrative st e cises 

> 5) assures — a fat, and ashe . 4 Contains Bh new and anpronr ate erloctions and 52 other sons, ind Idina 

7 2. Save using’ somethin just as SF pear ) y melodies, childhood songs and lullabies, songs of th son and 
7 We make our own supplies at ie Fad family but ra all y fea for spec cial days, and omaea we like tosing. Boards, 174 large pages, each 
{ wig 40 cents; per dozen, $4.20. 


and we are also prepared to needed by our armies and allies—for in- 
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5 8 print to order any special work || stance; the use of other fats than butter | J prs ng ge temp ge ye oe Mga ap Das med Beyer 

he to fit the special requirements in cooking, the use of other cereals for N Paper, 96 large pages, 20 cents; per dozen, $2.00 i 

ae of any school. Hence you can _ of . — = bread, the = use is BEST MEMORY GEMS. Edited by Joseph C.Sindelar, Four hundred 
ae ot game, nsn, poultry, eggs ana cheese ¥ selections for primary, intermediate and grammar grades, arranged by 

¥ ) get what you order from us to reduce the demand for beef, pork and Ri months, with suggestions for lessons in ethics. Paper, 93 pages, 20 cts, 

6 when you order it—That is mutton. 3. Conserve all perishable food- S Gt EASY THENGS FO pany. By D. R. Augsburg. Contains 203 draws 

8 SERVICE. stuffs of the farm by eating freely in : ee re Sap 
} 0 ‘. season, and saving for out of season by ONE HUNDRED STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. By Kate W. Grove. Original and retold 
3o A Special Offer nar ae og ype lies t cine for reproduction, dictation and generaljexercises in primary grades. Paper, 80 pages, 

notner valuabie he oft wor les De- cents, 

b ‘ for ou i organizin | ] NEW AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT OUTLINES. By A. R. McCook, Com- 
22 As we issue several catalogs we ommalen - sttaaiaie the od es vag plete and up-to-date, Paper, 128 large pages, 25 cents. ae re 
“ wish to place a complete set in the ]| ©. attle, sheep, hogs and fowls. The ques- PRIMARY SEWING AND COLOR CARDS. In four sets, 15 different designs to each; Animal 
$ 7) hands of every teacher at the begin- ars < : iaet qu Series, Fairy-Tale Series, Children-of-the-World Series, Farm and Zoo Series. Printed on 

0 tion is not only to make the present food heavy white stock, Per set, 20 cents; the four sets, 70 cents. 

«O ning of the school year. In order supply go around, but to increase pro- 

. that we may reach teachers who will || quction in 1918. ENTERTAINMENTS en, cA i 
> not read this advertisement we will ‘aie P . THE GOLDEN GOOSE. By Elizabeth F.  RLINNGY IN . 
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A send to your schoo! tree of charge |! you will not be doing something easy; in two scenes, 15 ¢ —Sindelar, Clot 
ir Naenes omit A ra ote but—the men in the trenches have a DISTRICT-SCHOOL DIALOGUES. By Marie ee a ed HOLIDAY: LAND 

rf) resiaen 1ison an e merl- ° x . R pe Irish, Twenty-five original dialogues for all le 
“0 can Flag, the product of one of the jougher joe. Go at it, and help will numbers and ages of children, 30 cents. ee eee 
“§ best li th hi h thi spring to your side. Call in all the aids TWELVE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Eliza- ° 
a] ren t : eae =~ pccanee Pe ” —the county superintendent, the county abeth F, eS —— humorous, in one PICTURES 
country, and an ornament to any || qemonstrator, the president o WAGE and two acts, Washington, Lincoln, Wilson. 
age school, if you will send us the cor- a ae tee a aent of the ri BEST PRIMARY *RECITATIONS. By Wini-| Crayon lithographs, 22x28 inches, each, 20 
ith- rest quidvenaes of tive other teachers. est bank, the preacher, and especially fred A. Hoag. Over 200 new and bright reci-| Cents. We have also fine Photogravure por- 
) ect ac 3 the women of your district—but depend eee ee bal children of the first] traits of the above, 22x28 inches, each, 60 cts, 
: We will also send you a complete set || on your own determination to help wi Bree grea, 2 
f catal hich t k ve Pp win SPECIALTY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR LIT- SEAT WORK MATERIALS 
ot cata ogs whic contain our roc 
| this fight. TLE FOLKS. By Edith F. A. U. Painton. | Alphabet or Letter Cards in Stri a 
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From the “magic lantern” to the 


Bausch lomb 


alopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


For many years our staff of 
optical experts has been work- 
ing to perfect this evolution. 
In the Balopticon they have 
succeeded in developing the 
plaything of earlier days into a 
truly efficient projection appar- 
atus of acknowledged value for 
educational purposes. 


Our Combined Model Cillus- 
trated) has the new gas-filled 
Mazda Lamp, which is auto- 
matic and furnishes superior il- 
lumination at less cost than the 
A.C.arc. This model is equally 
useful in projecting slides or 
opaque objects (maps, speci- 
mens, photos, etc.,) the two 
forms being instantly inter- 
changeable. The price for this 
model is $120—other models, 
$25 up. 

Special Terms to Educational Institutions, 
Write for our illustrated price list with 
complete descriptions of all models. 


Rausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 
547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chieaco San Francisco 
Leading American makers of Photographic 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Microscopes, Projet: 
lions Lanterns, Slerco-Prism Binoculars and 


other digh-Grade Optical Products, 


























; TEACHERS ! 


Wo manufacture fiji) )' 
Medals, Olass \ 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Cups, 
Special designs aid 
FREE on application, 
SEND for CATALOG Sv Sterl. Silver 
ORDERS filled same day received 
Engraving E EK---mailed parce 
post paid---delivery guaranteed, 


AS. S. STIFFT, 


Medal Manufacturer, 











A-605, $1.50 Solid Gold 
$1.00 - Sterling Silver LITTLE ROCK, « Arkansas 












Emblems for Schools, Clubs, 
and Societies of every kind. 
36-Page Catalog Free 

. 600 Illustrations. Pins 25¢ up. 

Cc. K. Grouse Co. Save money for your associates. 
MANUFACTURERS Make money acting as our Agent. 

44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


$1.00 EACH 








f= CLASSY CLASS PINS 
Gfis%o Attract attention, excite admiration. Design, 
— workmanship, material, all high grade. No. 

193, two colors, hard enamel, three letters and 

y 2" date, silver plate, 20e each, $2 doz.; sterling, 
No. 193: Oe each, $4 doz. GET FREE CATALOG, 
METAL ARTS CO., 73 So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y 





2 EMBLEMS of EVERY 
Class Pins jscrirrion. Two 
catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown 
here with any letters, numerals or colors. 
Silver or Gold Plate, 830 cents each; $3.00 per dozen. 


UNION EMBLEM CO., 551 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 
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BOTTLES 


GLUE 


STRONGER THAN NAILS 10¢ 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What Our Readers Will Find in This 


Magazine 


Page 15. Civic Poster Entitled, **I Am Uncle Sam.’’ This page is to be detached 
from the magazine, mounted on cardboard, and hung where pupils can study it. 

Page 16. First Year Arithmetic. By Georgia Alexander. The author of a 
well known primary arithmetic has furnished an unusually comprehensive paper 
on number work for the first year. 

Page 17. Color Lessons for Primary Pupils. Some original and very interest- 
ing suggestions are provided in this paper. Grades one to three. 

Pages 18and19. Outlines for a Robinson Crusoe Sand-Table. Robinson Crusoe 
is one of the most fascinating of the child’s heroes. Suggestions and patterns for 
a Crusoe sand-table will be welcomed. Grades one to four. 

Page 20. The First Week of School. By W. E. Rosenberger. A pedagogical 
paper that bears on achieving success in school management. For all teachers. 

Page 21. A Bag for School Days. Grades four to eight. 

Page 22. Miss Dearborn—Successful Disciplinarian. By Ethelyn E. Grattan. 
A delightful pedagogical story especially appropriate for the beginning of the 
year. For all teachers. 

Page 23. A Study of Vest’s “Eulogy of the Dog.” By Mabel M. Richards, B. 
S., A. M. A splendid outline for study of a famous selection. Grades four to eight. 

Page 24. Mother Goose Story Lessons. As the Mother Goose rhymes are a 
part of every child’s education, this magazine is giving a page each month of se- 
lections with other reading lessons based on the rhymes and handwork. Grades 
one to three. 

Page 25. Mother Goose Outline to Color. This outline is linked with the work 
ot the preceding page. ‘his is the twenty-eighth outline that we have published. 

Page 26. Charts for the Rural School. By Ella Stratton. Description of a 
geography device that has been found particularly successful. Grades three to six. 

Page 27. First Aid to Beginners in Writing. By Beulah AdamsGilmore. Mrs. 
Gilmore tells the first grade teacher exactly how to proceed in teaching the young 
child to write. Her entertaining style will be greatly appreciated. 

Page 29. How a Normal School Class Localized Arithmetic. Teachers of ad- 
vanced arithmetic will be glad to know of the method worked out by this teacher 
of mathematics in a State Normal School. Grades five to eight. 

Pages 30 and 81. Poster Patterns. Patterns of a child and dog and puppies. 
Our large pages admit of our giving full sized patterns. Grades one to five. 

Page 32. Picture Study. Miss Alice Robinson who is to conduct the picture 
study this year is especially interested in the progress of artin America. She has 
taken a modern painting as the subject of her first picture lesson. This study 
may be adapted to pupils of all grades. 

Page 33. Full Page Reproduction of “Charlotte.’’ This picture should be de- 
tached from the magazine and mounted or framed. It may be used first for study 
and then as a wall decoration. 

Page 34. September Workin Agriculture. By Lewis S. Mills, A. M. Splendid 
suggestions for conducting some interesting agriculture work. Grades four to eight. 

Page 35. Oral History for the Middle Grades. This paper deals with history 
instruction by telling stories. Grades three to six. 

Page 87. Adventures of the Wish Twins—III. 
worthy. ‘This is one of a series of picture language lessons. 
the drawing will be greatly appreciated. Grades one to three. 

Page 88. Playground Games for September. By Lydia Clark. This is the 
first of a series of articles on physical training by Miss Clark. Games will serve 
to break the constraint existing among pupils and between teacher and pupils dur- 
ing the first school month. For all grades. 

Page 42. Weaving with Cardboard Looms. By Nellie M. Pairpoint. A de- 
lightful form of educative seat work. The directions are explicit enough to guide 
the most inexperienced. Grades two to four. 

Page 43. A Lighthouse Sand-Table. By Margrete L. Petersen. Miss Peter- 
sen’s sand-table directions are well known to our readers and this description of a 
lighthouse will be.welcomed. Grades one to three. 

Page 44. September Birthday Story—Jane Addams. By Alma Paschall. Dur- 
ing the year we shall publish a series of biographical stories. Grades four to eight. 


Page 45. Paper Cutting for Little Fingers. Two problems for primary grades. 

Page 46. Teaching Children to Love to Read and Spell. By G. W. Lewis. The 
author of the Lewis Method of Reading provides an interesting paper on the many 
methods of teaching reading. For all teachers of primary reading. 

Page 47. Acquiring a Vocabulary. By C. E. Birch. An unusually lucid paper 
on English teaching. Grades three to six. 

Page 48. Getting a Grip. A delightful little ‘experience story. ’”’ 

Page 49. A Year ina Rural School. This story is one that will attract the 
attention of our readers at once. It has unusually appealing qualities. 

Page 51. Leaflet Story. Teachers write to us that young pupils look each 
month for this little story. Grades two to four. 

Page 52. A Teacher’s Equipment Box. A description of a box to hold the 
ready-at-hand material that plays an important part in the teacher’s success. 

Page 58. How to Make a Portfolio. Grades four to eight. 

Page 54. Canning Tomatoes and Peaches. By Florence E. Axtell. 
teacher of homemaking describes one of the best methods of canning. 

Page 55. Music Leaflet. This is the first music leaflet to be published in this 
magazine. The page may be detached and folded into a leatiet for convenient use. 
We expect to publish several of these leaflets during the school year. All grades. 

Page 57. Rip Van Winkle. A delightful play arranged from the famous 
classic. Grades six to eight. 

Page 58. The Best Season. A dialogue especially good for Friday afternoons. 

Page 59. Recitations on the Topic ‘*Work.’’ September is the month in which 
to emphasize ‘*Work’’ and these recitations will be good to use in opening exer- 
cises or on Friday afternoons. 
_ Page 60. Plays and Games for Little People. Primary pupils will enjoy the 
first three plays on the page while the last one is suited to children a little older. 

Page 61. Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons. These pictures 
are to be cut apart and given to pupils to use in connection with the text on page 
82. Sentences to suit various grades may be taken from the text and written un- 
der the miniature picture. 

Page 62. Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. 
lar page with teachers and with the home folk. 

Page 63. Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, Many of the best ideas in the 
magazine are embodied in these club letters, 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 
Question Books, each subject, 25 cents; Answer B ook« 
each subject, 25 cents. 
SUBJECTS 
Physical Geography 
English History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology American History 
Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 

1st Year English Zoology 


2nd Year English 1st Year French 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prine 
ciples of Education 2nd Year German 
Commercial Geography Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 207% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25 discount, 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo, What ques 
tions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITH-IETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 

Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
T'cxd inches. Price, 10¢ per doz; 3 doz, 25c, 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 


ist Year German 
ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 











For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








AGENTS! EASY SALES—BIG PROFITS 


Country - wide test campaigns - 
provethe “Toledo” FoldingHigh 6\ / . 
Os a: 
A 






Chair the greatest Direct Sales 
opportunity of the age. 

We want more Salesmenand Gen. 
eral Agents, at once. Free terri-« 
torial rights to early applicants. . 

Start Now. Your county isa gold 
mine, Take out the money that is os 
waiting for you, ‘ : 

No experience required. Just 
show the ‘*Toledo”’ and see sales 
eee [= Makes an instant appeal. 

rovidesfor Baby’scomfort--travel- & 
——— —or _ home, ichs 18 

its any chair back. eighs 15 0z.—su rts 100 
Ibs. Safe, sanitary; won't mar ino” 

= SAMPLE $1 
Rolls up—goes in pock- 
S| |: jet. Made of steel, 3- 
a ply maple and canvas. 
Bi, Apply today for terri- 
ey tory and full particu- 























SANITARY SUPPLY COMPANY 406 Allen Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 





Review of Reviews, lyr..... seeenees ,) 3 25 
Youth Companion (New Subs. only) J e 
Offer good until Oct. 1, 1917, Send afl your subscriptions 


to J. A. SCHAUB, Michigan's Wheel Chair Magazine 
Man, Ferrysbure. Michigan. 





and inventive ability 

Men of Ideas should write for new 
‘Lists of Needed Inventions,’’ ““Patent Buyers”? and 
How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free. 
RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C. 


FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
100 invitations or announcements 


s 

Weddings with two sets of envelopes, for 
$3.50. 60 for $2.50, 25 for $1.75. 
Visiting—100 for 7% cents. 50 for 40 cents. 
ar S Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60c. 
Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 75 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost, Your order will be 

filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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-—=Teachers!——=; 


If you could abolish “Aint,” “I seen” 
and the whole brood cf Common 
Errors in Grammar from your pupils’ 
minds, and do it permanently and so 
enjoyably that the children would 
beg for it, wouldn’t that increase 
your Value as a Teacher, and lighten 
your teaching burdens? 

Then try “Games for Teaching 
Correct English to Little Ones.” This 
attractive book makes it plain, 
simple, easy. No apparatus, no 
preparation. 

I have demonstrated these Games 
before thousands of teachers, and 
they urged me to publish them. 
You’ll enjoy the Games as well as 
the pupils do. Teaching by these 
Games is a pleasure. Address. in- 
closing 50 cents for copy. 


Emma Watkins 


Iowa City, lowa 




















Domestic Science 


Two New Books: 


FOOD STUDY, Wellman 


A high-school textbook and laboratory 
manual, published in January, 1917, $1.00. By 
Prof. Mabel T. Wellman of Indiana Univers- 
ity ; formerly of Lewis Institute, Chicago, 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


Mrs. Lincoln's new book, For the grades 
and smaller high schools. 60c. 


New Books for Teachers : 

The Psychology of Special Abilities 
and Disabilities—Bronner, $1.75. 
flow to Learn Easily—Dearborn, 

$1.00. 
Workmanship in Words — Kelley, 
$ 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston. 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ‘story matted 

* free to Teachers, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffla, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





The Lawton Duplicator 


— . 7 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C. 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 


HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
\ DUPLICATOR CO, 
46 Murray St., NN, Y. City 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PLAYS vn Fhe A 











Catalogue of thousands sent 





FREE! FREE! FREE! 

SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 
C AS PAID for BUTTERFLIES, insects. @% 
Some $1 to$7 each. Easy work . 


Even two boys earned good money with mother’s help and 
my pictures, descriptions, price list, and simple instruc- 
tions on painlessly killing, etc. Send 2c stamp atonce for 
prospectus. Sinelair, Bx.244 D121, Los Angeles,Cal, 











Teach Your Boys and Girls to Sing 


“MY OwNnAMERICA 


NEW PATRIOTIC HYMN 


JUST THE THING FOR SCHOOLS 


FIFTY COPIES ONE DOLLAR-SEND FOUR CENTS FOR SAMPLE 











PUB. BY THE FELICITY PRESS,GLOUCESTER.MASS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


““The World Book.’’ Organized Knowl- 
edge in Story and Picture. mm NV. 
O’Shea, Editor in Chief. In eight vol- 
umes. Half lea. 8vo. 6144pp. 5100 
Illustrations. | Hanson - Roach - Fowler 
Co., Chicago. 

This is a school and home encyclopedia 
that is on an entirely new and different 
plan. It is largely in story form, which 
adds to its readability and interest; itis 
accompanied by cuts, diagrams, colored 
illustrations, maps and illustrative tables, 
which make knowledge concrete and 
easily grasped; but the originality of 
this book lies in still other fields. The 
topics chosen are those which both home 
and school need to know, and are stripped 
of all technicalities, all dryness, and 
brought within the compass of any pu- 
pil’s comprehension. For example, the 
topic Automobile covers six pages, and 
includes the history of the automobile, 
the development of form, of engine and 
transmission, power, the mechanism of 
an autombile, the difference between en- 
gines of various cylinders, from one to 
six or eight; and finally, the use of au- 
tomobiles in war. ‘The diagrams are 
original, and of striking graphic power. 
Some of the unique articles treated in 
this work are: Natural Education, by 
Mrs. Stoner, Educational Measurements, 
Gary Schools, Modern Methods of Pre- 
serving Fruits and Vegetables, Atmos- 
pheric Dust, Montessori Method, The 
Baby, Kindergarten, Superstitions and 
Illusions, Language and Grammar, 
Amusements, Deep Sea Fishing, Astron- 
omy, Theory and Application of Color, 
Bookkeeping, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Musie, and Art. A striking geographical 
feature is an eight page series of com- 
parative maps, in colors, for each con- 
tinent. They are, the Physical, showing 
elevations, ocean depths, and isotherms; 
Economie, marking locations of agricul- 
tural and mineral products by small col- 
ored signs, easily read; Vegetation, show- 
ing deserts, types of forests, grass lands, 
and oases; Population, giving density of 
population by countries, and centers of 
population; and Political, giving the lat- 
est divisions. For Europe, there is given 
a Racial Map, showing the great num- 
ber of races inhabiting Europe, and the 
great complexity of their distribution. 
This map is remarkable for the clarity 
and simplicity of its arrangement, both 
of colors and names. Another remark- 
able feature in this connection is a tab- 
ular list, alphabetically arranged, of over 
one hundred related subjects, bearing 
upon the geographical, ethnological and 
political features of Europe, where spe- 
cial information may be secured. This 
cross-indexing doubles at once the effec- 
tiveness of the book. 

The choice of subject matter for the 
World Book is original, timely, modern, 
and related intimately with the complex 
life of the twentieth century; a review 
of the list of subjects and contributors 
reveals the fact that such topics as Vo- 
cational Guidance, Educational Measure- 
ments, Measurements of Intelligence, 
School Museums, Standardization, Com- 
mercial Education, Hygiene and Sanita- 
tion, Household Management, Dietetics, 
Character Building and scores of others, 
just as timely, are treated here author- 
itatively, by the very men and women 
who have been leaders and founders of 
those movements. Such names as Dr. M. 
V. O’Shea, Luther Burbank, John Bur- 
roughs, Walter Camp, Ben B. Lindsey, 
Madame Montessori, Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff, Ernest Thompson Seton, Mrs. 
Winifred S. Stoner, Thomas E. Finegan, 
E. Burton Holmes, Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Mary C. C. Bradford, and many others 
who stand for the latest and most author- 
itative in modern thought, commend the 
book, in addition to its own intrinsic 
merits, which are many. 

Particular attention has been given in 
this work to modern developments in the 
social sciences, and in the economic and 
ethical aspects of life aswell. The stories 
are told in a straightforward way, which 
makes them attractive. 

Although only the first four volumes 
have been received, yet from these it is 
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The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 


By G. W. LEWIS of CHICAGO 


Who has Solved Every Problem in the Teaching of Reading and Spelling 
that has Puzzled Rural and City Teachers, Primary Supervisors, 
Superintendents, Critic Teachers, and Institute Instructors 
STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWWEY of 


Virginia says:—‘*I am convinced that your method 








West 





Ei , 


has great merit in it. It is founded on natural 


laws, and is bound to produce good results.” 


The Master Teachers of all Ages 
Have Taught Through Story 


Marvelous Results Have Been Achieved With This Method 





ing their first year have read eight primers, eight 
first, seven second and two third readers, or more 


than thirty-four hundred pages. 





That they understood what they read is 
shown by the fact that after a single silent 


third reader these pupils, including many only five years old, would skip to 
the front and tell the story in their own words in good English. 


The result obtained in spelling is another important feature. By the end 
of the first three months, these pupils had mastered for reading purposes 
more than one thousand words. By the end of the first year, they could 
spell or write from dictation more than six hundred words. 


Some of these pupils were used in Institute work to demonstrate the re- 
sults that had been obtained. At one institute a six year old Norwegian boy, 
who had been in school less than eight months, read, to the delight of all 

resent, selections made by the teachers from books belonging to all grades 
elow the high school. 


The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random the 
following words: convention, intervention, subtraction, extraction, multiplica- 


tion, grasshopper, apple blossom, butterfly, congratulation, addition. You can 


imagine the surprise of all when he spelled each of the ten words correctly. 
These results were not secured by memorizing mere word forms, nor by 
phonic analysis. Nor can teachers unacquainted with the Story Methed un- 
derstand how these results are possible. This is easily explained. 


It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils 
and to the nature of the equipment provided for the use of the teacher in 
The Story Method Manual, The Story Primer, The Story Method Phonic 
Cards, Vowel Equivalent Cards and Seat Work. 


The progress of the child must depend largely upon the spirit with which 
he works. Hence, The Lewis Story Method seeks to make the child happy 
and contented, and to keep him so from the moment he enters school until the 
end. Through story, song and play his attention is secured, and all work is 
done because itis a real pleasure to him. 


The teacher’s equipment is made to secure and to hold his attention. In 
the Manual more than thirty original stories, welded into a whole, grip the 
very souls of the children, and thirty full page illustrations fix the ideas 
indelibly in theirminds. The Seat Work contains 100 drawings by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, and the complete outfit contains more than 220 illustrations, 


If you thought you could double your efficiency by attending a school of 
methods for one term or even one year, you would surely do so. 
tendents have written us that teachers using the Story Method are doing twice 
as much work and better work than they ever did with any other method. 
Some teachers say that they can do four or five times as much work as_ with 
any other method. 

One critic teacher who has sent us orders for more than 300 outfits says 








One man who has used the method three years writes that it was worth at 
used it. 


for the use of teachers and mothers, and the cost is so reasonable that no 
teacher or mother can afford to be without our equipment. 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Avenue M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
School, Irvington, New Jersey. for Women, Office of the President, Talla- 


“T am well pleased with the results obtained. hassee, Fla. 
The teaching of reading has been more of a 
pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ ex- 
perience. No other class has shown such a 
lively interest and pleasure in their work and no 
other class has been able to read so many books 
during the year. Lam also delighted with the 
results obtained in spelling.” 

STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the 
moment of presentation and now read with such 
joy in expression, Surely you are to be congrat- 
ulated upon having found such a ‘royal road 
to learning.’”’ 





“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the book 
the most concise and yet complete compendium 
of reading that I have seen, for all classes irre- 
spective of grades,”’ 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“The ‘learning to read’ process as you unfold 
it, issosimpleand attractive that every child 
responds with delight and enthusiasm : and the 
early and easily acquired independence of the 
pupils will recommend your method to every 
primary teacher,” 


Write at once for our special 50 day offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


4707 St. Lawrence Ave., 











CLASSES of ordinary first grade pupils dur- | 


reading of a ten or twelve page story from a | 


Superin- | 


that she would not take $30.00 for her outfit, if she could not get another. | 


least $100.00 to him and more than $200.00 to his schools the first year he 


Remember that we give full instruction and furnish complete equipment | 











6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ‘New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. — Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O;. PRATT, Mer. 











Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Largest in The West - - Boise, Idaho 
20% only of 1916 calls filled due to lack of high-class teachers. 
Jur best season is the summer and fall. 
Write Immediately For Free Circular. 











Women "Teachers Drafted 


We need hundreds of women to take high salaried departmental posi- 
tions, principalships and superintendencies and grade positions vacated by 
If you are ambitious we need you. Enroll and you 
Enroll free. Short contract. 


men called to War. 
will be drafted for a better te: iching position. 


Efficent service. Write or wire for blanks. 
THE MISSOURI TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Covers the Missouri Valley and more 
Arthur B. wipe via tenth ed Missouri 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the ground 
and in closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries, 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
PHOTOGRAPHS Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
self, and $1.0, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 


34 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - ALBANY, N.Y. 


— 


“ee, 
“* BEST 








24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 











Montana, Wyoming, North 
and South Dakota. 


Midland Empire Teachers’ Agency 


Hardin, Montana. 
FREE MEMBERSHIP TO YOU 




















OUT WEST’’ 
624 South Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


THEYATES-FISHER TEACHERS AGENCY | curcaco™ 


HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 
For Emergency Vacancies in 17 States. <i a 


The Largest Agency in the West. ROG AG Y, MY TEACHE:; 25° 
WILLIAM RUFFER, A. M., Manager Bis@gaZep@is ll atte lee cee 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wim. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 































1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


” AGENCY 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS ; oii _funtingham (Clancy, 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENQY Scccescecteertgate, asec a 
f i i sta in vat ae 7. sa me ge 
F.H. HUN TWORTH, Mygr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANC 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENG 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 















First clas* equipment, Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct recommendations. Well pre- 
205 C 7th st., Allentown, Pa, 


38th year, 
Direct calls from school officers, 
pared teachers in great demand, 








—R,L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with expe’ rience or ability toteach are invited 
to consult this Agenc y with a view of sec uring a promotion or ac lange of location. 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 





has been our headquarters for sixteen years. We provide 


Syracuse, N.Y. siisiivtewegab ue Grr 1H. MacMillan, Manager 
SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Main Office, JOHNSON CIPY, Tennessee. 
Branch Office, ELIA PARK, N.C. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, If we fail to please,we also 

fail to beat you, Many Vacancies on account of Selective Drait, 














Do You Like to Draw? 


2 Cartoonists are well paid 
We Will Not give you: any Gri ad Prize if 
\ you answer this ac will we claim 
to make you Rich In A’ Week. t 
if you are anxious to de 





make money 

copy of this pic’ an with 

astamps for PORT ‘POL 10 ot car- 

toons and SAMP LE LESSON PLATE 
and let us explain, 

The W.L, Evans School of Cartooning, 

SOO Leader Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


a nd 
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POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature, 
Co-Uperative Instructors’ Ass’n,. Marion, Ind. 


Make Money Writing 


or Articles—Good Pay. Free information. Address 


UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE,Los Angeles 














Short 


Stories 


e 
Teachers--HomeCredits-- 
a gp ATION with Parents, 

ards, a new form of Report Card. Booklet 
Sample s,s 10c3; 20 for § 2503 3 100. ic sues 
MARVINM, BROOKS, Ww untagh, I. 1.,N.Y. 


if TO ASPIRING TEACHERS - 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections, Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field,and those who work are promoted 

rapidly, THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field ~ 
during the past seventeen years, It works earnestly, persistently and suce essfully for its 
members, Dor full information and a sample copy of the Progressive ‘Teacher , address 


i _ CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 3} 


Brooks’s Diligence 












































possible to gain a clear idea of the 
breadth and scope of the entire work, 
and to pronounce it, in form, illustra- 
tions, utility, authority and attractive- 
ness, a valuable addition, for the general 
reader as well as for the school, to the 
field, already crowded, of organized or 
encyclopedic knowledge. It has fully 
realized the end desired by its projec- 
tors: —‘‘so to present all important 
knowledge that it will make a strong 
appeal to every normal person and be- 
come a comfort and guide in his daily 
life.’’ 

Our readers have been made more or 
less familiar with this work by prelim- 
inary announcements in our advertising 
pages by the publishers, and now that 
half of the books of the complete set are 
before us, we are able to give this 
commendatory notice from actual exam- 
ination. 


**The Cracker Box School. ”? A Novel. 

By Elizabeth Miller Lutton. Cloth. 12mo. 
252pp. $1.25 net. The Reilly & Britton 
Co., Chicago. 

This is a love story of a Nebraska 
rural school; to which is added much that 
is interesting and valuable of local color. 
The background of the story is fur- 
nished by the trials and tribulations of 
a tiny district school, so contemptible in 
the eyes of its children that it had been 
dubbed ‘‘The Cracker Box.’’ The trus- 
tees were concerned principally with 
keeping down the taxes, and with get- 
ting the cheapest teacher who could be 
hired. The story begins with the inabil- 
ity of the trustees to obtain a teacher, 
and the accidental and providential ap- 
pearance of the heroine, ‘‘Molly Jane 
Roslyn,’’ who accepts the school. That 
she proves to be a Normal School teach- 
er, and an expert in rural school manage- 
ment, and that the new trustee, also a 
recent comer, is also a University pro- 
fessor of Agriculture incognito, gives 
plausibility to the astonishing transfor- 
mation which is worked in the ‘‘ Cracker 
Box’’ district. The romance between 
the two ‘‘Knights-Errant,’’ with which 
the story culminates, is not unexpected 
from the beginning. The story will in- 
terest and perhaps encourage rural 
teachers, as an index of what may be 
accomplished in the modernizing of back- 
ward rural districts. 


**The Rural School from Within.’’ By 
Marion G. Kirkpatrick, B. S., Ph. D., 
Specialist in Education, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. Cloth. 12mo. 
296 pp. $1.28 net. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

After twenty-five years of teaching in 
and adjacent to rural schools, the author 
records his early experiences as a rural 
school teacher, his errors, mistakes and 
shortcomings, as well as his successes, 
and the growth of rural schools in or- 
ganization, management, and equipment. 
Many of the books written about rural 
schools are written from outside; this 
book is unusual in being written from 
within; by one who was, and is still, a 
rural school teacher. It is a story, full 
of interest and charm; and a book of 
Didactics to which the term ‘‘common 
sense’’ may not inaptly be added. 


**Practical Education. A Home Li- 
brary of Fourteen Books in One.’’ By 
P. G. Holden, E. J. McFadden and O. 
T. Bright. Cloth. 8vo. 508pp. $2.75. 
W. E. Richardson Co., Chicago. 

A live and comprehensive textbook 
of Agriculture, and of Rural School 
and Home Economies, written with the 
clearness and simplicity of a Primer, 
by men whose reputation makes _ it 
authoritative and final in its state- 
ments; a textbook which is definite and 
practical in every word, and of in- 
terest to boys and girls in every line,— 
this is a fair descripion of this new sym- 
posium of Country Life. It is not 
enough to say it is ‘‘different’’ from 
other textbooks. The difference rests 
in the point of view, and in the detail 
with which instruction is given. It is 
as clear as a summary, and as diffuse as 
a lecture. It covers definitely and in 
detail every possible interest of country 
boys and girls. The chapters include 
the following: *‘School Garden Club, ‘lo- 
mato Club, ‘The Home Flower Garden, 
The Corn Club, Sewing Club, Cooking 
and Canning Clubs, Home Building Club, 
Poultry Club, Practical Helps for Wash 
Day, Pig Club, Bee Club, Stock Judging 
Club, Farm Arithmetic and Accounting, 
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Drawing --- Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 


Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus- 
trator; Paint in Water Colors or 
4g Oil, Let us develop your talent, 
Free Scholarship Award, Your 
name and address brings you ful! 
particulars of this unusual offer by 
return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual, Tree. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 496, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Illinois Training School For Nurses 
(POUNDED 1880) 
Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners, 
Offers a three year course of training to women who y ish 
toenter the nursing profession, Practical experience in Cook 
County hospital, 2200 beds. Private duty experience, pro- 
vided inotherinstitutions. Favorable applicants must meet 
the requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of good 
moral character, having had one year of High Schoo} in- 
struction or its educational equivalent, The school cataluy 
and blanks will be sent on application to the Superintend. 
ent of Nurses, 509 Honore Street, Chicago, I. 





Nos 


Short hou trikes, No hard tim 
$75 sy "$150. a monty to 





Ste: vady, livetime ae 
start. Quick promotion, If youare an America’ 
IS erove - . 
write for FREE book ¢! bat 
tells about these and many 
gto oad et 3 


offered by U. S. Government. 

House, Panam a Osnal and | a theta - <n» da 
Civil Service Secre tary-Examiner. Position: ie posranteed Or NO pay, 
Write for FREE BOOK and Special 20 Day O: 


PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 159 News Bldg., Rochester, ® Y. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly, 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 Cassi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufiicient, 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 








STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer and big suc- 
cessawaits you. Legally trained 
men win high positions t in buss 
iness tutes life. cate 
cP rt units jes wow tha 2 
fore. fapreinepataene= 00 a 


$10,000 ‘Annually 
ou can train at home 
prepare vou to pass bar ex- 
Roney. refunded Bo 


3,000 ‘to 
Weguide you ace by Aten. 
wei ng spare time. We 
Spee any: 8' sag oro 
of LL. B. conferred, Thousands of succeasful ati 
Sodeen ovaren te bli Speaking free if youes if 
“rn course in Public peakin| e rol 
ast our valuable 120 page **Law Gui idet and °**Evidence’ 
books free. Send for them—now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.961- F Chicago 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front, Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms, Llospital experience given if desired. We help you 
findemployment, Write at once for catalog: State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull, ‘Thousands — of Appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation $5. Keturned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL,  WASHINGION, D. C. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100- ~page booklet, ““LHE 
PROFESSION OF HOME - MAKING,’ WRK, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 


Comics, Cartoons, Com- 
" mercial, Newspaper and 
Magazine Mlustrating, Pas 
¥ e tel and Crayon Portraits 
By Mail or Local Classes, 
10 LESSONS FRE! 
Write for Art Book. 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 29A Flatiron Building, New York 


School of 
Expression University et Feo 0 guest 


Asheville, Chicago. — of Dr, Curry’s books (recommended 
by educators) and “Expression’”’ free, 


S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt., D., Pres’t, Copley Sq., Boston, Muss 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
show you how, Send for free booklet, valuable intur- 
mation and special prize offer. Chicago Photo- 
playwright College, Box 278 I. 22., Chicago. 























Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 
r opens October 4th, 


Ssth 











HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree, Catalogue 


free. 


Veachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. ¢ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Pencil Sharpeners 


Chicago Pencil Sharpener. Cutters 
will not dull until many thousand points 
have been produced, Will not break 90c 
lead. Weight 14 lbs. Price only 


_Chicago Giant Model. Sharpens aiy 
size pencil. Shaving receptacle securely 
locked on, Can be fastened to wall $1 50 
or table. Weight 1's lbs. Price ° 














LEAD PENCILS 
High Grade, Well Finished 

No. 54, Transit. Round, red, nickel cap ind 
rubber. Gross $1.40, weight 2% Ibs; doz. 15c. 

No. 107, Arrow. Round, assorted colors, 
nickel tip and rubber, Weight 234 lbs., gross, 
$1.74; weight 3 oz., doz. 20c. 

No. 342, Progress, Round, maroon, nickel tip 
and rubber, Weight 2% Ibs., gross, $2.25; weight 
5 0%., d0Z. 25¢. 

No. 315, Veriblack Sketching Pencil. Gross, 
$4.25; doz. 40c, 

No, 245, Alpha, Large pencil for beginners. 
Gross, $4.50; doz. 40c. 


Hunt’s Round Pointed Pens 


Don’t Scratch, Blot or Spurt 
Postage, 4c Per Gross 
No. 11, Semi-Slant Pen. Medium fine point. 
firm action. Gross 50c. 
No. 12, Primary Pen. Ideal for Primary De- 
partments, Gross 50c. 
No. 55, Scholar Pen. 
action. Gross, 50c. 
No, 21, Companion Pen, For fine writing and 
bookkeeping Gross 50c. 
No. 68, Vertical Pen. Medium points, stiff 
action for vertical writing. Gross 50c. 


Fine point, flexible 





quality and lowest prices. 


Please note that weights are given. 
your zone to the purchase price. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee all goods to be just as represented. It 
is our aim to make our goods and service satisfactory 
in every respect. Any article we sell is absolutely re- 
liable and the best the market affords at the price. Any 
article not as represented may be returned to us at our 
expense. We give every customer a square deal. 


Special attention is given to the needs of the individual teacher. 
Write for our teacher’s catalog. 


Prices cannot be guaranteed on any of these goods, except for im- 
mediate orders. 


Buy now before another advance. 


Write for 


Add the necessary postage to 


The Educational Clock 
Dial 


12-inch dial, on thick card, weight 
15 oz, price, each - - 2%25¢c 


4%-in. dial, on thick card, weight 
2 0z., price, each - = 19% 











The Dobson-Evans Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


A great school supply house located in the central part of the country, 
where no delay occurs in shipments and where freight and postage are 
low. Everything needed for the prosecution of successful school work is 
kept in stock, and can be shipped the day the order is received. 


Teachers and school officers are guaranteed quick service, first class 
Of course it is impossible to list more than a 
small part of our enormous stock, but enough is shown to give you a com- 
prehensive idea of the wide range and up-to-date selection. 
our catalog. 


APPARATUS 


Full line of agricultural apparatus for a one- 
rooin elementary school, Write to us for par- 
ticulars, 

Maps and Globes of all kinds and descriptions 
Large assortment, Ask for list. 

Zine Lined Sand Tables. 30x72 x 24 inches, 
seasoned wood, well finished, Price $16.00. 

Student’s Compound Microscope. From 0 to 80 
diameters. Vinches high. Price $6.00, 

Brass Tripod Magnifier. Raised or lowered to 
focus, Postage 3c. Price 40 cents. 

Conductor’s Nickel Plated Punch, Roun die. 
Weight 5 oz Each 25c, 

School Scissors. Sharp or blunt 
Nickel plated $1.40 per dozen, 

Webster’s International Dictionary. 400.000 (le- 
fined words; 2700 pages. Buckram; indexed,$10.80, 


hia Frames. Round. 


Rap — 
Price, including the two parts, (7 ~\ 
per doz, 20 cents, Wt. 7 02. | \ ) 

Ovalraphiaframes. Price, ; 
including 2 parts, per doz., 25 


cents; weight 8 02, 

Educational Toy Money. Approved by the au. 
thorities. Amount about $200, Per box, weight 
70z Price 35 cents. 


points, 








Large Word Builder. Box contains a good selection of capi- 
tals, small letters and numerals. Printed on both sides of 
tablets an inch square. Weight, 50z. Price 15 cents, 

Begi *s Sent Builder. Introduces the pictorial ele- 
Ment. 28 cards with pictures and unusual variety of small 
cards bearing names of pictured objects and many subor- 
dinate words. Weight,60z. Price 25 cents, 

New Word Builder. Each box contains more than 200 pieces. 
Capitals, small letters, numerals and punctuation marks. 
Weight 3o0z. Price 12 cents, 

Sentence Builder. Great care in selection of words and ar- 
rangement of capitals, Weight4oz. Price 14 cents. 

_Phonograms or Perception Cards, 60 cards containing the 
Simplest phonograms or word names of word families. 
Weight 2]bs. Price 35 cents. 

Number Builder. Contains first ten numerals and signs of 
addicion, subtraction, multiplication, division and equality. 
Weight 3oz. Price 12 cents. 

, Colored Tablets for Number Work. Strong 
cnenooonog pasteboard tablet one inch in diameter, 120 
Z goRE® 4 circular, 120 square, and 120 triangle. Six as- 

? sorted colors, Weight 100z, Price 20 cents. 
fF (  Dushane’s Figure Cards, To train for read- 
seas ing number combinations at sight. 30 cards 
OOo, wbout214x 3%. 27 printed on each side with a 
different combination, Weight 50z, Price 25c. 

Plastic-O. A perfect substitute for modeling Clay. Thor- 
oughly plastic and willremain pliable, Colors, Brown, Terria 
Cotta, Green and Gray. Welght 200%, Price 25 cents. . 

No. 456. One brick of 51bs., artists’ clay. Wt.200z. Price sse, 

No. 457. Powdered clay, one box of 5 Ibs. Wt. 20 0z, Price 25c, 
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CREATE AN INTEREST 


In Your Schools by Starting The 
HOME WORK CREDIT PLAN 


Produces better grades in their studies, more self-inde- 
pendence, better thinkers, and improves physical condi- 
tions. The Superintendent will find this to be a very 
profitable PLAN and it will be received enthusiasticallv by 
parents as well as children. 


How The Plan Is Worked 


The teacher is furnished with enough blanks (Report on 
Home Work) for each pupil. When the pupil accomplishes 
the work as indicated on the blank, the parent signs and 
returns them to the teacher each week or each month. 
When the pupil has earned 500 credits, @ small CERTIFI- 
CATE OF HOME WORK is given, When ten of these Cer- 
tificates or 5000 Credits are earned a larger CERTIFICATE 
OF AWARD FOR HOME WORK is given, and when 
15,000 Credits are earned a handsome Lithographed 
CERTIFICATE OF INDUSTRY is given. 

Weekly or Monthly Report on Home Work: 100, $1.60; 
2000, $2.60; 5000, $4.85. 

Small Certificate of Home Work for 500 Credits: 5vUU, 
52.50; 1000, $4.00, 

Certificate of Award for Home Work for 5000 Credits: 
100, $3.00; 200, $5.50; 500, $11.50, 

Certificate of Industry. 100, $14.00; 200, $24.00; 50U, $40.00, 
Free Samples sent for the asking. 











Dissected Map of the United States in 
States—Wood, Each state is cut on the 
state lines. Mounted on wood, 

No. 4264 U.S. Dissected Map. Weight 
2ibs, Price 50 cents. 

No. 4202 U.S. Dissected Map. Mounted 
on heavy pulp board. Weight 17 oz. 
Price 25 cents. | 
Industrial Weaving. Made from Tinted Construction Paper, 
strong and durable and of artistic color and texture. The mats 
are ready cut, but the fringes are solid, with printed lines indi- 
cating the weft strips to be cut out by the children. Put up 25 
gray mats and 25 fringes, assorted colors, in @ package. 
Weight 120z. Price 35 cents, 

Crayexcel. This crayon can be used satisfactorily in place of 
Oilor Water Colors. it is waterproof and will neither blur nor 
smear, The assortment contains the spectrum colors, with 
brown and black. Per dozen boxes, Weight 144 lbs. Price 60c. 
Excel-All Paste. An absolutely pure white paste. Spreads 
easily, sticks instantly, dries quickly; does not stain or dis- 
color. 202. jars, per dozen, 40 cents, 








Excel - All Loose 
Leaf Note Books. 
Convenient, ser- 
viceable, simple in 
construction and 
adapted for use 
in any_ subject. 
Leaves lay abso- 
lutely flat, making 
w perfect writing 
surface. One op- 
eration Opens or 
closes both rings. 
No. 900, Doz. $3.00; 
No. 800, Doz. $3.00; 
No. 700, Doz. $3.00; 
No. 300, Doz. $3.00. Fillers 10¢ per package, $6.00 per hundred. 


Blank Cards. Extra heavy, roundcorners, Set A. 50 cards, 
12x6 inches. Weight 2 lbs., 35cents. Set B. 100 cards, 3%<x6 
inches. Weight11b., price 35 cents. Set C. T5cards, 5x8 
inches. Weight 2 lbs., price!35 cents. 





STAMPKRAFT 


Something New in Effective Busy-Work for 
Primary Schools 

Stampkraft Books will give your pupils a new interest in the 
busy-work period. They are beautiful little books, with a verse 
or story on each left-hand page which is to be illustrated on the 
opposite page with a pretty picture stamp. Price 10c ea., P. 2c. 

Stampkraft Reading Puzzles are devised by Annie E. Moore, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

Each set of reading puzzles consists of twelve Mother Goose 
reading cards, twelve title cards,twelve blank cards and twenty- 
four colored picture stamps. By a delightful process of match- 
ing the titles and pictures, the child begins to recognize at sight 
certain characteristic word forms such as Simple Simon, Hark, 
Hark, Jack Horner, etc. Weight 100z, Price 25 cents per set. 


Busy Work 
Sewing Cards 


No. 1 Envelope, 20 cards, 
5x6, gray, simple objects. 
Weight 50z. Price 25c. 

No, 2 Envelope, 20 cards, 
5x64, gray, assorted vege- 
tables, fruits, etc. Weight 
504. Price 26 cents, 

No. 3 Envelope, 20 cards, 
4x54, gray, assorted, easy 
designs. Weight 4 oz. 


x Price 15 cents. 
| | Materials 
1 Spool Silkateen, stan- 
4 dard colors. Weight 3 oz. 
Price 6c. 1Skein Zephyr worsted, standard colors. Wt. 3 0z. 
Price 20c. 1 paper of 25needles. Weightioz. Price 10 cents. 


A Combination Geometry Tablet 
This tablet contains 15 sheets for statement of problems and 
35 sheets for statement of Theorems. May be usedwith any Text 
Book in Plane or Solid Geometry. Wt.8 02., price 14¢ ea.,$12 per 100. 


























Drawing Papers 


Size Price Weight 
D-E Special White . 
6x9 per 100 sheets $ .15 14 04, 
9x12 per 100 sheets F O14 Ib. 
Cream Manilla and Gray Manilla 
6x9 per 100 sheets .06 12 02, 
9x12 per 100 Sheets — AR 1K Ib. 
Cross Section Paper, Manilla or gray, 4 or 4 inch squared 
9x12 per 100 sheets ‘ 20 M% Ib. 
Bogus Drawing Paper 
9x12 per 100 sheets 20 244 Ib. 


D-E Tinted Drawing Construction and Mounting Papers 
Twenty new and beautiful tones, size 9x12, weight 11b. 5 02, 
fifty sheets, red, 40 cents; black, No. Ggreen, No. 10 blue, white, 
No. 20green, 25 cents, All other colors, 20 cents, Also in 6x9, 

12X18 and 24X36 sizes, 
Stencil Board / 

Price Weight 

Stencil Board, oiled, 8x10, per dozen sheets 0.25 10 U4. 

Stencil Boark, viled, 10x12, per dozen sheets AS 14 OZ. 


Chart Outfit 


Excel-All Chart Marker. Con- 
tains large and small letters, 
arithmetical signs, etc. Over 
sO rubber stamps. <A black 
self-inking pad, bottle of ink, 
and a patent ruler and spacer, 












Excel-All 


CHART MARKER}| 


For EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 










Packed t strong woode Deere aaa. STDOUT ESC NERS 
acked In @& strong wooden ,& ae oe 


box. Can be read easily from ¢ 
any part of the schoolroom., 
Price, set NO.120, Wt. 5 Ibs. , $1.35 
Price,set No. 23, wt. 8 lbs., $3.00 


D-E School Register 


The pupil’s complete attendance and scholarship record on 
one page. No turning of leaves to make out annual report. 60 
names, Weight 70z, Price 50 cents. 84 names, Weight ¥ oz. 
Price 75 cents. Report Cards, 60¢ per 100, 
Agricultural Charts 

a a wy Sizedsft. Gin. by 2 ft. 4in. 
: z No. 1—Dairy Cow. No, 2— 
Beet Cattle. No. 3—Horse. 
No. 4—Chicken. No. 5—Hog 
and Sheep. No, 6—Walking 
Plow. No. %—Spraying for 
Codling Moth. No, 8Ciraft- 
ing. No. 9—Ccorn. No, 10— 
Wheat. No. 11—Clover. No. 
-4 12.—Soil Fertility. Price 5u 
“si cents each. Wt. 1 Ib. 


— oot 
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Ler cep 
A Combination Box of Book Repair 


Material 


A convenient form for teachers. All of the material may re- 
mainin the box and is always ready for use. Box contains 3 
envelopes transparent adhesive tissue paper,1 roll double 
stitch binder, 1 roll single stitch binder, and 1 package gummed 
cloth. Weight 7 0z; per box 40 Cents. 


F a D-E Water Colors 


Box No. 1 contains 8 pans 
semi-moist colors, as follows; 
One each of carmine, orange, 
gamboge, Hooker’s green No, 
1, blue, violet, Vandyke brown, 
charcoal gray and a No, 7 
camel hair brush, Price per doz., $2.00; Per box. 4 oz; 25 cents. 

Box No, 4 contains four hard cakes carmine, blue, gamboge 
charcoal gray and a No. 7 camel hair brush. Price per dozen. 
$2.00; per box 4 02, 25 cents. : 














WRITE TO US FOR OUR SPECIAL 
TEACHER'S CATALOG. WE OFFER 
DISCOUNTS FOR PURCHASES IN 
QUANTITIES AND SAVE YOU MONEY 





The Dobson-Evans Company, 


300 North Front Street, 


Columbus, - ~ Ohio 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL 
ROOM. IF YOU DON'T SEE IT IN 
OUR ADVERTISING, GET OUR 
WHOLESALE CATALOG. 


























Each Volume 9x12 Inches 
Full Baby 


Seal Keratol 


Binding 
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These Books Must Sell Themselves 


\ JE might describe these books to you in the most careful 

and painstaking manner; we mig ‘ht give you a thorough 
and comprehensive review of the contents of each volume; we 
might tell you why they are the most helpful books ever pre- 
all, we might not be 
able to satisfy you that they are exactly suited to your individual 
We could print hundreds of letters from teachers who 
have used these books and who have endorsed them in the high- 


pared for teachers generally, and yet after 


needs. 





est terms, but even this would not necessarily convince you that 


the books are just what YOU should have. 


There is only one way by which you can judge as to the value 
and helpfulness of any book or set of books, and that is by a 
careful personal examination of them and by subjecting them 


to the test of actual use. 


We invite you to apply this test to these books. 
Keep and use them for ten days and if they 


sent on approval. 


Order them 


are not exactly suited to your needs, notify us and we will send 


postage for their return. Use Order Blank. 


512 Pages 


Over 500 IMlustrations 


SEND NO CASH. 








Each Book 
Weighs 3 Lhs. 








Special | Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers $6.50 
Combination~ Normal lnstructor-Primary Plans, One Year- - 
Offer Total value at regular list prices - 


T Payable i 
|r 4 hy $6.00 hesciaiineans 
1. 50 Qs $5. 50 in One Payment 


- $8.00 \ Send No Cash 








We Want Every Teacher to Examine and Use These Books for 10 Days at Our Expense 


Use This Order Blank—Send No Cash 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address below PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS, complete in two volumes, and 
enter or extend my subscription to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS for one 
year at your special combination rate of 

If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep them and make 
$1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and $1.00 on the fifteenth 
of each of the next succeeding five months, or to remit the cash price of 
the fifteenth of next month if I prefer. 


Send No Cash 


Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books if 
they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and mail 
to us at once the accompanying Order Blank. The books will 


be immediately sent to you, charges prepaid. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. — 
If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 


Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 


We want you to see the books. 





kee" If you wish to 
examine Practical 


Methods, Aids and 


Sign and mail order blank today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


—,, 


VERY teacher, no matter how well 
qualified by training and experience, 
feels the need of every available source 

of help and information supplying new ideas 
and suggestions for carrying on the daily 
work of the schoolroom. 


It is with a view to supplying this need that 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers has 
been prepared. Im these books, teachers are given 
the result of the best thought, the best talent and 
the years of experience of many successful teachers, 
all of them specialists in their respective branches. 


The chief ambition of the publishers in the 
production of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers has been to provide a work of the 
greatest possible value and usefulness to teachers 
in grade and rural schools and at a price so reason- 
able and on terms so easy that any teacher can 
procure it. 


Thousands of sets of these books have already 
been sold and we hear nothing but expressions 
of approval from those who are using them. 


‘ VOLUME I — Reading, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, Language, Geography, His- 
tory, Hygiene, Physical Education, 


Subjects — and Games, Picture 
VOLUME Il — Agriculture, Nature 


Treated 


Study, Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, Seat Work, Do- 
mestic Science, Plays and Exercises, 
Recitations. 





Each of the above subjects is treated in the 
most practical and helpful manner possible. The 
contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 
500 illustrations. The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confidence of being 
able to find just the material needed for her use. 


Practical-—Usable-—-Helpful 1" »"°v'c'"s 


the material 

for these books the aim has been to make them 
thoroughly practical. Every subject has been given 
the most careful consideration, so that the ideas pre 
sented may be of the greatest use and helpfulness. 
More than 500 engravings, inter- 


e 

Illustrations spersed throughout the books, 
splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The 
Art Section is embellished by a large number of 
reproductions from famous paintings, selected be- 
cause of their adaptability for picture study in the 
schools. ‘The Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors. 

Practical 


Size, Printing, Binding, Ete. rast! 


Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two vol- 
umes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in 
each volume with twoten-inch columns to the page. The contents 
are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed 
in exceptionally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, 
especially made to secure the quality and finish necessary to pro- 
duce the best results in printing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, 
giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability es 
sential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 


Title is stamped in gold, 
The regular price of 


Prices, Terms, Ete. the two volumes is 


$6.50 but for a time they are being offered with 
Normal Instructor - Primary Plans, one year, ata 
special combination rate of $6.00, pay able in six monthly install- 
ments of $1.00 each. To those desiring to remitin one payment on 
the 15th of the month following date of order a discount of 50 
cents is allowed making the net cash price $5.50. 


Special Privilege to Present Subscribers 


If you are at present a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans you can obtain the books alone for $4.50, the terms being 
$1.50 on the 15th of the following month and the balance in 
three monthly installments of $1.00 each, or if you prefer to remit 
in one payment on the 15th of the month following date of order, 
you will be allowed a discount of 50 cents, making the net cash 
price $4.00. 





payment as follows: 


Street or R. F. D 


structor-Primary 


pest paragraph after the wor 


to $1.50 ° 





If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the receipt 
of the books, in which case you will send stamps for their return and cancel this order. 
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SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 
Plans You can obtain Practical Methods, Aids and Device es for Teachers at 
$4.50 in installments or $4. 00. cash. 
*Yolumes”’ 
‘five months” to three months and $5.50 to $4.00, 


$6.00. 


$5.50 on 


Poe see etree ssesseresesesesees 


If you are a subscriber to Normal In- 


Use the above order blank but modify it by striking out all of the 
and in the second paragraph, pn ge firs st payment of $1.00 
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HIGHEST AWARD ALWAYS 


GOLD MEDAL 


CRAYONS 





Send. for 

Samples, 
Catalog 

and Color 
Charts. 














Our present 5 cent seller 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS. 
WHITE AND COLORED CHALKS 
FOR BLACKBOARD USE.’ 
SPECIAL CRAYOLA GIFT BOXES. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 














PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


A.8. DRAPER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Late Commissioner 
of Education for N.Y. State, who prepared the Questions, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in U.S. History, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. >. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
in Literature, with Ans .25 





























14 Yrs. in Botany, with Ans .25 

{4 Yrs. in Physics, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs, in Zoology, with Ans .25 

+ _ in Geolo with Ans .25 
ts. 


in Schoo! m., with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 
Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 
All of the Above for $2.00 








BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Playgrounds Physical Training 


Wetrain Playground Instructors by mail, men and 
women—Diploma Course, Much material suitable 
for class-room and recess exercises, 

We furnish, without extra charge, detailed Les- 
sons for one full grade of School Work in Physical 
Training, illustrated, with complete instructions in 
methods of teaching, commands, etc, You select 
grade desired. Write for particulars, 

THE NATIONAL PLAYGROUND INSTITUTE, 
747 S. 10th Street, Newark, N 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


100 copies made from your own 
pen, typewriter or drawing. For 
$1 or €. 0. D., we will send post- 
paid one Nol. printing-surface 
4/ex7; Ink and Sponge complete, 
Satisfaction or money back, 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 














Free to Teachers 


We not only give you Free a fine quality Lead 
Pencilif you ask for it but we tell you how you 
‘ansecurea FRESK Pencil Sharpener, and Hun- 
dreds of Dollars Worth of other presents for your- 


elf or your School, Remarkable offers. Write. 


J. W. BILODEAU, Lyndonville, Vt. 














Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
Teachers demonstrate, aud sell dealers ; $25 to 
ne $50) per week 5 railroad fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 





DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—41.00 each 
subject, Other help for ‘Teachers on special terms, 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 





) Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
I LAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


The Story Sample tags 

«Story SCHOOL FAIR Same tas 
( omplete instructions for holding a fair in your school 
« | for ten cents i 


, ein, 
RURAL PRINT SHOP, Publishers, Washington, Pa., R. 4. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Salesmanship and Business Efficiency.’’ 
As a sample of the manner in which 
these topics are covered, the’ sub-heads 
under one topic, Poultry, will serve; 
‘“Classes, breeds and varieties of Poul- 
try; management and feeding of hens; 
selection of eggs for incubation; natural 
incubation; artificial incubation; mar- 
keting poultry and poultry products; dis- 
eases, bad habits and insect pests; es- 
sentials of successful farm poultry 
houses; ioss yearly from bad eggs; how 
to increase farm poultry profits; how 
school work may be based on poultry 
club work; Poultry Day Program.”’ The 
detailed information given under these 
topics constitutes a thorough course of 


instruction in all that goes to make up a |}: 


successful poultry keeper. The re- 
mainder of the book is equal to this in 
every way. 


‘‘English Literature.’’ A Guide to the 
Best Reading. By Edwin L. Miller, A. 
M. Cloth. 12mo. 597pp. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 

In his preface the author states as his 
reason for writing this book that he has 
always been ‘‘a lover, an owner, and a 
reader of books,’’ from no pedantic de- 
sire to improve his mind, but because it 
is real fun. Therefore, he hopes to be 
able to impart to the high school boys 
and girls of America the secret of this 
joy. To that end, his pages should be 
read, ‘‘not because they are instructive, 
but because they are entertaining.’’ It 
may fairly be said that they are both 
instructive and entertaining, and that 
their criticisms on English authors are 
fair and discriminating. There are many 


' tables which link history and literature, 
| by giving a chronological table of the 


| contemporary 


| Peasant Revolt. 


| 312 illus. 
| Company, Philadelphia. 





English kings, with their dates, their 
literature, principal 
events of the period, and modern Eng- 
lish literature founded upon the events 
of that period. For example, we find 
this entry: ‘‘ Richard II., 1877-1899. 1381 
Shakespeare’s Richard 
II.’’ The chapters upon Spenser, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Scott, Brown- 
ing and Rudyard Kipling, who is char- 
acterized as ‘‘the greatest writer of the 
present time,’’ are, to quote no others, 
splendid examples of critical writing 
which is at the same time interesting, 
and authoritative. The chapter on Re- 
cent Writers, which is made up of para- 
graph characterizations upon the better 
known writers of this generation, con- 
tains many apt and felicitous phrases. 


**Productive Plant Husbandry.””’ A 
Textbook for High Schools. By Kary 
C. Davis, Ph. D. Cloth. 8vo. 462pp. 
$1.75 net. J. B. Lippincott 


Professor Kary C. Davis, editor of the 
Lippincott’s Farm Manual Series, has 
had the responsibility of writing the first 
volume of this new series ‘‘Farm Life 
Texts,’’ of which he is also to be the 
editor. The series is for school use, and 
**is intended to be the first and last word 
upon agricultural instruction.’’ There 
are in the beginning chapters on Seeds 
and Propagation, Soils, Water, Drainage 
and Rotation. Then follow fifteen chap- 
ters on specific crops, which are exhaus- 
tively treated. The concluding chapters 
are on Weeds, Economic Insects, Plant 
Diseases, Methods of Control for Insects 
and Diseases, ‘the Business of Farming, 
and the Rural Community. ‘Teachers 
will find this book admirable for refer- 
ence, and to supplement the briefer texts 
of shorter courses or of lower grades. 
Each chapter is furnished with Fieid 
and Laboratory Exercises, Questions, 
and References to special Literature, 
which will greatly enhance the value of 
the book for the general teacher. 


*“German Without Tears.’’ An Ele- 
mentary German Reading Book. Adapted 
from the French of Lady Hell, by A. 
H. Hutchinson. In three books. Stiff 
paper. 16mo. Book I, 64pp. 24¢; Book 
II, 96pp., 82c;. Book III, 126pp., 40c; 
net. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 

This series of books is intended, by 
the natural process of repetition, to 
ground the child in the fundamentals of 
German, in words and phrases suitable 
to his years. ‘There is no grammar; no 
formal explanations are made of irreg- 
ular verbs, or of other form alterations. 
It is expected that the child will accept, 
as he does in life, the name for the 
thing, without’ question. Words and 




















HOW TO TEACH 
AGRICULTURE 


SUCCESSFULLY IN THE 


RURAL SCHOOLS: 
ROTATE THE SUBJECTS 


Avoid the Errors of Bookish Work and Skimming 


Rotation of subjects gives the pupils more agriculture, 
keeps the work live, real and vital, makes it easier for the 


county superintendent, who usually has little_or no help 


in rural supervision 





























STUDYING AGRICULTURE 


- Nothing but WORDS, WORDS, WORDS, from the pages of a book, 
while the whole world without unfolds a lesson written in the language 
of reality, unobscured by the reasonings of men. 





“How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in 
the Rural Schools” —24-page illustrated booklet. Sample 
copies 2 cents each,” 

Send for List of Agricultural Charts, Lantern Slides, 
Booklets, Stencils, Mottoes, etc. This material will assist 
you in teaching Agriculture. 





The sole “object of the Agricultural Extension Department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company is to help YOU make YOUR work more 
effective, It is not a matter of making money out of charts; slides, 
booklets, or any other material prepared and published by the Department. 
The Extension Department was not organized to make sales. But we do 
want to work with people who are in earnest; who really want to do some- 
thing worth while. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY (Inc.) 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director. 


Harvester Bldg.’ CHICAGO 
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Durceesiqul Jiachers Apher, 


That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


| DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster. When questions 


arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
| seals, cic., do you suggest that the New International is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the information desired ? 

Dr. Suzzalo says: “Training ch ildren to a competent and ready use of the 


dictionary and fixing the habit of cons ulting it is one of the main duties 
that the school can perform for a student.’ . 


} Your pupils should have every opportunity to 

} win, Why not requisition your school officials 

| for the New International, the One Supreme 
Authority? 

400,000 Words, 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 

6000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries, 


30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of Other References, 


| GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panamae 


Pacific Exposition, 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 























How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at a 
minimum of cost. 


Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 














SPICELAND, 
LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. “txoiany 
| : 
pean se TEACHERS HELPS 
SEXOLOGY (Easiest and quickest way to display, pic 
— = by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. >} Moore Push-Pins 
Rg imparts in a clear . ne aaa GLASS HEADS, STEEL POINTS. 
of way, in one volume: Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger 
with a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors,ete, 






















Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. > 
Knowledge a Father Should Impartto His Son. , 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. t 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. : 


At Stationery, FeIwarey Drog 
and Photo Supply stores 

In Canada 1 

Rameies, Ss. sand ‘Booklet Free. 


Woe 


10c 


MOORE PUSH-PIN C0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BASKETRY FOR CRAFT WORKERS 


MATERIALS ‘Sen4,for free Catalog! “Everything 
s for Basket Makin ing.” Reeds, willow, 

chaircane, raffia, Indianash splints, braided rush and 

| straw, dyes and finishes, tools and booksof instruction. 


| Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc, 968 Watertown St., West Newton, Mass. 








Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
dj Medical Kavnledge a Wife Should Have. 


s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Allin one volume, 
IIlustrated. 
$2. ad postpat 
te for ‘Uther Peop! 
PURITAN PUB. CI co. On» 158 1s8 Perry F Building, PHILA. PAT 
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EXCHSIOR UTERATIRE senres 


Excelsior Literature Series 


A LOW PRICED SERIES OF 
ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
e Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. They are thoroughly 











adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 

















1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Bio-|19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
graphical introduetic on,oral and} Dickens, Complete with notes Supervising Editor. Biographi- 
Written CXETCISES, NOLES. .....9DO| —.rrcccccscceccccccccrccecccccses 10c cal skete +h, introduction, si 

3 Courtship ot Mile s Standish. |: 21 Criel he H h. Dick- tt Hg ice 
Introduction and notes 10c¢ ric Ga t ngs he be Heearth, Di and questions for study, critical 

5 Vision oftuie Lamadal, Lowel. |en ons, Compie te with notes...10¢) comments and pronouncing -~ 
Biographicalsketch, notes, ques.|—> Fe “7 ili lar Loe gends. Inez N.|  cabulary.......ccccccceseeeees 
Lions and Outlines forstudy..10e} told for Fhe sl a rival 3 Silas Marner. Eliot. Bio- 

y Enoch Arden. Tennyson, Bio- Beck graphical sketch, notes, questions 

aphical sketch, introduction,|~ Some Water Birds, Inez N, for study on each chapter, criti- 
notes, outlines, questions,...10e| MeFee. Description and stories,! 6a) comments and biblios sraphy. 

! Great Stone Face. Haw-| = Fourth to Sixth grades.. 106 | The most complete edition pub- 
thorne. Biographical sketch, 27 Hiawatha. Longfellow, Intro-| lished forclass study. Edited t 
notes, questions and outlines for duction, notes, vocabulary... 15e| sce og dited by 

: ne - M MY Hiram R, Wilson, State Normal 
MIME. cskbs shu aki vensacnsecuer 10c (29 Milion’s Minor Poems, Colleze. A 5 Ohi 1" ; 

il Browning's Poems, Selected.|  (L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ollege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas 
iViih notes aud ouillnes..c. 10¢ Lycidas.) “Edited by Cyrus Lau: c. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 

15 Wordsworth’s Poems,  Se- ron Hooper of the Murray F,| 238 pages. Paper....coccceees 20¢ 
lected. With introduction, notes} Tuley High School, Chicago,/34 Silas Marner. Sameas above, 
and outlines for study........ 10c Thomas C, Blaisdell, President Of; Cloth DINAING........eeeeeeeee 30c 

15 Sohrat and Rustam, Arnold. Alma College, Michigan, Super-|35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. 
Introduction, notes, Outlines] vising Editor, Biographical) With Biographical sketch, intro- 
EES a eS 10c| sketch and introduction, Notes} duction, numerous notes and pro- 
The Children’s Poet. A study and questions for study; pro- : nounemg vocabulary 1lde 
of Longfellow’s poetry for chil- nouncing vocabulary....e..- l37 1 f ako 4 Bible 
drenotthe primary grades, with|31 IdylHs of the King. Tenny-|” a rature of the varie 
explanations, language exercises, son. (The Coming of Arthur, | CLLIE.. + seeeseerseveveeecseses I5e 
outlines, written and oral work, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot, 39 The Sketch Book “(Selected) 
with selected poems. By Lillie and Elaine, The Passing of Ar- Irving, Biography, introduction 
Farts, Olio Teachers College... 10e thur.) Kdited by Cyrus Lauron ANC NOLES. ...c00008 eveeeee ose 5c 

Published (F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING co., Dansville, N. FR) Order From Most 


Jointly by | HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. { Convenient Point 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


phrases introduced for the first time are 
given in a vocabulary at the beginning 
of each lesson. At the end of each book 
is a complete vocabulary, and an ap- 
pendix for the teacher, outlining the ex- 
planations which it will be advisable to 
make with each lesson. 


“One Thousand Literary Questions 
and Answers.’’ By Mary Eleanor Kra- 
mer. Cloth. 12mo. 285pp. $1.00 net. 
Sully & Kleinteich, New York. 

The literary facts that all weil-read 
persons should know about the authors 
of America, past and present, are here 
brought together. They are numbered, 
and carefully indexed, so that the lack 
of chronological arrangement is not felt. 
The nature and scope of the questions 
can best be shown by examples. ‘‘Who 
wrote ‘The Song of the Shirt?’ ’’ ‘‘Give 
the words of Portia’s Plea.’’ ‘*‘What 
does James Russell Lowell say of suc- 
cess?’’ ‘‘Who is worshiped as the great- 
est teacher and moralist in China?’’ 
‘‘For what is Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, famed?’’ ‘‘Who wrote ‘The Light 
that Failed?’’’ ‘‘What American Poet 
wrote his first verses over the signature 
of ‘Pip Pepperpod?’ ”’ 


**Field Lore for Young Farmers.’’ A 
Textbook for the Graded Schools. By 
Katherine Atherton Grimes, associate 
editor of ‘‘Southern Agriculturist.’’ 
Cloth, 12mo. 170pp. The Southern 
Publishing Company, Dallas, Texas. 

There have been many textbooks on 
agriculture written, in recent years, de- 
signed for the use of graded schools. 
Almost without exception, however, they 
have been treatises on general agricul- 
ture, and have been widely inclusive in 
their choice of material. This little 
book, however, written by an author who 
is well known to the readers of ‘‘ Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans from her con- 
tributions to the magazine and to the 
‘*Instructor Literature Series,’’ has 
chosen to confine itself solely to the 
problems of gardening. Beginning with 
soil, its formation and preparation for 
use, the chapters discuss in order plant 
food, the two types of plants, as shown 
in the corn and the oak, choice of crops, 
rotation of crops, soil fertilization, cul- 
tivation, planting, friends and enemies 
of plants, both weeds, birds, and insects; 
seed selection, seed fertilization, school 
and home gardening. These topics are 
handled simply, yet clearly and interest- 
ingly. There are many well chosen il- 
lustrations, and each chapter has a short 
list of review questions. 


**Rural School Management.’’ By Wil- 
liam Albert Wilkinson, Head of Depart- 
ment of Education, State Normal School, 
Mayville, N. D. Cloth. 12mo. 434pp. 
Illustrated. $1.50. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, Beston. 

Rural teachers and superintendents 
will find this book of real assistance in 
the work of conducting a rural school. 
The topics discussed include: ‘‘School 
Hygiene, Beautifying the Schvol Prem- 
ises, The School as a Social Center, The 
Course of Study, School Government, 
Records and Reports, The Daily Pro- 
gram, Boys’ and Girls’ Agriculture 
Club.’’ Each chapter is furnished with 
a list of questions for. review and per- 
sonal research, and a list of books for 
collateral reading. The illustrations add 
much to the usefulness of the book. 


‘*Education and Living.’’ By Ran- 
dolph Bourne, A. M. Author of ‘ ‘Youth 
and Life,’’ “The Gary Schools.’’ Cloth. 
12mo. 286pp. $1.25 net. The Century 
Co., New York. 

The twenty-eight chapters of this in- 
teresting and stimulating book are re- 
ferred to by the author, in the preface, 

s ‘‘papers,’’ reprinted from the ‘‘New 
Republic,’’ with some changes. They 
convey a criticism, searching and icono- 
clastic, of the present system of educa- 
tion, which depends upon large classes, 
strict uniformity of work and of grad- 
ing, and succeeds only in reducing all 
children to one dull level of mediocrity. 


TEACHERS— GET GOVERN- 
MENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the 
Government examinations soon to be held throughout 
the entire country. The positions to be filled pay from 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and annual vacations, 
and are life positions. 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. F255, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will: 








be sent free of charge, 
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The author cites the Portland, Oregon, 
survey as an example of the average 
school system—‘‘archaic and unfit’'— 
and cites the Gary, Ind., schools as the 
type of the school of the future. The 
book is intensely interesting, well writ- 
ten, and thought-provoking. It will do 
the teacher or superintendent who reads 
it positive good. 


‘Going to School in Animal Land.” 
By Julia Darrow Cowles. Illustrated, 
Cloth. 12mo. 1lllpp. 40c. A. Flana- 
gan Company, ‘Chicago. 

The common animals of the forest, the 
bear, owl, deer, and fox, and the mouse, 
chicken, and frog as well, here go to 
school to the ‘‘Wise Old Owl, ”? and learn 
the lessons which all little animals have 
to learn if they are to escape from their 
enemies and make a living. They have 
all sorts of experiences, and get into all 
sorts of childish troubles that make in. 
teresting reading for children. The il- 
lustrations are by Dorothy Dulin. 


‘‘Laws of Physical Science.’’ By Ed- 
win F. Northrup, Ph. D. Limp leather, 
J2mo. 210pp. $2.00 net. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

The fundamentals of science are its 
laws, principles, theorems and precise 
statements of facts. In this book, which 
is a full list of the general propositions 
or laws of physical science, students will 
find guidance, and will have before them 
in single view the ‘‘very epitome’’ of 
the world’s heritage of knowledge of its 
laws. Students will.find its compactness 
particularly valuable. There is included 
a bibliography of all books and journals 
referred to, and a very full index. 


‘*Bill’s School and Mine.’’ A Collec- 
tion of Essays on Education. By Wil- 
liam Suddards Franklin. Second edition. 
Cloth. 16mo. 102pp. $1.00. Franklin, 
MacNutt & Charles, Publishers, South 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

This little book is an interesting col- 
lection of thumb-nail essays on educa- 
tion. Part of it is concerned with a trip 
through the Rocky Mountains, and is il- 
lustrated with vignettes of mountain 
scenery. The articles are discursive, 
and suffer somewhat from over-senten- 
tiousness. 


**Women and Work. The Economic 
Value of College Education.’’ By Helen 
M. Bennett., Manager Chicago Collegi- 
ate Bureau of Occupations. Cloth. 
12mo. 287pp. $1.50 net. D. Appleton 
& Company, New York. 

This interesting and valuable study of 
the college woman in relation to her 
work, by an expert in the field, will be 
of interest to teachers dealing with High 
School, Normal School or College girls, 
and to the body of teachers in general. 
The author points out the vital relation- 
ship of health and poise to success, and 
the necessity of being fitted by more 
than fancy, or propinquity, for the line 
of work taken up. Of the more than 
eight million women in this country 
engaged in labor, seven-tenths are under 
thirty. The relationship of this tempo- 
ary employment, terminated by marriage 
at the time when the girl begins to be 
economically valuable, to the lower 
wages, and the opposition which women 
have to meet, and the relation of the 
college woman to its solution, form the 
thesis of this book. 


‘Vocational Mathematics for Girls.” 
By William H. Dooley, author of ‘‘ Vo- 
cational Mathematics.’’ Cloth. 12mo. 
869pp. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Many girls graduate from High schools 
and Commercial schools without being 
able to apply their knowledge to the prob- 
lems of industry and home-making. In 
this book the facts of arithmetic, men- 
suration and elementary algebra are ap- 
plied in a definite, concrete way to the 
problems of the daily life of women. 
The book is divided into six parts. Part 
I treats of fundamentals of number, 
ratio, mensuration, and a chapter on 
blue prints, plans for a home, and esti- 
mation of distances and weights. Part 
II discusses income, food, house con- 
struction, furnishing, and methods of 
saving. Part JII treats of dressmaking 
and millinery; Part IV of the office aid 
the store, Part V of nursing, and Part 
VI of the farm. The problems are prz2¢- 
tical, the formulas and theorems valua- 
ble, and the arrangement of the book 
admirable. 
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YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
ou can improve by our course in Public 
peaking. ramatic reading and entertaining, 

which includes physical culture and voice 

training. Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children i eS 


receive 
Send 4c. instamps for Iustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept, 8, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





a 











The University of Chicago 
HOM in addition to resident 


work, offers also instruce 
tion by correspondence, 


For detailed in- fs Bue 
formation address i | 


26th Year U.ofC.(Div.W)Chicago, 11}. mischet Tower 














Short-Story Writing 


)) Course of forty lessons in the his- 
tory, form, structure,and writing 
of the Short-Story, taught by Dr, 
J. Berg Esenwein, formerly Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Mi) One teacher who enrolled a year age 
hus received over $1000 for stories sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, Pictor- 
ial Review, McCall's and other magau- 
zines, 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
7 play ¥ vines Poetry and * ore Writ- 
ing, Journalism, ete, In all, over 
Dr. Esenwein One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
} fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 
50-Page Catalogue Free, Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 






















CGOV’T POSITIONS FOR WOMEN | 


Get My Money-Back Guarantee 
You'll be independent for life, in a govern- 
ment position, Clerkships in Post-office, 
Gov't Departments, Customs and Internal Reve- 
nue. Stenographers and Typewriters, Many 
others, ll under Civil Service--permanent 
places, dignified work, good pay, short hours, 
recular vacations. I prepare you for examina- 
tion and appointment. 


: Le bout thes tected 
Write today positions for women. vrhek for 
“Rook H. ©. 1140," Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 4 























If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 


andlike todraw—you should study 


Leading Art Managers—the men who 
know—recommend us and employ our 
students. We will guarantee to make you 

erry poe - Sip cr ovine. 

—Oor as a 

Write for FREE illustrated catalogue. 
COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL 

7, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chic 


Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 
of Chicago Including Training School for Nurses 


College established 1855. Diploma from accredited 
high school and two years of college work required 
forentrance. The Training School for Nurses is open 
toyoung women of good character, ages 19 to 35, 
Over 5000 graduates of both schools. The institution 
isendowed, and owns al) its own buildings. For in- 
formation regarding medical school, nurses’ training 
school or hospital, address DR. JOS. P. COBB. 
Dean, Box 12, 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let’s see what you can dowithit. Car- / 
toonists and illustrators earn from $20.00 

to $125.00 or mo: © pet. week. My practical 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen of 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines seplifies me to teach you. 
Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in 
stamps for test lesson plate ; also _collec- 

tion o” drawings ,showing possibilities 

for YOU. State your age, 
THE LANDON SCHOOL of Illustrating », 


and Cartooning 
1453 Schofield Bldg., Ol d, 0. 


Be A Government 
Teacher 


In the Indian School Service. Men and women 
aged 21 to50. Salaries range from $600 to $1200 
yearly, Beautiful locations. Living quarters usual- 
ly furnished, Annual vacation. If you would like 
this interesting work, write at once to 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE, 27T, St. Louis, Mo: 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


_ Carnegie College grants “Free Tuition” to the 
first applicants from each Post Office for the follow- 
ing Home Study Courses taught by mail: 






































Normal Civil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High Sehool Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Acrieuitural Typewriting 


f Salesmanship 
omest ic Science Story Writing Law 
Enrollment Fee $10.00: tuition free. Send name and 
address to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Dept. F, Rogers, Ohio. 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


j Training School for Nurses 
OTers a three year course to young women between ages of 
1°35, Aceredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers, Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 





An Educational Program for the 
War 


Suggestions for a program of school 
activity for different types of educational 
institutions during the war have been is- 
sued by Dr.. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. After point- 
ing out that attendance laws should be 
enforced as usual, Dr. Claxton says: 

‘Parents should be encouraged to 
make all possible efforts to keep their 
children in school and should have public 
or private help when they can not do so 
without it. Many young children will 
lack the home care given them in times 
of peace, and there will be need of many 
more kindergartens and Montessori 
schools than we now have. 

‘“‘The attendance in the high schools 
should be increased, and more boys and 
girls should be induced to remain until 
their course is completed. A school year 
of four terms of twelve weeks each is 
recommended for the high schools, as for 
the elementary school. In the high 
school adopting this plan arrrangements 
should be made for half-time attendance, 
according to the Fitchburg, Cincinnati, 
and Spartanburg, S. C., plans, for as 
large a proportion of pupils as possible. 
All laboratories and manual-training 
shops in high schools should be run at 
their. full capacity. In many of the 
shops work should be done which will 
have immediate value for the national 
defense. In all high schools in which 
domestic science (sewing, cooking, san- 
itation, ete.) is taught, large units of 
time should be given to sewing for the 
Red Cross and for local charities. 
Classes for grown-up women should be 
formed in which practical instruction 
can be given largely by lecture and dem- 
onstration on the conservation and eco- 
nomic use of food. 

**For all boys and girls who cannot 
attend the day sessions of the high 
schools, continuation classes should be 
formed, to meet at such times as may be 
arranged during working hours or in the 
evening. All cities should maintain eve- 
ning schools for adult men and women. 
In cities having considerable numbers of 
immigrants, evening schools should be 
maintained for them with classes in Eng- 
lish, in civics, and such other subjects 
as will be helpful to these foreigners in 
understanding our industrial, social, civic 
and political life. 

“The number of students in colleges, 
universities, and technical schools should 
increase rather than diminish. Many of 
the older and upper class men will vol- 
unteer for some branch of the military 
service, but all young men below theage 
of liability to selective draft and those 
not recommended for special service 
should be urged to remain and take full 
advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools, to the end that they may 
be able to render the most effective ser- 
vice in the later years of the war and 
the times of need that will follow. Prac- 
tically all women students should remain, 
and all boys and girls graduating from 
high schools should be urged to enter 
college, technical or normal school. 

** All students should be made to under- 
stand that it is their duty to give to their 
country and to the world the best and 
fullest possible measure of service, and 
that both will need more than they will 
get of that high type of service which 
only men and women of the best educa- 
tion and training can give. Patriotism 
and the desire to serve humanity may 
require of these young men and women 
the exercise of that very high type of 
self-restraint that will keep them to 
their tasks of preparation until the time 
comes when they can render service 
which can not be rendered by others. In 
agricultural colleges special intensive 
courses should be given to prepare 
teachers, directors, and supervisors of 
agriculture and practical farm superin- 
tendents. It should be remembered that 
the scientific knowledge and the super- 
vising and directing skill of these men 
and their ability to increase the produc- 
tive capacity of thousands of men of less 
knowledge and skill are far more valu- 
able than the work they can do as farm 
hands. 

*‘No college, university, or technical 
school that can avoid it should permit its 
faculty or student ‘body to be scattered 
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or its energies to be dissipated. ’’ 
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Get Your 


FLAG 


and the Flags 


of Our Allies 
Without a cent of 


expense, you Can secure a 


the flags and the portraits needed ior your room. 


Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or assorted 
with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your pupils 
easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the % to us and we 
will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, on 
staff with gilded ornament, FREE. . 


Offer No. 2: A Standard U. S. all bunting flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft. FREE. 





Fast colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For 
the sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 
Offer No.3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, 


on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Russian and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful 
for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. American, 
French, English, Russian and Italian. Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with 
ornaments. Make beautiful decorations for home as well as_ school- 
room. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


i Offer No.5: Wonderful “Oil Process” paintings of Washington, Lin- 
coln and Wilson. 13x16 inches in a one anda half inch gilded frame. 
For the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one picture, for 60 buttons, 
two pictures, and for 75 buttons all three pictures, FREE. 
Offer No.6: A fine Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Large size. 
any pencil. For the sale of twenty buttons at ten cents. 


Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


101 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 


a ener eetoal Kill The Hair Root 


Standard Day and Night courses, Splendid fac- | My method is the onl . = the 
ulty, Unexcelled seen My gh Aen A on | | growing cain. Pany vs harmle 
plan, Work approve y cago Board | 5. MAHLER : 
of Education tor promotional credit. | ~ eS ne 
Write for catalog. CHICAGO HOSPITAL COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, Box F, 3836 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, 





Sharpens 





















oscars, ree. 
s. We h beauty ¢ 
Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


b Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- $10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
Writers=""" Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. | Details FREE. Producers League, 334 8t. Louis, Mo, 

















Every Teacher Who Possesses a Camera 
Should Read This Advertisement 
We Make a Specialty of— 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
ecards fromany subject by reproduce 
ing from the original photo. 

Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative. 

AKING PICTURES is a most de- 
lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but it is robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop the films 
and do the other work necessary to se- 
cure the finished pictures. The facilities 
at the command of the amateur photo- 
grapher do not always permit of first 
class work and consequently theresults, 
oftentimes, are disappointing. . 

We possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of photographic work in a first class 
manner, The materials which we use are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unex- 
celled. Our prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be noted by a glance 
at the schedule of prices printed below. 

t® All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt, and are sent to you postage paid, 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing Spool Films | Prices for Printing 
PNT O GX DOSMEC TINY. co cccvaeicccccacescatesest<ccsaccass 0c | Azo Prints Unmounted 





“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 













Atiy 10 OF 12 Exposure HIME ....5.6<0060.cccssececcees L5e Her rer WaT eh ws 
Prices for Developing Film Packs 317). 

OPO SACHS (AIG BINC) ss icccedecocersassccscaccsovecd 25e | aimee abso — " 

DP IACES (QING HINO) CRO cccccecccccccscccscasces papiacesee be sicescnnen ieee te Photo 






Begs” NOTE: All films should be sent to us securely wrapped I 
and with the sender’s name and address on the package. Each Additional Doz. Same Negative....48 
Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. ] Special Rates on Large Orders 


Enlargements We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 


largemeuts from any good negative and can furnish them 
either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired, A 
price list will be gladly sent on request. 
Remittance should accompany a)1 orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 
Clyde E. Hulbert, Mgt_Art Dept. F. A. owen Pub. co. Dansville,N.Y. 


**¥OU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL DO THE REST’’ 


PRN i iininkcsacccdsacnacdcteserdecctnesasssece 75¢ 
( 
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50 Books at 5 Cents Each 


If Ordered in Lots of 5 or more Copies of a Title or Assorted as Desired 


. ? . . 2 a 
3 Little Workers and What They Work With. By Arc 
few of the wonders of adaptation to environment which nature exhibits in her creatures, The 
Frog, Woodchuck, Beaver, etc. Illustrated, (Grades 1-3) 
’ By Harriet G. Reiter. A tale of the dramatic incidents of Lin- 
Story of Lincoln. coln’s life, those that appeal to the young and leave the desire to 
emulate the goodness of this great man. (Grades 3-6) 
’ . : By Emma M. Maguire. An adaptation insimple 
Fairy Stories of the Moon. vocabulary and attractive language of several 
little stories, mostly from other tongues, concerning our great lunar neighbor, (Grades 1-2) 
: : By John Ruskin. This fanciful story is a 
King of the Golden River. great favorite in the schoolroom, The con- 
venience of the size and form of our little books with their complete stories is well shown 


in thisnumber. (Grades 3-6) 
By Washington Irving. In addition to this famous story the 


11 Rip Van Winkle. booklet contains The Stage Coach, another sketch by 


Washington Irving. (Grades 5-8) 
») By Washington Irving. Ichabod Crane, the 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Yankee schoolmaster, has been made one of the 


famous characters of American fiction through this story of Irving’s. It is an accepted 


classic in most schools. (Grades 5-8) 
) ‘ ‘ : By H. W. Longfellow. This beautiful 
Courtship of Miles Standish. poem concerning the doughty Captain of 
Plymouth and the love of John Alden and Priscilla, is read universally in the schools in some 
form, The complete text in good type is given in this book. (Grades 6-8) 
-4 By Henry W. Longfellow. Another of Longfellow’s poems which has be- 
14 Evangeline. come a classic. In addition to the complete text there is a brief historical 


introduction, (Grades 6-8) 


on Cmte 


fund 
oe 


By John G. Whittier. This winter idyll by Whittier has a place on 
15 Snowbound. nearly every list of required or suggested readings. In addition to the 
poem, there are explanatory notes and biographical sketch, (Grades 6-8) 


17 Enoch Arden. By Alfred Tennyson. This great idyll by Tennyson, so widely used 


in schools, is given complete, with notes. (Grades 6-8) 

) \ Tia . By James Russell Lowell. This story of The Holy Grail, 
18 1sion of Sir Launfal. by Lowell, is one of the finest poems in American liter- 
ature and is read in all schools. In addition to the poem, there is anexplanatory introduction, 
a biography of the author and several other poems by Lowell. (Grades 7-8) 


. » ss 
19 The Cotter’s Saturday Night and Other Poems. 
3y Robert Burns. This volume contains, in addition to The Cotter’s Saturday Night, several 
other of Burns’ poems. These include For A’ Thatand A’ That, Auld Lang Syne, John An- 
derson, The Banks o’ Doon, The Highland Lassie, Highland Mary, The Highland Laddie, 


Afton Water, and others, (Grades 7-8) 
ov By Nathaniel Hawthorne. This is oneof Hawthorne’s 
20 The Great Stone Face. best sketches. Included with it in this volume are two 


other of his tales: A Rill from the Town Pump, and The Toll Gatherer’s Day. (Grades 6-8) 
By John Brown. 


ya Rab and His Friends. ah caro Rab is, probably, the best known dog 


This story is read and re-read in the 
schools and is here presented in fine shape for that purpose. (Grades 6-8) 
» ° By Oliver Goldsmith. 
23 The Deserted Village and The Traveler. #¥,0jive", Goldsmith. 
is read wherever English literature is studied while the second is almost equally popular, 
(Grades 7-8) 
or7 By Harriet G. Reiter. Some of the most 
al Eleven Fables from Aesop. attractive stories of this great classic told in 
language for the children themselves to read: The Lion and the Mouse, The Ant and the 
Grasshopper, The Crow and the Pitcher, The Dove and the Ant, The Fox and the Grapes, The 
Vox and the Crow, The Dog in the Manger, The Lark and her Young Ones, The Town Mouse 
and the Field Mouse. (Grades 1-2) 
oy ° 4 . By Harriet G. Reiter. Contains the Story of Our Flag, Story of 
32 Patriotic Stories. The Liberty Bell, of Paul Revere’s Ride and of Two Boston Boys. 


(Grades 1-2) 
The authorship of this old-time story is ascribed 


Little Goody Two Shoes. to Oiiver Goldsmith, and it has retained its in- 


terest for child readers through all the years since his day. (Grades 3-5) 


- 
— 


es 
Or 


By Harriet G. Reiter. New and fresh to the children 
Jack and the Beanstalk. of each generation, Well adapted and illustrated, 


(Grades 2-3) 


- 
~ 


& 
~l 


2 By Harriet G. Reiter. This beautiful little 
Adventures of a Brownie. story has been well adapted for this book and 
nicely illustrated, (Grades 2-3) 
‘= 4 By Harriet G. Reiter. The Father of his Country 
AD5 Boyhood of Washington. was, of course, once a boy, and this sketch of his 
life at that time is made interesting for other .boys, while as natural and as historically 
(Grades 2-4) 


Ce 
OO 


accurate as possible. 
Q e 4 By Harriet G, Reiter. Both of these 
16 Puss in Boots and Cinderella. popular stories are told in language 
adapted to children in primary grades. (Grades 2-3) 
By Nellie McCabe. Tells of Columbus as a boy, of his finst 
4 Story of Columbus. trip on the water, his life on the sea, the countries he visited, 
his trip to the new world, his landing at San Salvador and his return home, (Grades 2-4) 
° 4 | By Bertha E. Bush, All school children of this age 
dO Indian Children Tales. are interested in Indians. They will be interested in 
the nine pleasant stories told here about Indian children, (Grades 3-5) 
ory ° By Bertha E. Bush. This famous story 
O( Story of Robinson Crusoe. though much condensed, is exceedingly well 
told and will keep the interest of the readers of these grades. (Grades 3-4) 
r76 Ww ] By Georgiana M, Craik, This charming 
( 2 Bow- OW and Mew-Mew. story of a dog and cat, their unreasonable 
discontent, and many escapades and return home, is real children’s literature, The story, the 
style and the moral are all good, (Grades 2-3) 
7 es By Elizabeth McKane. How coal was made through geologic ages, 
lo Story of Coal. its discovery in this country, and how itis mined and made useful to 
illustrated. 5 


men, (Grades 3-5) 


These books have from 32 to 48 pages each, are well printed on good paper and bound in durable paper covers. 





’ By Harriet G. Reiter. The exciting adventures of this 
82 Stor y of Daniel Boone. great pioneer as told in this book will not only tarde 
your pupils but instruct them in many of the important events of our history, especially that 
-which centers in the States of Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina, Illustrated, 
(Grades 4-6) 
Japan is rich in 


By Inez N. McFee. 
95 J apanese Myths and Legends. myths and legends. Several of those 
Tock -— tala by the children of that country are here told for the children of our own, 
rades 4- 


Compiled by Grace B, Faxon, A number of poe 
104 Mother Goose Reader ¢ for children, the character being well explained br 
the title. Old Mother Hubbard, Simple Simon and ‘others of the favorites of children wil] 
delight them in this form. (Grades 1-2) 


: je : By Robert Browning. Notes accomp: 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin. the text of this famous poem. Incident of 
the French Camp is also given, together with many quotations from Browning's other pooms 
and a biography of the poet. (Grades 5-8) 


: : 4 By S. T. Coleridge. In addition to th 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 3:8. 7, Coleridge. In addition to the 
planatory notes and definitions, and a biography of Coleridge. (Grades 7-8) 
H : =— By Inez N.McFee. A true lover anda student 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks I. of birds has written of them here, It is “ae 
set study, but just as it says, a chatty discourse on birds and their ways, in a way to lead all to 
become bird lovers and students, (Grades 4-6) 


: By Ella B. Hallock, This “story” is told in the verse 
147 Story of King Arthur. 3 Tennyson in his “Idylls of the King.” Selections are 
made which tell of “The Birth of Arthur,” “‘Arthur’s Youth,” “Arthur’s Appearance,” “‘De- 
scription of Sir Galahad,’ “‘Galahad’s Vision of the ,Grail,’’? and soonto “The Passing of 
Arthur.” The selections give almost a complete story. There are numerous notes, the history 
and traditions of Arthur and a short chapter on “King Arthur in Literature.” (Grades 6-3) 


: By Edward E. Hale. This is the com- 
149 The Man Without a Country. py amare Bale Fis is the com. 
Edward Everett Hale, printed in good-sized type. <A brief biography of the author is also in- 
cluded. This story for the inculcation of patriotism is used universally in the schools and in 
this form every member of the class may havea copy. (Grades 6-8) 
By Edgar Allan Poe. It was not alone asa poet that Edgar Allan 
151 The Gold Bug. Poe excelled. He was ashort story writer, and the same genius 
shows forth in these works as in his poems, (Grade 8) 
714° By Robert Louis Stevenson. The com- 
152 A Child s Garden of Verses. plete collection of these child verses by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Good-sized print. (Grades 2-5) 
By Inez N. McFee. The story of the ‘Maid of Orleans” 
182 Story of Joan of Are. is one of the most wonderful in history. It is told a 
this book with sufficient fullness, and with appreciation of the character of the heroine and 
her history. (Grades 4-7) 
By Louise de la Ramee. One of the most popular of young 
183 A D og of F landers. people’s stories and required for school reading in neay 
courses, It is given complete in this low-priced form, (Grades 4-6) 
4 By Sarah K. Grames, Later, the pupils will 
186 Heroes from King Arthur. read more or less fully the Idylls of the King, 
and other poems concerning King Arthur and his Knights. Here they are introduced to sev- 
eral of these characters in fine prose, with liberal embellishment from the poem, (Grades 4-6) 
4 By Sarah K. Grames. ‘Teachers familiar with “‘Les 
192 Story of Jean Valjean. Miserables” will appreciate the large task of sunidons- 
ing the story of Hugo’s great hero into a book of this size. But it has been done most skil« 
fully. Hugo’s language has been retained where possible and his spirit completely, (Grade 8) 


205 Eyes and No Eyes and the Three Giants, }¥ Dr. Aiken and 
stories are one hundred years or so old, but still appeal strongly to the child-mind. “Eyes and 
No Eyes” stimulates the observation of the young in a delightful way. Charles Kingsley said: 
“That story was of more use to me than any dozen other stories I ever read.’ (Grades 4-6) 


212 Stories of Robin Hood. fy,Perthe #, Bush, Robin Hood, and his "Merry 


told of them in a way which will interest her readers. (Grades 4-6) 


By Charles and Mary Lamb. Thousands of chil- 

216 Tales from Shakespeare. dren have received their ‘introduction to Shakes- 
peare through the medium of Lamb’s Tales. In this collection are given Tempest, Merchant 
of Venice, Macbeth. (Grades 7-8) 


‘ Condensed from Parkman by Sarah K. Grames. This conden- 
231 The Oregon Trail. sation retains the author’s language to a great extent and 
gives an idea of the close observation and wonderful descriptive power which have made this 

an American Classic. (Grades 6-8) 


: : By Laura Rountree Smith. This author has 

262 Four Little Cotton-Tails. won great favor through her books for children, 
and especially those dealing with the Cotton-Tails, In this book she has taken the same char- 

acters, treating of them in different situations from her previous books, but with the same in- 

teresting skill and ingenuity. The characteristic illustrations are by the author, (Grades 2-3) 


. By Charles Dickens. (Retold by Elsie May 
284 The Story of Little Nell. Bye ens, ee et ond Curiosity 
Shop” and the language of the master story teller has been almost wholly retained, the retell- 
ing making it a complete and connected story. (Grades 5-7) 

By W. L. Nida. This book gives 
285 Story of Panama and the Canal. not only much information in regard 
to the. great work of building the canal, but also much concerning the early history of 

Panama, the physical features of the Isthmus, the Canal Zone, etc. (Grades 6-8) 


By Booker T, Washington. This is not a reprint, but 
286 The Stor y of Slavery * was written especially for this series by Dr. Wash- 
ington, the famous president of Tuskegee Institute, author of “Up From Slavery,” himself 
born in slavery, and possibly the best known and most distinguished representative of his race. 
Coming from the source that it does, this is a most enlightening book, A biographical sketch 
of the author is also given, (Grades 6-8) 


| H : By L. Morton Tillinghast. This is one of the most in- 
287 Life in Colonial Days. teresting books in our list. It tells the children of these 
days of many of the customs and circumstances of their grandparents,—The lights they used, 
How they kept warm, How they made their cloth, How they went to school and the kind of 


schoolhouses, (Grades 5-7) 
ORDER BY NUMBER. 


The above titles are selected from the Instructor Literature Series which is listed complete on page 78 of this magazine and they are 
being displayed in this manner to emphasize the value and importance of the series as a whole. 

Over one million of these little books are printed each year and they are being used in thousands of schools as supplementary readers. _ 

In scope, in number of titles and variety of topics covered, in quality of contents and excellence of editorial supervision, and, in fact, in 
every way this series of books excels any other series of ‘‘classics’’ or supplementary readers published at a popular price. 


Look over the above list carefully and note the wealth of material offered. ] ’ 
Select the titles best suited to the work your pupils are now doing and send us your order today. 


you of their value and usefulness. 


If you have never used these books, a trial order will convince 


Remember the price is only 5 cents each, prepaid, when five or more copies are ordered. 


(F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) orver From most 
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HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. j “ONVENENT POINT 
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and 


Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls 


Educational work of the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Seouts, and the Campfire Girls is 
described in the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Education. In describ- 
ing the educational phase of Boy Scout 
work, Mr. James E. West, chief scout 
executive, declares: ‘‘The Boy Scout 
movement aims to reinforce all of the 
agencies which make for right living 
and character development in the youth 
of America. It does not seek to super- 
sede the home, church, or school, but to 
supplement these institutions largely in 
the leisure time of the boy; and to im- 
part by means of its own programs and 


exercises the virtues of chivalry, honor, - 


and good citizenship. The character- 
building work of the movement is pre- 
sented to boys in what is meant to be 
an ‘‘attractive wrapping.’’ It is based 
largely on the method of learning by 
doing, in order that boys may be taught 
to be resourceful and self-reliant in all 
situations in which they may be placed. 

“The movement is non-sectarian and 
non-political. Its program offers to the 
boy a well-rounded mental, physical, and 
moral experience, largely out-of-doors, 
and calculated to develop a love of coun- 
try, God, and neighbor. For its success 
the movement depends upon the volun- 
tary leadership of men of high ideals, 
who serve as scout masters and scout 
commissioners. The educational aspect 
of the work is emphasized by the fact 
that of the 7,C67 men who held commis- 
sions as scout masters on December 31 
last, about 65 per cent are college men 
and over 80 per cent have either a high- 
school or a college education; 1,655 give 
their occupation as clergymen, and 790 
as public-school teachers; others are pro- 
fessional men, journalists, students, or 
men engaged in mechanical or mercan- 
tile pursuits. In practically all of the 
350 chartered councils the public schools 
are definitely represented through the 
service of the school superintendent on 
the executive board, and in many cases 
the school superintendent serves as presi- 
dent of the council.”’ 

In describing the educational work of 
the Girl Scouts, Mr. Montague Gammon, 
the executive secretary, shows how the 
movement has grown in a wholesome and 
normal way from a small beginning in 
Savannah, Ga., in 1912 to a national 
organization with troops in 250 communi- 
ties. He says: ‘‘The Girl Scout pro- 
gram, presenting all of its activities in 
group work, pre-eminently fills a distinct 
need in the equipment of women for 
modern life. In its requirements for the 
three grades of scouting and for the pro- 
ficiency badges the organization is em- 
phasizing the home-making occupations 
and virtues. Nursing and first aid oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the training.’”’ 
‘‘While the Girl Scouts organization is 
non-sectarian, it is distinctly religious. 
Each girl is expected to live up to the 
tenets of her particular church. She can 
not be a good scout unless she is faithful 
to her own religion. ’’ 

Group teaching by mothers is one of 
the features of the work of the Camp- 
tire Girls, as described by Mrs. Cecelia 
Farwell in the Bureau’s report. She 
points out how one mother who is espe- 
cially good in making bread will invite 
all the girls of a group to her home on 
Saturday and teach them how to make 
bread, while another, who excels in sew- 
ing, or some other form of home craft, 
will take them into her home for the 
next meeting. 





New Site of Johns Hopkins 


After spending forty years in its quar- 
ters in the heart of the city of Baltimore, 
where it was practically lost as an in- 
stitution, the Johns Hopkins University 
has removed to Homewood, its new 
one hundred and twenty acre site in the 
northern part of thecity. A copy of the 
University circular just received gives 
views and descriptions of the new build- 
ings of which only four out of the eleven 
immediately required have been erected. 
These are of similar architectural type, 
‘*Georgian of colonial days, as appropri- 
ate to the location and environment of 
the University.’’ This move will give 
Johns Hopkins greatly improved facili- 
ties and a larger place in American uni- 
versitv life. 


4 beautiful pictures will 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





WAR 


As this country has 
entered the World War, 
never perhaps has 
there been so great 
need for interesting the 
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THE TEACHER’S RESOLVE 


ictures _ 
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boys and girls of our 
public schools in the 
beautiful things in life. 
Enough of horror will 
enter their minds; we 
should not fail to coun- 
teract this by develop- 


During this new school year—from September to June— 
every girl and every boy in my school shall become 
acquainted -with ten beautiful pictures, one each month. 





ing a love for the finest 
things. A _ love for 


help, 

Again, The pupils in 
the public schools will 
‘be children and youth 
butonce. If they are 
defrauded of their 
rights now, their op- 
portunity will have 
passed, Unless they 
learn in school to know 


A Cent-and-a-Half 


There are 2200 subjects from which to choose. 
Smaller, Half Cent Size. 
Larger, Eight Cent Size. 





and love the world’s 
greatest pictures, most 
of them will never 
know them. 








9x12, all for 5 two-cent stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


These pictures cost only 
each for 


dred. Size 5%x8. 


For 5 or more. 10x12. 


20 or more, postpaid ; 
20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hun- 


For 50 or more. Size 3x34 


First of all. Send for our beautiful 64 page Catalogue containing 1600 miniature illustrations, 2 





Spirit of ’76 


2 


pictures, a bird picture in Natural Colors and (at present) an Extra Size picture on paper 


(Please do not send for the catalogue without sending the stamps.) 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








The Dog Day Club 


This is the title of an ingenious and 
interesting little story by Irene M. Gould. 
This ‘‘Dog Day Club’’ was inspired by 
Jiggs, Jags and Josh, three pet dogs, 
and their youthful owners, and the story 
tells how under the suggestion of a wide- 
awake teacher it was made a “brainy” af- 
fair, and developed into a real community 
occasion, with a moonlight school, a 
Martha Washington Circle, “and a gen- 
eral air of expectancy—foretelling bet- 
ter things at hand.’’ The story is. pub- 
lished in a neat little booklet, by G. & 
C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., pub- 
lishers of the Webster New International 
Dictionary, and many others of the Mer- 
riam-Webster series of dictionaries and 
will be sent free and postpaid to teachers 
and superintendents who would like 
copies for distribution to pupils and for 
schoolroom use. 


School Peace Essay Prizes 


The American School Peace League, 
of which William H. Taft is Honorary 
President, has announced the winners of 
the annual Seabury prize essay contest 
for normal school seniors and seniors in 
secondary schools. The first prize in 
normal school work in the topic ‘‘What 
Education Can Do Toward the Mainte- 
nance of Permanent Peace,’’ was won 
by Miss Icie F. Johnson, Warrensburg, 
Mo. ; second, Hermas Jesse Rogers, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; third, Mrs. Mary M. 
Barclay, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The first prize for high schools on the 
subject ‘‘The Influence of the United 
States in the Adoption of a Plan for Per- 
manent Peace,’’ was won by Carroll M. 
Hollister, Norwalk, Conn.; second, Miss 
Zora Guenard, Superior, Wis.; third, 
Miss Edna A. Hull, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Keep the Colors in View 


The peoples of the earth are living in 


atime of history-making—the greatest. 


era of the ages. It is a time when the 
story of the flag cannot be told too often. 
The stars and stripes should be in view 
to-day in every school yard and every 
schoolroom in every American city, 
town and district. Young America 
should have daily lessons in patriotism. 
Nothing will more freely bring to the 
young mind the momentous struggle now 
on than to see Old Glory close to the flags 
of our Allies. The colors of the Nations 
now banded together in the cause of lib- 
erty are a valuable addition to the equip- 
ment of any schoolroom. 

Americans everywhere are joining the 
names of Washington, Lincoln and Wil- 
son. Their portraits also will find a wel- 
come in every school. The Mail Order 
Flag Co. of Anderson, Indiana, which, 
fifteen years ago, outlined the earliest 
plan to give handsome flags to schools 
free, tell of their latest plans to give 
without cost the stars and stripes, the 
flags of France, England, Italy and 
Russia and ‘‘oil process’’ portraits of 
the three great presidents. The propo- 
sition is a worthy one and is fully ex- 
plained in an advertisement to be found 
on another page in this ‘issue. 





New Song a “Hit” at N. E. A. 


The following soldiers’ marching song 
was presented to the Portland convention 
by Prof. A. J. Gantvoort, teacher of 
music in public schools of Cincinnati. It 
was sung with great enthusiasm by the 
N. E. A. members. Professor Gantvoort 
predicted that this song will take an ad- 
vance position over ‘‘Tipperary’’ and 
that he believed it would prove the big 
popular musical hit of the year. The 
song is based on the new slogan ‘‘Can 
the Kaiser,’’ recently adopted by Amer- 
ican soldiers and marines. 


CANNING THE KAISER 
By Upton Sinclair 


Tune: “Marching Through Georgia” 


Bring the good old bugle, 
sing another song, 
Sing it with a spirit that will move the 

world along, 
Sing it as we need to sing it, half a mil- 
lion strong— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


boys, we'll 


Chorus— 
Oh, Bul Oh, Bill! We’re on the job to- 


ay! 
Oh, Bill! Oh, Bill! We’ll seal you so 
you’ll stay! 
We’ll put you up with ginger in the good 
old Yankee way— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


Hear the song we’re singing on the shin- 
ing roads of France; 

Hear the Tommies cheering, and see the 
Poilus prance; 








Camera Bargains 


High grade Cameras shipped 4 
for your examination and ap- @ 
proval, You may examine & 
the Camera after it has been 
received and pay only if you 
choose to keep it. WE 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 


Wholesale Prices 
We ship direct from fac- 
tory to consumer, elimin- 
ating all middlemen’s profits. @ 
The Camera must serve as its 
own salesman, Our prices are 
so low and our terms soeasy that 
no one may be deprived of the 
pleasure of owning a splendid 


WRITE TOR FREE CATALOG 
We will mailour lat- 
eae Lee ite at once. A postal card will do. 


to all who ask for them, 


H. E. Sever & Co., Dept.N, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 































ciate ° ’ fthe 
A School Burns Every Day 5.1.0) year 
Is YOUR School Safe ? 

Every one connected with schools should read 

“Making Schools Safe From Fire” 
| By William Guerin, former Chief of the Fire 
Prevention Bureau, New York City, 

Price One Dollar, published by 


PYRENE MFG. CO., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 














Plate, 10¢ each; $1.00 per doz. Sterling 
- OF 









Silve «each ; $2.50 per doz. Medals and 
Badyes for School, College and Music, also 
Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue 
M’f’d by ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO, 








No, 1123 1 Beekman St., New York, 
Orations, Mssays, Debates. One 
eec es dollar per thousand words, 
9 PREPARED to Your OrpbER 


Africanders and Kanucks and Scots with- | Join p. BOWLING, 208 College Park Ave, DAYTON, ONLO, 


out their pants— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


Bring the guns from Bethlehem, by way 
of old New York; 
Bring the beans from Boston, and don’t 
leave out the pork; 
Bring a load of soda-pop, and pull the 
grape-juice cork— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


Come, you men from Dixieland, you 
lumber-jacks of Maine; 
Come, you Texas cowboys and you farm- 
ers of the plain; 
From Florida to Oregon, we boast the 
Yankee strain— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


Now we’ve started on the job, we mean 
to put it through; 
Ship the kings and kaisers all, and make 
the world anew; 
Clear the way for common folk, for men 
like me and you— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


That teacher who talks about the 
homes of the community in which he is 
teaching instead of with the fathers and 
mothers living in those homes, is on the 
road to demotion rather than on that to 
promotion. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Government exami- 
nations to be held throughout theentire country dur- 
ing the Fall. The positions to be filled pay from $1200 
to $1800; have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept, F246, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample examination questions, which 
will besent free of charge, 














PRIMARY METHODS ysjrs::"yenss 
training in the best methods of teaching. Address 


NELLE N. COOPER, 110 W. King St., Johnson City, Tenn. 















O you 

health or chronic 
ailments, in nine out 
of every ten cases, are 
due to improper food, 
poor circulation, insuffi- 
cient exercise, incorrect 
breathing, incorrect poise 
and restless slumber ? 
Remove those UNNAT- 
J 4 conditions and your 
y surprise YOU, 
DOING IT daily; 
for $0,000 





This ma 
but 1 AM 
1 have done it 
women, 

ive you exercises to 
strengthen any weak organs, 


No Drugs 
or Medicines 


You follow my diree- 
tions in your room, 

You can weigh exactly 

— — on 








what you should, 
— 


Sodical Maaesines. advere Run a line through any of 
tise my work; leading doc- | the following from which you 
tors approve it; their wives | wish relief: 
an cg Poise and | Excess fleshin any part of body 
Cheerful Spirits. You can. Thin pote Chest, Neck or Arims 

> _— s : “OrTre’ 
Tell me your faults in heaith ee boulders ines 
or figure. Iwill HELP you. Walking 
I will respect your confi- | poor Circulation 





dence. » a zit 4 BD ote So 
Wii tor my Free Booklet, | kame tack” Hesse) 
Lack of Reserve Nervousness 
Susanna Cocroft, Constipation Indigestion 
Yizz 3 eukness 
Dept. 30 Rheumatism y 
624 Michigan Ave., | Torpid Liver 
Chi 





Colds 
Malaasimilation 
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W. &A.K. Johnston’s Globes 


The Very Best Globes Manufactured 





& Inch Diameter Weight Price 





No, 220 Plain 7 lbs. $3.00 
2. 8 lbs. 3.80 
2 1 lbs, 4.40 
Ne 224 Full Mtd. Sta. Mer. ll lbs, 5.00 


No, 224 Full Mtd. Moy. Mer, 11 lbs, 5.60 

12 Inch Diameter 

No, 220 Plain 

No, 222 Sta. Mer, 

No, 222 Mov. Mer. 

No, 224 Full Mtd. Sta, Mer, 

No, 224 Full Mtd. Mov. Mer, 22 lbs. 8.! 

Susp’n Globe including fixt. 25 !bs, 
See catalogue for 18 in. globes, 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Maps 


Unrivaled Series: Johnston’s Maps 
are beyond question the most complete 
—geographically and artistically—ever 
published. The Unrivaled Series are 
made in U.S. A. from plates engraved 
in Edinburgh, Mounted on good cloth- 
backed stock. 9 maps in the series, size 
41x52 inches. U. S., Europe, N. Amer., 
S. Amer., W. Hem., E. Hem., Asia, Af- 
rica and World, 

Mounted in Sets 
In Utility Case or in Roller Front Case 
Drop Front Case or Royal Rotary Case 
Set of 4 Maps, Price $10.32 Price $12.72 


15 Ibs, 5.25 
17 Ibs. 
17 Ibs. 
21 Ibs, 


5 12.00 16. 80 

a Se 13.44 18.24 

me 14.88 19.68 

ja. te el 16.32 21.12 
jn es 18.24 23.04 
State Maps, sizes from 38x27 to 41x52 on 
Common Rollers,$2.65; in Wood Case $4.00, 


if you wish a State Map substituted 
for one of the Unrivaled Series add $1.45 
to the price of set, 
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Complete School Chart 

This chart covers Reading, Writing, 
Primary Arithmetic, Geography, Pri- 
mary Drawing, Primary Music, History, 
Physiology, Measurements, Weights and 
Measures, Bookkeeping, Business Forms, 
Parliamentary Law and Civil Gov't. 

68 pages, lithographed in colors, 
30x40 in. Edges bound in cloth, 
with stand $7.70, weight 15 Ibs, 
Primary School Chart 

Contains:—Primary Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Geographical Definitions, 
Drawing, Music and Color. 37 pages, 
lithographed in colors, size 80x40 in. 
Edges bound in cloth, Price with stand 
$5.50, weight 13 Ibs, 
A. B. C. Reading Chart 

Contains:—Alphabet and Primary 
Reading, Primary Numbers and Script. 

30 pages, size 30x40 in, Lithographed, 
many pages in colors, Edges bound in 
cloth, Price with stand $4.15, wt. 12 lbs. 
Primary Arithmetic Chart 

Colored objects such as cherries,apples, 
butterflies, etc., all in their natural colors 
are used in teaching addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division, 40 
pages, size 24x36 in. Edges bound in 
cloth, Price with stand $4.40, wt. 12 Ibs. 


Gummed Stars and Hearts 

No. 2Stars,size 4 in. Gold, 
Silver, Red, Blue or Green, 
100 of one color in a box. 
Price 18c per box or 3 for 35c 
postpaid, s 

No, 4 Stars, size ‘¢in., 15¢ 
per box or 3 for 40c postpaid. 

No, 12 Hearts, Red only, 
12c per box or 3 


size 
Price 





No. 2, 


0 in box, size % in., 
for 30c postpaid, 

No, 14 Hearts, size 1 3-16 in., 20c per 
hox or 3 for 50c ‘postpaid. 


ral 





J,R. Holcomb 
& Company 


W.& A.K. Johnston’s New 


Series of 12 Charts 
On Anatomy and Physiology 


These charts fill all public school re- 
quirements on these subjects. 

12 Colored Charts, 30x40 in., tape 
bound. Price with teachers’ manual and 
stand $11.50, weight 11 Ibs. 


Drawing Paper 


Heavy’Manilla. For pencil, ink or water 
colors. 9x12 in. Perrm., $1.20, wt. 7's Ibs. 

Heavy Gray. For pencil, crayon or 
charcoal work, 9x12in, Per ream $1.20, 
weight 7'4 Ibs. 

White Eggshell. For pencil or crayon. 
9x12in, Per ream $2.00, weight 614 Ibs. 

Tinted Drawing and Construction 
Paper. Suitable for pencil, crayon, 
charcoal and water colors as well as for 
construction work, Black, brown,cream, 
gray, blue, green, andcrimson. 50 sheets 
of one color i ina package, 9x12in, Price 
60c, weight 1} 4 lbs. 

F ‘or 6x9 size the price and weight is 
44 as much as the 9x12, 


——" Bells 





The Bowlden Bells are cast from a spe- 
cially selected quality of steel and all 
bells above 20 in. in diameter are guar- 
anteed against breakage for five years. 





Diameter Weight of Weight of Bell Price 

Bell and Mountings 

108 Ibs, 160 lbs, $ 7.00 
22 124 210 ** 10.00 
24 165 “* 265 “* 14.00 
26 i 345 “* 20.00 
28 265 “* 420 “ 25.00 
30 330 “* 540 “* 30.00 


_ Hyloplate Blackboard 





HYLOPLATE HYLOPLATE. 








Hyloplate is the most satisfactory 
blackboard ever placed on the market. 
Guaranteed for 10 years ordinary school 
room use and when necessary can easily 
be refinished with liquid slating at small 


cost. Made in 3, 3% and 4 ft. widths 
and up to12ft.inlength. Any fraction 
of a foot in length will be charged for as 
a full foot. 

Price per sq. ft., Black 13¢, Green l4c. 

On 10 or more pieces deduct le per sq. 
ft. Shipping weight 1 lb. per sq. ft. 

Moulding No. 2, Rabbeted for 
around board, per ft., 5c. 

Moulding No, 6, Grooved ‘tor 
around board, per ft., Be. 

Moulding No. 3, Halt round for cover- 
ing joints, per ft., 3c. 

Moulding No. 4, Quarter round, fits in 
corners, per ft., 2c. 

Chalk Trough No.5 Improved, per ft.,5¢ 


Slated Cloth 


For wall blackboards. Highest grade. 
Will not crack, rub, or peel off. 
Price per yd., 36 in, wide, 60c, 
Price per roll of 12 yds. ., 86 in, wide, 
$6.00. Weight per yd. 17 0z., 
Price per yd., 48 in. wide, "Be. 
Price per roll of 12 yds., 48 in. wide, 
7.00. Weight per yd. 23 oz, 


School Crayons 

American Brand—They mark well, 
wear well and will not injure any black- 
board, 25 gro. inacase. Price per gro. 
25ce, weight 2's Ibs, 

Hygicia Dustless— -Contains 95 percent 
pure English Chalk, 25 Gro, in a case, 
Price per gro, 38c, weight 4 lbs. 

Alpha Dustless—The best of all cray- 
ons, sold continuously for 45 years under 
this name, 25gro.inacase, Price per 
gro. 44c, weight 4 lbs. 

When ordering in case lots deduct 10% 
from:above prices, 

See Colored and Wax Crayons under 
Blackboard stencils, 


Blackboard Erasers 


Andrews 
Dustless. 
m™ Price per 
im dozen 55c, 
y wt., 2 lbs. 
Price per 
gr. $5.50, 
wt. 24 lbs. 

Made of 
Light wood back serves 
Price per dozen 
Price per gross 


use 


use 








Noiseless Dustless Eraser. 


all weol felt. 
to hold it in shape. 
$1.10, weight 114 Ibs, 
$11.00, weight 16 lbs, 
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Blackboard Crayon Compass 


Made of hard- 
wood and nice- 
ly polished. 
Has reversible 
point steel and 
rubber, Sim- 
ple adjust- 
- ment, Length 
18in. Price 60c 
postpaid. 


Blackboard Liquid Slating 


Makes a perfect slate finish when ap- 
plied to plaster, paper boards or old 
blackboards of any kind. A gallon will 
cover 200 sq. ft. with two coats. Easily 
puton, Not Mailable. 

Price Pint ull Half Gallon Gallon 
Black Slating §. 4 $.75 $1.25 
Green -90 1.50 2.40 

Slating siaadiee’ 3in, Price 65c. 4 in. 
Price $1.00, 


Blackboard 
Liner 


A great time saver, 
erayons are _ held 
firmly in place and 
are easily inserted or 
removed, Price 30c 
postpaid, 


Blank Chart Paper, Etc. 


Eleven sheets extra heavy manila pa- 
per, size 24x36 in. securely fastened in 
top roller for use on stand or to hang on 
wall. Price 75c, weight 3 lbs. 
Adjustable Steel Chart Stand. 

Price 75c, weight 6 lbs. 

Rubber Stamp Ink 

For Chart Outfits in 4 oz. bottles, 

Price 60¢ postpaid. 


Hand Numeral Frames 

: Strongly made of 
hardwood with var- 
ious colored balls 
on stiff wires. 
Strong removable 
handle. Price 50 
ball 30c. 100 ball 
48c. 144 ball 66c, 
Postpaid, 


Geometrical Surf’s & Solids 


This set embraces 24 solids, 17 sur- 
faces, and 3 angles. Put up in a polish- 
ed wood box, size 814x9!4 in. Price $1.55 
weight 3 lbs. 

Hill’s Cube Root Blocks. Known as 
the New Method, 60c postpaid, 


Report Cards 


Printed on good cardboard, size 314x614 
in. and contains nine of the common 
school branches with blank space for 
three others, Term Average, General 
Average, Deportment, Half days absent, 
Times Tardy and Marking Scale, . 

Term Reports for 10 mo, 25 for 20c, 50 
for 30c, 100 for 50c postpaid. Term Re- 
ports for 6 mo. 25 for 20c, 50 for 30c, 100 
for 50¢ postpaid. Monthly Reports for 4 
weeks 25 for 20c, 50 for 30c, 100 for 50c 
postp’d. Weekly Reports for 5 days, size 
2!ox4'4 in. 50 for 20e, 100 for 30¢c postp'd. 

Envelopes for Term and Monthly Re- 
ports, 25 for 15c, 50 for 25c, 100 for 40c, 


Prize Cards 


For punctuality, industry, neatness, 
good lessons, ete. Printed on good card- 
board, size4x6in. Price 20 for 20c, 50 
for 40c, 100 for 70c, 


Pocket Class Record 


Contains blanks for full record of each 
pupil in 12 classes for one term. Names 
written only once, Price 30c postpaid. 


On Time, Good and 
Perfect Cards 


Neatly printed on good colored card- 
board with fancy border. Price (either 
kind) 100 for 10c, 300 for 20c postpaid, 


School Registers 


Suitable for use in the schools of all 
states except Illinois. Provides space for 
number, name, and age of pupils, record 
of daily attendance, list of studies, week- 
ly and monthly summary, class record, 
ete., size 8'.x11%4 in. Manilla cover, 
Price 60c postpaid. 


Devoe Water Colors 


Box No. 122D. Contains 1 cake each, 
black, carmine, ultramarine blue, and 
yellow with one No.7 brush. Price per 
box 30¢ postpaid. Per dozen $2.35, 
weight 3°4 lbs. 

Refills for Box No. 122D or will fit 
any standard size box. Price per dozen 
cakes 30c postpaid. 

Box No. 118D. Contains 8 half pans 
of highest quality water colors and one 
No.7 Brush. Price per box 35c postpaid. 
Per dozen $2.75, weight 4% lbs. 

Water Color Cups. Diameter 34% in. 
by lin, deep. Made of tin, double lipped 
and neatly lacquered. Price per dozen 
40c postpaid or 50 for $1.25, weight 3 lbs. 

Quill Brushes. Camels hair with de- 
tachable wood handles, Price per dozen 
85¢ postpaid. 

Camels Hair Brush No. 7. Popular 
size ferruled to wood handle, Price 60c 
per dozen postpaid. 
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& Company 


School Mottoes 


The series comprises 20 mottoes, each 
on separate card 7x14 in., printed in large 
letters with appropriate colored border. 
Price for complete set 50c or any 10 for 
30c, postpaid, no less sold. 


Class Merits 


Neat Chromo Cards, size about 3x4 in. 
on the back of which is printed “Class 
Merit” for standing head of class in 
. . Teacher. Price 18¢ per 
dozen postpaid, 


Teachers’ Gift Cards 


Beautiful Chromo Cards, size about 
31x54, in. on the back of which the 
words “A Gift of Remembrance to——— 
by , Teacher” are neatly printed. 
Price 25e. per dozen postpaid. 


Pictures for Schools 
Printed in black 
on heavy white 
art paper, siz‘e 
22x28 in. Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, 
Woodrow Wilson, 
and James Whit- 
comb Riley. Price. 
25c each or all for 
$1.00 postpaid. 
See our general Cata- 
log for complete list 


Blackboard Stencils 


Patriotic. 18x24in. 5c each or six for 
25c postpaid. Washington on Horse- 
back, Liberty Bell, American Flag, Coat 
of Arms, Soldier on Horseback, Shield, 
American Eagle, etc. 

Animals, Birds, Flowers, Fruits, etc. 
18x24 in. 5c each or six for 25c postpaid. 
Bear, Cat, Cat & Kittens, Cow, Cow & 
Calf, Deer, Dog, Dog & Puppies, Ele- 
phant, Horse, Lion, Pig, Rabbits,Squirrel, 
Three Kittens, Blue Jay, Eagle, Hen & 
Chickens, Rooster, Robin, Swan, Turkey, 
Butterfly, Oak Leaves & Acorns, Daisies, 
Lilies, Holly, Pansies, Chrysanthemums, 
Sunflowers, Wild Rose, Golden Rod, Ap- 
ples, Cherries, Grapes, Strawberries, 

Borders. 12x36in. 5c each or six for 
25e postpaid. Dutch Children, Overall 
Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Running Rab- 
bits, Wild Rose, GrapeVine, Daisy, Easter 














Lily, Holly, Poinsetta, Heart & Ribbon, . 


Chicks and Worms, Christmas Star, etc. 

Map Stencils. 30x40 in. 10c each or 
six for 50c postpaid. U. S., World, N. 
Amer., S. Amer., Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, British Isles, Canada, 

Colored Chalk Crayons. No. 1 grade. 
7 colors ‘in wood box, crimson, orange, 
blue, violet, green, yellow and brown. 
Price per box 12c postpaid. Per dozen 
$1.00, weight 3% Ibs. 

Solid Colors. No.1 grade. Red, blue, 
yellow and green. 12 sticks of one color 
in wood box. Price 20c per box post- 
paid or 3 boxes 40c, weight 1 Ib. 

ax Crayons. Best quality. 16 colors. 
Price 15¢ per box postpaid or 5 boxes for 
60c, weight 1 lb. 

Busy Work Stencils. Price 10c per 
sheet, 10 designs each 5x8 in. on a sheet. 
Large Animals, Small Animals, Flowers, 
Fruits, Birds, Children, Mother Goose, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Indians, 
Brownies, etc. 

Blue Stamping Powder. For use with 
Busy Work Stencils. %4 Ib. bag, lic 
postpaid or 8 for 30c, weight 1 lb. 


School Scissors 


No. 1. Rounded points, polished blades, 
4in. long. Per dozen $1.15, weight 1 lb. 

No. 2. Rounded points, nickel-plated 
blades,4%in. long. Per doz. $1.35, wt. 1 Ib. 

No.3. Sharp points, nickel - plated, 
fitted with brass boltand nut, Perdozen 
$1.75, weight 1 Ib, 


Outline Pricked Sewing 


rds 
Fifty 
fassorted 
designs. 
Children, 


Birds, 
F lowers, 
Fruits, 
und easy 
drawing 
designs. Price 50c per set, weight 9 oz. 


Alphabet Cards and Number 


Splendid busy work helps in Bes al 
the alphabet, to spell, to form words, to 
add, subtract, multiply and divide. 
Either set 15c or 10 sets for $1.25 postp’d. 


Dictionaries 


Webster’s New International. Sheep 
$14.00, Buckram $12.00, less 10% to 
schools, weight 16 lbs, 

Webster's Collegiate. Cloth $3.00, less 
10% to schools, weight 6 lbs. 

Webster’s Revised Unabridged. Buck- 
ram $5.00, weight 11 lbs, 

Universal Graphic. Copyright 1916. 
Over 1100 pages. Cloth,not indexed,$1.00. 
Flexible binding, Index, $1.40. Wt. 3 lbs. 

Webster’s Handy. Cloth30c each or 
5 for $1.20 postpaid. 

Webster’s Vest Pocket. Indexed. 
Cloth 20c. Morocco 25¢ postpaid. 


Book Holders 


Bartlett Steel Dictionary Shelf with 
canvas cover, Price $1.25, weight 6 Ibs. 

Automatic All Steel Holder. Gun 
Metal Finish. Price $4.00, weight 20 lbs. 

Adjustable Book Holder. Polished 
oak panels. Price $2.60, weight 18 lbs, 











Supplies 


U. S. Flags 


Wool Bunting 
Size Weight Price 


8x5 1b, $ 4, 

4x6 1“ 4 
6x9 2“ 199% 
6x123 "17.9 
8x12 3“ 21.6 
Cotton Bunting 


Size Weight Pricg 
8x5 1b. $ 2, 
4x7 1° 2 7 





8x123 “ 735 
Cotton Bunting, 24 in. wide, Red, 

White and Blue with stars on the blue. 

Fast colors, price 18¢ per yard postpaid, 


Plastine 
A prepared modeling clay, clean, anti- 
septic, needs no water, makes no dust, 
superior to allothers, Light green, light 
brownand terra cotta, Price per lb. 25¢ or 
5 Ibs, of onecol. $1.15, Transp’t’n extra, 


Miscellaneous Books & Helps 


Words Correctly Spoken, 20¢ pos :paid, 
100 Lessons in Fractions, 25¢ pos I raid, 
Muscular Movement Writing, 30c P, P. 
Grant's Primary Rep’d'ct’n Storie : We. 
Hauck’s New Rep’d’ct’n Stories, | PP. 
Primary Memory Gems, 10c P, !’. 
Memory Gems for Home & Schoo, 10¢, 
Practical Etiquette, 50c postpaid. | 
Commencement Manual, $1.25 P. 
Thimm’s Self Taught French, Qe P he N 
French-English English- French Dic. 
tionary, 25¢c postpaid. 
Westfall’sGraded ewer System, 25¢, 
Ridpath’s Hist. of U.S., $1.50, wt. 4 Ibs, 
Up-to-Date Letter Writes 50e P. P, 
Key to Harvey’s Grammar, 60c ?, P, 
Raub’s Hints & Helps on Enzlish 
Grammar, $1.00 postpaid, 
Practical Selections, 65¢ postpaid. 
The School Year, 65¢ postpaid. 
People’s New Census. Atlas, $1.40, 
weight, 5 lbs. 
Universal Encyclopedia (8 volumes) 
$4.90, weight 16 lbs, 
Ivin’s Agriculture. 35 cents postpaid, 
1000 Ques. on Agriculture Ans, 25c P,P, 
Saunder’s Opening Exercises, 25c P, P, 
Houghton’s Stories and Exercises, 30¢, 
Select Stories for Opening Ex, 30c P.P, 
Marsh’s Aids in U. S. History, 25c P.P, 
Outlines inU.S.Geography, 25c postp'd, 
Lind’s Best Method of Teaching, $1.10, 
Historical Atlas of Europe, 35c¢ P. P, 
Hughe’s Mistakes in Teaching, 50c P.P, 
Lessons on the Continents, 20c P.P, 
Hughe’s How to Keep Order, lic |’, P, 
Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention, lic, 
How to Teach Primary Reading, lic, 
Fitch’s Art of Questioning, 15c P.P, 
George’s Sugg. for Seat Work, 15c P.P, 
Sander’s Practical Orthography, 25c, 
Frost’s How toWrite a Composition, 30c, 
Sniff’s Arithmetical Solutions and 
Mensuration, 50c postpaid. 
Shinn’s Commercial Speller, 25¢ P. P, 
Callahan's Outlinesof Physiology, lic, 
How to Teach Paper Folding, 25c P.P, 
Libr’y Method in Am, History, 25c P.P, 
Craig’s Common School Question Book, 
$1.20, weight 2 Ibs, 
Sherrill’s Normal Ques. Book,$1.20,2 Ibs, 
Thompson's Examiner’s Companion,$l, 
Seeley’s Question Book, $1.00 postpaid, 
Edward’s Civics, Ques. and Ans, lic, 
Civil Service Examinations with Re- 
cent Questions and Ans., $2.20, wt. 2 Ibs, 
Bardeen’s Civil Service Question Book, 
$1.00, weight 2 lbs. 
Analytical Ques. & Ans, in Geog, 25c, 
Analytical Ques. & Ans, in Gram, 25c, 
AnalyticalQues.& Ans, in U.S.His, 25e, 
Co. Supt. Questions in Geography, lic. 
Co. Supt. Questions in Arithmetic, 5c, 
Catch Questions in Arithmetic, ‘25e, 
1001 Questions and Answers in U. §, 
History, Theory and Practice of Teac he 
ing, Geography, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Orthography and Reading, Botany, Gen- 
eral History, Natural Philosophy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Test Examples in 
Arithmetic, each 50c postpaid. 
Every Day Plans, $1.00 postpaid, 
Giftin’s Opening Exercises, 25c P, P. 
Gurney’s Opening Exercises, 15¢e P, P, 


Entertainment & Song Books 


A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy, ‘ve. 
The Best Drill Book, 30c¢ postpaid, 
Children’s Comic Dialogs, 30c postp'd. 
Country School Dialogues,30c postpaid. 
Friday Afternoon Speaker, 30¢ postp'd. 
Good Things for Thanksgiving, 3vlc. 
Brudder Bones Stump Speeches, 3c. 
Dick’s Little Folks Reciter, 15¢ postp'd. 
Hallowe'en and How to Celebrate, 25c. 
McBride’s Comic Dialogs, 30c postp’d. 
Favorite Song Pantomimes, 36c postp'd. 
Thanksgiving Entertainments, 30c P.P. 
Tiny Tots Speaker, 15c postpaid. 
Tableau Charades and Pantomimes,30c. 
Young Folks Recitations, 15¢ postpaid. 
Young Folks Entertainments, 25c P. P. 
Scorer’s Successful Selections, 30c P.P. 
My Country ’Tis of Thee (Pantomime), 
50c postpaid. 
Good Things for Sunday Schools, 30c. 
Old Favorite Songs No. 2, 5c each, per 
dozen, 50c postpaid. 
The Song Patriot, 15c postpaid. 
American Patriotic Songs, 5c each, | 
dozen 50c postpaid. 
The Nonabel Song Collection, 25¢ each, 
per dozen $2.50 postpaid. 
Descriptive Catalogue Covering Large 
List of Amateur Plays Sent on Request. 








Where weight of an article is 
given, be sure to add postage 
if wanted by mail. : : : 











| Ask for Generat Catalogue| J. R, Holcomb & Company, 731 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Patriotic Poster 


It should be mounted on a card and hung where pupils ean study it easily. 
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; I AM UNCLE SAM 


but without great age. I am affluent, well clothed, well 
housed and well nourished: My eye is the seeing eye and 
my hand typifies strength—although it is as yet an untrained 
and, perhaps, an unconscious strength, because it has not been 
necessary for me to use it. 
Y vision is broader and I meditate on things of more serious 
nature than it was my custom to consider before, because 
a War has brought me into a new relation with things which are 
world wide rather than held to the limits of my own land. -I 


| AM wise with the wisdom of. maturity and of experience, 


This poster is taken from the Cleveland’Plain Dealer. 


face new problems, new relations, new obligations. To me 
many look to take up the torch of Progress, where War and 
Hate have cast it down, and to march on with it, not for the bet- 
terment of myself alone, but of mankind. And I know I must 
be humble without cowardice, strong without arrogance, simple 
without folly and ready without design. 
| AM the spirit of the United States of America. They call 
me Uncle Sam, but I am more than the lank figure, clad 
in the uncouth garments of a by-gone age. I am the soul of 
a people. 


PMWM 
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First Year Arithmetic 





BY GEORGIA ALEXANDER, Supervising Principal, Indianapolis Public Schools; author with John Dewey of the Alexander-Dewey 


a 


| ew life and death 
are forever in battle 

is again borne in on us 
| in these times of nation- 
al peril. Gardening has 
become a patriotic occu- 
pation to offset the 
dreadful slaughter and 
devastation of war. 
Never before has the na- 
tion realized as it does 
now the importance of 
good soil, of good seed, of proper care, in 
order that the harvest may be plenty. It is 
but a short step from the conservation of 
food to the conservation of the child—the 
nation’s greatest asset. The schoolroom is 
awakening now as never before to the idea 
that it is a ‘‘child-garden.’’ There is new 
meaning to the teacher in the scripture, 
‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.’’ 

There is probably no subject in the curric- 
ulum in which the results are so far below 
expectation as in arithmetic. We owe a 
great debt to Mr. Courtis” for showing us ex- 
actly where we stand. However, we have 
as yet arrived at no scientific explanation of 
the cause of the poor results if we depend 
upon mere drill. 

The mathematical harvest depends upon 
the right planting of the seed, which should 
be done in the first grade. There is a wide- 
spread notion, now gradually disappearing, 

See “Measuring the Child’s Capacity” by Stuart A. Courtis, in 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, October, November and December, 
1916, 





Georgia Alexander 


Arithmetic, published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


that the child should receive no work in 
arithmetic below the third grade. It is true 
that in many places number work has been 
recognized as incidental in the first grade 
but, alas! in such cases it has usually been 
accidental, In some cities (particularly the 
large eastern cities) the courses of study have 
contained formal work in abstract arithmetic 
and in some of these pupils in the first grade 
are asked to add and subtract numbers even 
in the thousands. What wonder that math- 
ematics, ‘‘the only perfect science, ’’ fails of 
fruition when it lacks strong roots based in 
the good nourishing soil of the child’s own 
experience. 

We also are making the mistake of teach- 
ing a logical subject in the old-fashioned logi- 
cal way. That the child will more surely 
and more quickly arrive at the logic of mathe- 
matics as did the race, through experience 
(the psychological way), must be clearly 
understood by every primary teacher before 
she can guide a child intelligently in his first 
steps. Every child comes to school with 
many experiences which could be turned to 
account in mathematics if only we give him 
the opportunity torealize upon them. More- 
over, the schools are growing more demo- 
cratic day by day and the children have the 
joy of conducting their own recitations. One 
never-ending source of pleasure is to allow 
the pupils to make their own concrete prob- 
lems. For example: A child can come before 
the class and give something like the fol- 
lowing: 

We have on our front porch an American flag, a 





First Grade Pupils at Work in School 45, Indianapolis 
The class at the front of the room is playing a number game. 


The seat work shown is described in the text. 





French flag and an English flag. How many flags 
have we in all? 

I have in my garden 2 rows of lettuce, 2 rows of 
radishes and 2 rows of onions, How many rows have 
lin my garden? 

I saw 5 automobiles coming down the street. ‘I'wo 
of them went down Park Avenue. How many «auto. 
mobiles were left? 

Counting is the basal operation. This 
should be counting not only orally to get the 
names of the series but counting primarily 
for identification. Many pupils come into 
the schoolroom with the ability to call off the 
numbers to fifty or even one hundred but 
who cannot distinguish five strokes of a \e]| 
or seven pupils in the class. It is we!! to 
group all number work in the first giade 
around the number ten. Perhaps the best de- 
vice for this is to furnish each child with an 
abacus containing ten counters. Individual 
ones can easily be made in any school ship, 
For this is needed a thin strip of wood twelve 
inches long by two inches wide, with up- 
rights at each end about three inches high, 
On a dowel rod, which pierces these ends, 
can be strung ten large button molds. Fail- 
ing the frame, the teacher can string the but- 
ton molds on heavy cord. Encourage the 
pupils to make discoveries for themselves 
about combinations which they find by. count- 
ing on the abacus. At first keep each child’s 
discoveries secret by letting him whisper 
them to you. Gradually the ten will be an- 
alyzed into: 

1+9=10 
2+8=10 
3+7=10 
4+6=10 
5+5=10 

From the beginning the written symbol 
(the figures) should be presented with theoral. 
Also 

1 
+9 
10 
should be presented like this: 1+9=10. 

Another form of counting, in which chil- 
dren take great delight because it is creative, 
is in making the outline for well known ob- 
jects out of toothpicks as part of their seat 
work. For example, the teacher may tell 
the pupils to use six sticks in laying a design. 
A pupil may use five of these sticks for the 
outline of a bird-house and one more stick 
for the support. At the side of his design 
he would make from dissected number cards 

5 
+1 
6 
or by writing the figures. Stick printing 
can also be used to make domino cards and 
designs involving specified number combina- 
tions. 

It is obviously impossible to furnish every 
child with such direct and real experience in 
the schoolroom as will lead him to all of the 
desired mathematical concepts. But tlie 
teacher has always at her command the vi- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Color Lessons for Primary Pupils 


N TAKING up the color work 
g) yy with a beginning first grade 
es] we first hang a prism where 
Need) ii will — me 
Uae ~Bright eyes soon will spy the 
a EO beautiful colors thrown upon 
the wall or floor, and exclamations of ‘‘Oh, 
there’s a rainbow!’’ ‘“There’s another!’’ 
are sure to be heard. 

‘‘Where does the rainbow come from? 
What makes it?’’ asks the teacher. 

Then some one will see the dangling prism, 
and ery, ‘‘It’s that glass that makes it!’’ 

‘‘How can the glass make a rainbow?’’ 
asks the teacher. 

‘It’s the sun shining through the glass, ”’ 
answers some child. 






re 


BY CORDELIA WELD 


the rainbow,’’ that is, to place the colors in 
proper order, 

II. Make caps of tissue paper in the rain- 
bow colors. It will add to the interest to 
have two sets. Place the caps on the heads 
of boys and arrange the boys in a curved line 
in proper order to form arainbow. If twelve 
are used place the second line as the reflection 
of the rainbow, sometimes seen in the sky. 

Sometimes the teacher or a pupil may place 
the boys in a wrong order or the boys them- 
selves may change places while the other 
pupils close their eyes, and then some one is 
selected to put the line in correct positions. 

III. Dolls made of stiff paper or card- 
board and dressed in tissue paper of the six 
colors are carried by little girls, who play 


Upper Row Are Holding Dolls Dressed in Rainbow Colors. Lower Row Are Wearing Bows of Tissue Paper 


Now comes a short talk about rainbows. 
he children name the colors in order several 
times. Nexta long strip of paper containing 
the rainbow colors pasted in order is sus- 
pended on the wall, and the pupils are given 
color boxes, and asked to make rainbows on 
their desks, one of circles, one of squares 
and one of oblongs. 

The next day, after reviewing, they name 
the colors without looking at the copy, and 
for desk work lay them correctly. Afterward 
they learn to name the colors in order, be- 
ginning with violet, and to answer such 
questions as: ‘‘Which is the third color from 
the top?”’ ‘‘Which is the fifth color from 
the top??? ‘‘Which is the fourth color from 
the bottom ?’’ ete. 


GAMES 


I. The colors are pasted on squares of 
paper. Pupils place them in proper order 
along the chalk tray. Pupils close their eyes 
while the teacher or a pupil places the colors 
in a wrong order. At the call, ‘‘All eyes 
open!’’ pupils indicate the wish ‘‘to make 











Boys Dressed in Tissue Paper Caps of the Rainbow Colors 


the game in a similar manner to the one de- 
seribed for boys. 

IV. A game of much interest is ‘‘Wind 
the Hoop.’’ Take a hoop of convenient size 
and wind it securely with white cheesecloth, 
Take strips of cheesecloth of the six rainbow 
colors, twelve inches wide, and double and 
sew together lengthwise. (This is to pre- 
vent their becoming ‘‘stringy’’ from use.) 
Fasten the strips securely to the hoop at 
equal intervals in the proper order, moving 
toward theright. The pupils, one at a time, 
wind a color, fastening with a pin. They 
must space properly or the white will show, 
and the caution’ connected with the act de- 
velops judgment. If a pupil winds in the 
wrong direction another is called. 

The enthusiastic clapping of little hands 
shows approval of each success in all of 
these games. 

In connection with this game the children 
enjoy reciting the following poem: 

THE RAINBOW 


Two little clouds one summer day 
Went floating through the sky, 

‘They went so fast they bumped their heads 
And so began to ery. 

Old Father Time looked down and suid, 
‘*Oh, never mind, my dears! 

I’ll send my little fairy folk 
To dry your falling tears. 

One fairy came in red so fine, 
And one in orange bright, 

Then yellow, green, blue, violet, 
Were all at once in sight. 

They wiped the cloud-tears all away, 
And then from out the sky, 

Upon a line the sunbeams made 
They hung their gowns to dry! 


V. The purpose of this game is to associ- 
ate colors with common objects. 

Teacher—I am thinking of something in 
this room which is red. 

Pupil—Is it my apple? 

Teacher—No, John. 

Pupil—Is it May’s dress? 


(Continued on page 75) 














Outlines for a Robinson Crusoe Sand-Table 
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Directions 

Carbon or hectographed copies of 
the outlines on this and the opposite 
page may be given to childrén to trace, 
color and cut. If they are mounted 
on heavy cardboard before cutting 
the figures will stand well. 

Crusoe wears a brown fur cap, 
brown coat and breeches. The straps 
about his shoulders are blue, and his 
shoes and basket are yellow-brown. 

The parrot is green with red on 
the head and at the tip of the wings. 

The cat is white, the dog soft yel- 
low, and the goat white with black 
markings and yellow-brown horns. 

Crusoe’s home is made by piling 
flat stones to form a cave and making 
a rough shed-front of twigs witha 
roof of the same. 

The trees are small branches. The 
parrot can be made to perch by slip- 
ping the end of a twig through the 
holes indicated by dots. 

Keep all colors clear and outline 
heavily after painting. 

(More goats, cats and parrots may 
be added, if the teacher likes, as 
Crusoe speaks of owning a number of 
each of these creatures. If this is 
done they may have different colors 
and markings from these described 


Outlines for a Robinson Crusce Sand-Table 
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The First Week of School 


BY W. E. ROSENBERGER, A. M., 


HE first five days of 
school are the most 
significant in the school 
year. The teacher is 
virtually on trial. She 
is being observed and 
examined by’ keener 
eyes than she is wont to 
imagine. Her every 
word and action is scru- 
tinized most closely, re- 
sulting in definite and 
eternalimpressions. The 
teacher’s manner of ad- 
dress and carriage, her wearing apparel and 
general appearance, and her attitude toward 
her pupils and her profession are all care- 
fully surveyed and recorded. The children 
form pretty definite ideas as to whether she 
is ‘‘eross,’’ ‘‘nice,’’ or ‘‘easy;’’ whether 
she is lazy and indifferent, or industrious and 
sincere; whether her chief interests center 
about herself or about her school; and 
whether she is the creature or the master of 
circumstances. This explains why every 
teacher, especially a beginner, should fortify 
herself to the utmost for the initial week of 
her year’s work. 

It is interesting to ask whether it is pos- 
sible for a teacher to prepare herself to face 
this critical week with a high degree of as- 
surance that she will be successful, and, 
secondly, what ought to be the business of 
the first week to increase the probability of 
success ? 

The answer to the first question is the 
elimination of the physically, mentally and 
morally unfit. When I think of a teacher I 
think of an individual healthy in body, dy- 
namic in spirit and strong in personality. 
A few states require teachers to secure health 
certificates. This is done not only to safe- 
guard the health of growing children, but 
also to eliminate the individuals who have 
not the physical strength to become highly 
efficient. The first requisite of success is 
good health. Health is personality. The 
second qualification is mental aptitude. 
Scholarship and a knowledge of methods of 
presentation are absolutely necessary to suc- 
cess; but they are no guarantee of it. The 
successful teacher is endowed with that God- 
given gift, common sense, and with the 
power to discern and understand the living 
mystery, human nature. She combines tact 
with resourcefulness. Most schoolroom fail- 
ures are attributable to the teacher’s lack of 
insight, and her ignorance of what goes on 
in front of the desk. Most teachers prepare 
conscientiously for what is required back of 
the desk; but never realize until it is too 
late that the battle is really fought and won 
in front. The wise teacher so prepares her 
work for the -first week that she may con- 
sume most of her time in the study of her 
pupils individually. If she is really in earn- 
est to feel the thrills of success, she must 
make an individual diagnosis of every child 
and adapt her instruction to his capacity. 





W. E. Rosenberger 


Supervising Principal Aliquippa Public Schools, Pa., and Principal G 


Not only must we eliminate the physically 
unfit and the mentally inefficient, but also 
the morally deficient. By morally deficient 
I do not mean the immoral. I mean the non- 
moral, the individuals who are not moral, 
who lack moral stamina. We can never 
think of moral unless we think of a moral 
something; a moral man, a moral life, or 
moral conduct. What is the source of a 
moral life? It springs from asense of duty ; 
that is, from a feeling of obligation. This 
sense of duty ought to be highly developed 
in teachers. What is the test? Will she act 
habitually in free obedience to the sense of 
duty? The answer to this question deter- 
mines her character, and in turn reflects her 
conduct. ‘‘Conduct,’’ says Matthew Arnold, 
‘‘is three-fourths of life,’’ and it is essen- 
tial that the ‘‘du’’ in duty be known ofa 
teacher. It means integrity of purpose and 
persistency in service—in short, honest work. 

Given these qualifications, what ought to 
be the chief business of the first week? I 
wonder what the beginner worries about most 
in the week preceding the opening of school, 
and dreams about most during the first week 
of school. Recall as a pupil what your 
thoughts were the week before school opened 
and the first week of school. As a teacher 
you worry and as a pupil you thought. About 
what? Discipline. Your first duty is to stop 
worrying and begin thinking, Of all the 
things I learned at normal school this state- 
ment stands out most conspicuously: ‘‘Don’t 
worry and fret about the things that might 
happen, for in nine cases out of ten they 
never happen.’’ What makes a teacher 
worry? Isit not the uncertainty of the whole 
situation? The cure is to remove the uncer- 
tainty by getting acquainted with the people 
of the district before school opens, by becom- 
ing, familiar with the books and apparatus 
you will have to use, and by being prepared 
to start business on Monday at 9:00 A. M. 
Let the patrons know that you are in their 
midst for business and that will help to es- 
tablish the greatest desire of your heart— 
confidence. You must secure it the first 
week, and you ought to have it before school 
opens. 

Your second duty is to remove all physical 
conditions that may tend to hinder the nor- 
mal progress of your work. I have fre- 
quently gone into schoolrooms and seen little 
children sitting in seats with their feet 
dangling in the air, and have always found 
them restless after the first hour. I have 
entered rooms that were poorly ventilated, 
and invariably found an atmosphere of un- 
easiness. I have seen rooms that were poorly 
lighted, and always found a strain of effort. 
I have gone into rooms and discovered cob- 
webs on the dark, bare walls. I have even 
seen children who were dirty and untidy, 
working in an environment that was foul 
enough to make one sick. It is the teacher’s 
business to adapt the physical environment 
to the physical comfort. This phase of school 
life is always preparatory to mental work. 


S r School for Teachers 





The third duty of the initial week is to 
make as many routine acts as possible habitual 
and mechanical. The teacher must think out 
the most efficient system of distributing and 
collecting appliances and material in writing 
and drawing. She must organize a system 
of dismissing pupils and calling classes. In 
short, all details of movement must be sys- 
tematized to conserve time and effort. Most 
teachers know this but many fail to do it. 
The success of making so many acts auto- 
matic depends upon the teacher’s will power 
—the ability to hold herself and her pupils 
up, day after day, to uniform conduct and 
effort. The teacher must not change her 
method of prucedure from day to day. She 
must decide first which is the best method 
and then proceed to put it into force by never 
allowing an exception to occur. Exceptions 
and everlasting changes have disrupted many 
a bright career. Besides systematizing, the 
teacher should emphasize strongly the vir- 
tues of punctuality, regularity, neatness, ac- 
curacy and silence. These may all be made 
habitual. The general rule is to create as 
many good habits as possible, for habits of 
the right kind are the teacher’s right hand 
friends and helpers. 

The fourth obligation is to get busy at 
once, and start at the right place. The first 
week in all rooms but the first grade should 
be taken up in reviewing the work pre- 
viously covered. If more time is required, 
take more. Teachers go to summer school to 
review. Children are just as mortal. ‘The 
teacher cannot assume that the children know 
everything. She had better assume that 
they know nothing. We cannot interest the 
children and hold their attention by trying 
to do something too hard for them to do or 
to understand. Interest is the key to class- 
room discipline. Reader, did you ever attend 
a lecture on the ‘‘Fourth Dimension’’ or the 
‘Sanscrit Language, ’’ or on some other sub- 
ject in which you had no interest nor enough 
knowledge to become interested? Did you 
feel like listening to catch every word that 
was said, or did you rather yawn, or talk, or 
go to sleep? The children feel just as you 
felt when they listen to something that they 
cannot understand because they are not ready 
for it. The review can be made interesting, 
because children, like ourselves, enjoy doing 
the things they know best how to do. 

In the fifth place, the teacher ought to 
start out with a definite end in view. She 
must know the course of study for her grade 
thoroughly, and ought to know the course 
for the previous and the succeeding years. 
If there is no course, she is obliged to make 
one for the year to the best of her ability. 
She cannot prepare a comprehensive and 
well-balanced program without it. Her pro- 
gram ought to be indicative of whut she de- 
sires to accomplish. Therefore she will 
spend considerable pains in preparing it. 
Too many teachers stop when they have com- 
pleted the recitation program, forgetful of 


(Continued on page 75) 
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A BAG FOR SCHOOL DAYS 


MARTHA FELLER KING 
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A school bag may be made ariy desired size. As for material 
burlap, or scraps of heavy crash or linen may be used Do noéb, 
be atraid to experiment .with dyes, They transiorm even ur, 
bleached muslin, Germantown wool may be used for. cross- 
stitching on burlap, and heavy mercerized cotton on washa. 


ble materials. The embroidery may be applied directly to the. 
material over a foundation canvas which is later raveled away; 


or to a material of contrasting color which is stitched in place. 
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Miss Dearborn—Successful Disciplinarian 


BY ETHELYN E. GRATTAN 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We published a brief sketch of Miss Grattan’s unusual career as a teacher 


an October, 1916. 
this teacher-author for the year 1917-18, 








Ethelyn E. Grattan 


}UPERINTENDENT HOW- 
LAND, telephoning across 
the state for references con- 
cerning his new rural school 
teacher, asked the one ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is she strong in dis- 
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cipline 

**Yes,’’ came back the positive reply, and 
he hung up the receiver, satisfied. 

Three weeks later, at the opening of the 
term, Mr. Howland asked a sixth grade 
youngster if he liked his new teacher. 

‘You bet!’’ was the boy’s quick answer. 

“Is she strict ?’’ 

‘‘Naw. Lets us do just as we please.’’ 

The superintendent looked puzzled, and a 
good deal worried. A rigid disciplinarian 
who allowed a school to manage its own 
affairs must be, to say the least, a rather 
extraordinary personage. 

Karly the next morning he drew rein at 
the schoolhouse and prepared to spend the 
day. The River District was considered the 
most difficult in his union. Very apprehen- 
sively he entered the building. Most sur- 
prising of all surprising’ things—the room 
was vacant! Twelve minutes of nine and 
neither teacher nor pupils in sight! From 
somewhere in the distance came the sound of 
unchecked laughter, but he did not trouble 
himself to ascertain the source, 

Mr. Howland, displeased, dubious, took a 
memorandum book fron: his pocket. ‘“Teach- 
ers are requested to be at their desks fifteen 
minutes before opening of sessions,’’ he 
wrote curtly. 


We-are glad to be able to announce that we have secured several articles from 


Said duty performed, he became aware 
that a merry procession, laden with ever- 
ereen and goldenrod, was approaching the 
schoolhouse. Every child was present and 
even the older boys bore their share of the 
spoils. The flowers were placed in a shady 
corner, sprinkled liberally to prevent with- 
ering, and the children formed into line, 
ready to march in. 

Miss Dearborn greeted her supervisor cor- 
dially, speaking with sincere enthusiasm of 
her school work. He made no comment, but 
narrowly watched the pupils as they passed 
to their seats. They were noisy and awk- 
ward, yet no criticism was made. Mem- 
orandum No. 2, ‘‘Reprimand any miscon- 
duct. ’’ 

The morning exercises progressed with 
fine spirit, considering the varied ages of the 
children. Work began without hesitation ; 
all seemed busy and interested, though a few 
renowned mischief makers covertly searched 
for a loophole. 

The position of the pupils was appalling. 
Pupils leaned on their elbows, slunk down 
behind seats, sat with their feet sprawled 
out in the aisle. Miss Dearborn said, ‘‘Po- 
sition!’’ Her words fell on deaf ears. 
Memorandum No. 3, ‘‘Insist on obedience. ’’ 

But this time the superintendent had reck- 
oned without his host. Miss Dearborn called 
her class to order and in a few well directed 
words explained the necessity of careful po- 
sition. Boys were told to stand like soldiers, 
girls to become as stately in bearing as the 
Mistress of the White House. Illustration 
after illustration followed, apt, clear, 
straight to the point. Finally she said, 
‘Stand up, boys and girls!’’ 

Five minutes’ brisk drill in calisthenics 
followed. When the children, eyes shining 
with interest, re-commenced their arithmetic, 
feet were flat on the floor, backs straight and 
heads up. Obedience won by an object les- 
son is a wonderful thing. 

Once during the session mebody whis- 
pered. It was the first offense, and Miss 
Dearborn gravely eyed the transgressor, 
knowing at least one crisis had been reached. 
‘‘People who whisper,’’ she said quietly, 
‘‘must have their names placed on the black- 
board. Everybody will know, then, who has 
been naughty. ’”’ 

The child’s lips trembled. Big tears filled 
her eyes. The teacher smiled sympathetic- 
ally, a trifle sadly, but wrote the name. In- 
stinctively all eyes were focused upon the 
accusing letters. Serious little faces were 
filled with pity for the offender and right- 
eous indignation at the school’s disgrace. 
The morning’s memory gem was recalled: 

The year is just beginning, 

Say, will you use it well? 

Wil! you live each hour with a purpose true, 


Will you do each task you are called tu do? 
What will the record tell @ 





Mr. Howland was beginning to realize that 
successful discipline is not necessarily de- 
pendent upon a strap. 

At recess the children, with one exception, 
filed outdoors to complete their garlands. The 
Doubting Thomas sat at his desk, sullenly 
completing his problems and entirely ignored 
by Miss Dearborn. Thesuperintendent, with 
keen observance, was gazing around the taste- 
fully arranged room. ‘l'aking advantage of 
their preoccupation, the boy made a hideous 
face at his teacher. The indignant Mr. Hovwy- 
land was about to settle for such misconduct 
when aringing laugh from Miss Dearborn 
checked him. Thomas, for orce surprised 
out of his senses, gazed at her in blank 
astonishment. He had expected, and could 
have borne, severe punishment, but to he 
laughed at—that was too much. A dull red 
crept into his face, then receded, leaving him 
deathly pale. Shamed eyes sought the floor. 

‘‘A—a—are—you—laughing at m-me?”’ 
he stammered, absolutely humiliated. 

“Of course, ’’ came the now serious reply. 
‘‘Who could help it? You looked the most 
ridiculous of any fifteen-year-old boy I have 
ever seen.’’ 

‘‘I—I’m sorry. Beg pardon, Miss Dear- 
born, ’’ and both knew the conquest was won. 

Work after recess was completed quietly 
and quickly. Once, passing down the aisle, 
the teacher stopped and remarked in a con- 
versational tone, ‘‘We do not hand in un- 
tidy papers, Frances. Please get another 
sheet and copy it neatly.’’ The hint was 
sufficient. Ten per cent of the papers were 
rewritten. 

A child raised three fingers, signifying 
that work for the morning was finished. 
Miss Dearborn gave permission to color the 
calendar on the board. Another pupil tidied 
the bookease. Still a third raised his hand. 

‘‘Who is your favorite hero, Malon ?’’ 

‘‘Abraham Lincoln.’’ 

‘“‘Would you liké to write the story of his 
life ?’’ 

Natural laziness battled with the desire 
to please. The latter finally triumphed. 

“*Y-yes,’’ he drawled, and asked for ref- 
erence books. 

Therein lay the secret of Miss Dearborn’s 
success. She could keep her pupils busy and 
interested, controlling them in such a man- 
ner that they did not feel the least restraint. 
Her plans were original, her enthusiasm was 
contagious. 

Mr. Howland no longer wondered at the 
child’s opinion of the day before. Throwing 
his unnecessary memoranda into the waste- 
basket, he said with rare candor, ‘‘Some 
day, Miss Dearborn, you will be proud of 
these pupils of yours!”’ 

But the teacher only smiled. 
she had looked beyond. 


Already 





The first of an important series of articles on the 
Uplift of the Rural School by Nellie D. Neill, prom- 
ised for 1917-18, will be given next month. ‘I'he title 
is “Community Cooperation with the Rural Sehool.’’ 
Mrs. Neill’s articles will be published intermittently 
thronehout the school year. 
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_ A Study of Vest’s “Eulogy of the Dog” 


BY MABEL M. RICHARDS, B. S., A. M., State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


#HE selection on this page, 
Senator Vest’s Eulogy of the 
Dog may be copied by the 
i class from the blackboard in 
4 a penmanship period, or the 
teacher may make typewritten 
copies and give to each member of the class. 


STUDY OF SELECTION 


I. In noting the title of the selection, the 
natural questions that might arise are: 

1. Who was Senator Vest? (For detailed 
information consult any encyclopedia. For 
our purpose it is sufficient to know that he 
was United States senator from Missouri 
from 1878 to 1902. ) 

2. Meaning of ‘‘eulogy.’’ (Consult dic- 
(ionary. ) 

38. What were the circumstances calling 
forth this eulogy of the dog? Is there any- 
thing in the selection to indicate these? 
(‘‘Gentlemen of the jury.’’) 

(The causes leading up to this now famous 
speech, while it had a touch of pathos in the 










to look for the dog. Hornsby acknowledged 
that he had shot at ‘‘Drum’’ with a shot- 
gun loaded with corn, claiming he did not 
wish to do more than sting the dog’s hide. 
Burden noted a pool of blood in Hornsby’s 
barn lot; trailing it a mile to a stream, he 
found the body of ‘‘Drum’’ lying with his 
head in the water, where he had attempted 
to assuage his death fever. Burden brought 
suit and was awarded twenty-five dollars’ 
damages in the justice court. Hornsby 
appealed the case to the circuit court at 
Warrensburg and hired able lawyers to de- 
fend him, among whom was Senator Cock- 
rell. Burden, not to be outdone, also hired 
able lawyers, and then sent to Sedalia, 
Mo., and employed George G. Vest to make 
a speech to the jury. 

It was in this speech that Vest in his per- 
oration delivered the famous eulogy. 

II. Why of special interest to us? 

1. Especially interesting to Missourians 
as the incident happened here and Senator 
Vest was a Missouri senator. 


2. It is considered one of the best eulogies 
of a dog ever written, and has been trans- 
lated into Spanish, German and French. 

8. In 1915 it was incorporated into a speech 
made in the United States Congress and has 
become a part of the Congressional Record. 

4, The St. Louis Memorial Association has 
placed in the walls of the old courthouse at 
Warrensburg a bronze tablet bearing this in- 
scription: ‘‘Within these walls on September 
23, 1870, Senator George Graham Vest de- 
livered his famous eulogy on the dog. He 
died August 14, 1904, and was buried in 
Bellefontaine Cemetery, St. Louis.’’ 

III. Oral rendering. In reading over the 
selections, note the object of each paragraph. 
Note that the last sentence of the first para- 
graph is the important sentence, the others 
merely leading up to it. Note how many 
things that a man may lose are mentioned: 
‘‘best friend,’’ ‘‘son or daughter,’’ ‘‘those 
nearest and dearest to us,’’ ‘‘money,’’ ‘‘rep- 
utation,’’ those who ‘‘do us honor.’’ Give 
examples from history or literature or from 


beginning, was really the cul- 
mination of a quarrel between 
two farmers over the killing of 
an ordinary hound. 

Charles Burden and Leoni- 
das Hornsby were farmers re- 
siding on adjoining land in 
Kingsville Township, Johnson 
County, Missouri, in the fall 
of 1869. One night Burden’s 
hound, named ‘‘Drum,’’ was 
shot. Burden accused Hornsby 
of killing his favorite hunting 
dog. This Hornsby denied, 
but Burden sued Hornsby for 
fifty dollars’ damages, and 
after the case had been fought 
bitterly through the courts, 
the Supreme Court finally 
affirmed the judgment and 
Hornsby had to pay his neigh- 
bor fifty dollars, and all the 
costs in the case, which amount- 
ed to several hundred dollars. 

Burden’s_ testimony before 
the circuit court at Warrens- 
burg was as follows: On the 
evening of the taking off of 
‘‘Drum’’ he was sitting by his 
fireplace after supper when he 
heard the report of a shotgun 
in the direction of Hornsby’s 
farm. The air was crisp and 
he heard the report of the gun 
and the howl of the dog plain- 
ly. He recognized the howl as 
the familiar voice of old 
‘“‘Drum.’’ He went to his door 
and called his dogs, and all of 
his numerous pack responded 
except ‘‘Drum.’’ He called 
often and late that night but 
‘‘Drum’’ failed to come home. 

Next morning he started out 








Senator Vest’s Eulogy of the Dog 


‘THE best friend a man has in this world may turn against 
him and become his enemy. His son or daughter that 

he has reared with loving care may prove ungrateful. Those 
who are nearest and dearest to us, those whom we trust 
with our happiness and our good name, may become traitors 
to our faith, The money that a man has he may lose. It 
flies away from him, perhaps when he needs it most. A 
man’s reputation may be sacrificed in a moment of ill-con- 
sidered action. The people who are prone to fall to their 
knees to do us honor when success is with us may be the first 
to throw the stone when failure settles its cloud upon our 
heads. The one absolutely unselfish friend that man can 
have in this selfish world, the one that never deserts him, the 
one that never proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. 
Gentlemen of the jury, a man’s dog stands by him in pros- 
perity and in poverty, in health and in sickness. He will 
sleep on the cold ground, where the wintry winds blow and 
the snow drives fiercely, if only he may be by his master’s 
side. He will kiss the hand that has no food to offer, he 
will lick the wounds and sores that come in encounter with 
the roughness of the world. He guards the sleep of his 
pauper master as if he were a prince. When all other friends 
desert, he remains. Whenriches take wings and reputation 
falls to pieces, he is as constant in his love as the sun in its 
journey through the heavens. If fortune drives the master 
forth an outcast in the world, friendless and homeless, the 
faithful dog asks no higher privilege than that of accom- 
panying him to guard against danger, to fight against his 
enemies. And when the last scene of ali comes, and death 
takes the master in its embrace and his body is laid away in 


the cold ground, no matter if all other friends pursue their ° 


way, there by his grave-side will the noble dog be found, 
his head between his paws, his eyes sad but open in alert 
watchfulness, faithful and true even to death. 














your own personal experiences 
illustrating each of these state- 
ments. (Lear, Arnold, Prodi- 
gal Son, etc.) 

Note that the second para- 
graph merely expands and 
further illustrates the first, 
showing that the dog remains 
faithful when each thing men- 
tioned in the first paragraph 
has deserted us. Show connec- 
tion between these sentences in 
each paragraph. Note the dif- 
erent tests of the dog’s friend- 
ship. Note the pathos of the 
last sentence. Recall painting 
by Landseer, ‘“‘The Highland 
Shepherd’s' Chief Mourner.”’ 

IV. Have one pupil read the 
selection to the rest of the 
class, letting them act as jury- 
men in the case. What would 
be your verdict? 

To bring out some of these 
same ideas, have one pupil 
read ‘“The Two Vagabonds’’ 
by Trowbridge. What points 
mentioned in Vest’s Eulogy are 
brought out? (Riches, reputa- 
tion, honor are gone, but dog 
remains faithful to the 
drunken, penniless vagabond. ) 

In the same way have J. G. 
Holland’s ‘‘My Dog Blanco’’ 
read to the class, and have 
them note what points are 
emphasized. 

Call attention to the artist 
Landseer’s pictures of dogs. 
Refer pupils to good stories 
that have been written about 
dogs; if pupils have already 
read them, they might give a 
short account of them. 
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A DILLAR, A DOLLAR 


A dillar, a dollar, 
A ten o’clock scholar, 
What makes you come so soon? 
You used to come at ten o’clock, 
But now you come at noon. 
Draw the school and the ten o’clock scholar 
outside, 


GOING TO SCHOOL 


We start for school at half past eight. 

The last bell rings at quarter of nine. 

We will not be late to school. 

One little boy comes at ten o’clock. 

IIe is our ten o’clock scholar. 

One day he did not come until noon! 

Draw the face of your schoolroom clock. 
Set the hands at half past eight. Draw an- 
other picture and set the hands of the clock 
-at quarter of nine. Draw another picture 
and set them at twelve o’clock. 

THE SCHOOLROOM 

The ten o’clock scholar was late to 
school, 

He sat in a room with three rows of 
desks, 

There were ten desks in each row. 

ITe liked the pictures on the wall. 

There were curtains at the windows. 

There were flowers on the window- 
sills. 
picture of this schoolroom. Put 
Draw a picture of 


Draw a 
in everything mentioned, 
your own schoolroom, 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘The 
Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny 


Cotton-Tail,’’ ‘‘Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ etc. 
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How to Use the Lessons 
{ 1. Paste the lessons on cards and dis- | 
tribute them among pupils for sight read- 
ing exercises, 
2. Give the cards to pupils for seat work + 
lessons, Tell them to copy the sentences } 
and dllustrate them. 
3. The teacher may write the stories on 
the blackboard for pupils to use as sight } 
veading lessons or as models from which } 
to copy. | 
4. The teacher may dictate the stories 
jor the children to write. 
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LEARNING TO COUNT 


The ten o’clock scholar learned to 
count. 
IIe liked to go to school every day. 
Ile said, ‘I will try not to be late,” 
Ile met Mary and her lamb. 
ITe heard the school bell ring. 


Ile said, ‘I will be on time at school.” 
Make a bell-shaped booklet (cut it double), 
draw a picture of the school inside, and copy 


ihe verse about the ten o’clock scholar, 
Model a school bell, 


COUNTING EVERYTHING 


The ten o’clock scholar counts again. 
Ile counts everything he sees, 

ITe counts in school and out. 

One day he caught a hare, 

Ile said when he came to s school, 


A Dillar, a Dollar 


Evererr W. Davis 
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‘“‘One, two, three, four, fi 
I caught a hare alive; 
Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
I let her go again!” 

Model the hare. 


COUNTING IN RHYME 


The ten o’clock scholar can count io 
ten. 

He has learned to count in school. 

He can count sometimes in rhyme. 

He says this verse to-day, 

“One. two, buckle my shoe; 

Three, four, shut the door; 

Five, six, pick up sticks; 

Seven, eight, lay them straight; 

Nine, ten, a good fat hen.” 

Write the numbers up to ten. Write 


Roman numbers too. Model the shoe and the 
hen, 


LEARNING DAYS OF THE WERK 
The ten o’clock scholar was late on 
Monday. 
He was late to school on Tuesday. 
He was late on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 
On Friday he did not come until noon! 
On Saturday he went out to play. 
On Sunday he went to Sunday school. 
Ile learned this verse about the days, 
“Tow many days has my baby to play? 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday.” 
Write a sentence for every day of the 


week. Draw a picture of the Sunday schoo! 
room, or a picture of the church. 


SEPTEMBER DAYS 
Mary went to school in September. 
Her lamb followed her to school. 
They walked sideby sidein September. 
In September all the school bells ring. 


‘‘Warm September brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot.” 


Model Mary’s lamb. Draw and color all 
kinds of fall fruit. 


THE ALPHABET 


Great A, little a, 
Bouncing B! 
The cat’s in the cupboard, 
And can’t see me. 
Write capital letters for the word ‘‘SEP- 
TEMBER.’’ Write all the letters of the 


alphabet, small and capital. Model the eat 
in the cupboard, 


five, 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. The tardy boy has on a dull blue-green smock with 

a cream collar and a patch on his sleeve that is a brighter green than the smock. His trousers are soft russet and his hat iscream. His socks are red 

and shoes gray. His hair is a soft yellow. The clock face is white with brass hands and rim, set in a russet brown frame. ‘The walls may be very 
light gray. The subject next month will be ‘‘There Was an Old Woman Tossed Up in a Basket.’’ 











A dillar, a dollar, 
A ten o’clock scholar, 

What makes you come so soon? 
You used to come at ten o’clock, 
we But now you come at noon. 





























Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, postpaid, at 

20 cents adozen. No orders for less than one dozen, but if 

desired orders may be made up of an assortment of Mother 

Geose Outlines and the double page posters, as shown on 

pages 30 and 31, at the prices quoted for each. Both of these 
features appear in our pages every month, 

















[Ness j Jruce C leaveland. 
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Charts for the Rural School 


BY ELLA STRATTON, Teacher of Rural School, Wisconsin 


+3) F you want your pupils to be 
e Z | enthusiastic over geography, 
ae By! «try making charts as a part 
a. {| of the class and seat work. 
URN Lessons on the different 
races of people will be more 
firmly fixed by collecting pictures and ar- 
ranging them on a chart than by any other 
method. This set of charts may be called 
The Land of the Black People, The Land of 
the Brown People, The Land of the Red 
People, The Land of the Yellow People and 
The Land of the White People. For each 
chart we use one-half of a five cent sheet of 
heavy manila paper. 

Using letter patterns, cut letters from 
dark paper to form the titles. Paste them 
at the top of the chart. If pupils are old 
enough to do it neatly I prefer to have them 
print the names with black crayon. Collect 
pictures of the peoples, their.dwellings and 
implements; the animals, birds, plants and 
products. Have the story written in the 
form of a booklet and illustrated with a part 
of the pictures. Fasten the booklet to the 
chart with clasps and arrange other pictures 
around it. Some of the sources for pictures 
for the charts are railroad and steamship 
folders, magazines, and advertising matter 
put out by book publishing companies. 


MODES OF TRAVEL CHARTS 


Another interesting chart which is on our 
State Fair list is made of pictures showing 
different modes of travel. Our sixth grade 
class collected the following pictures for this 
purpose: automobiles, wagons, buggies, two- 
wheeled carts, sleds, jinrikishas, Chinese 
wheelbarrows, Eskimo dog teams, Belgian 
dog-carts, Sedan chairs, steam railway trains, 
street cars, prairie schooners, camels, burros, 
elephants, saddle horses, reindeer, oxen, bi- 
cycles, motorcycles, roller skates, ice skates, 
snow shoes, skis, swimmers, steamships, 
sailboats, submarines, naptha launches, 
ferry-boats, canoes, rowboats, rafts, balloons, 
airships hydroplanes, baby carriages, ice 
boats. 
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COMMERCE 


Under commerce make charts showing 
what the farmers of your county buy and 
sell. Divide it into two parts. Under ‘‘We 
Sell’? mount pictures of poultry, cattle, veg- 
etubles, eggs, hay, etc. Under ‘‘We Buy’’ 
mount pictures of machinery, manufactured 
goods and foods not raised in the country. 
Each pupil may devote a couple of pages in 
his notebook to pictures illustrating what 
we buy and sell. 


LAND AND WATER FORMS 


When primary geography classes are doing 
notebook work on Land and Water Forms 
they may make charts to supplement it. 
Under Land Forms have pictures of moun- 
tains, hills, valleys, plains, plateaus, capes, 
islands, continents, isthmuses and peninsulas. 
Under Water Forms use bays, gulfs, lakes, 
oceans, rivers, brooks, ponds, harbors, rapids, 
cataracts, cascades and straits. Have pupils 
write or print the names beneath the pictures. 


ZONE MAP 


When studying the different zones, get a 
square yard of pale blue cambric, hem it, 
and with black crayon draw on it the largest 
possible circle. Put in .the equator, tropic 
of cancer, tropic of capricorn, arctic and 
antarctic circles. Have pupils find and 
mount on each zone pictures of the people, 
products and animals which belong there. 


INDUSTRIAL CHARTS 


We have made charts in connection with 
the study of the following industries: lum- 
bering, mining, silk manufacturing, and 
wheat, corn, cotton and cattle raising. One 
of our fourth grade boys took second prize 
at the county fair on his Wheat and Flour 
chart. From the mounting of materials and 
collection of bottled samples to the neatly 
written and illustrated story, it was his own 
unaided work. The Cotton chart we made 
had gray cardboard for its background. Let- 
ters to form the word cotton were cut from 
sheet cotton and pasted at the top. A real 























Pupils’ Charts Made as a Part of Geography Study 


cotton boll was secured and fastened below 
it. Illustrations to show plants, their growth 
and care, harvesting, machines used in proc- 
ess of manufacturing, and modern improve- 
ment on these machines were collected and 
mounted. Samples of different kinds of cot- 
ton goods were attached to the chart. The 
following story was written in the booklet: 


COTTON 


Cotton has long been the principal product of the 
Southern States. One crop is raised each year. It is 
planted in the spring. It matures during the summer 
and is picked in the fall. The blossoms are about two 
inches long with four or five leaves or petals, very 
much like okra. ~ They come out a bright yellow, and 
on the second or third day turn pink. The next day 
they turn purple, shrivel up and drop off. 

The hulls which hold the cotton are called bolls, and 
generally have four locks of cotton in them, which 
are picked out at one time. The cotton is then taken 
to the plantation gin-house, where the seeds are 
ginned out, and the lint cotton packed in large bales, 
and done up in hemp cloth and steel hoops. These 
bales are afterward compressed to about one-fourth 
of their size and taken to the factories to be spun into 
thread and woven into cloth. 


* The hulls that are taken off the seeds are used for 


feeding cattle. They are also good for packing. The 
seeds, or meats as they are called, are put in a heavy 
press and the oil extracted, while the cake of the 
seeds is ground up and used for cattle feed. The oil 


_is refined and used for cooking and many other pur- 


poses. ‘‘Cottolene’’ is a kind of lard made from this 
oil. 

The bales of lint cotton are taken to the factories, 
opened by cutting the steel hoops and put through 
various machines for carding and spinning. In the 
first process the cotton comes out in large rolls which 
are received in tall tin cans. It passes through sev- 
eral machines called spinners, until the thread is 
sufficiently fine. Then it is reeled off the spool and 
wound into hanks. ‘Ihe last process is to weave it 
into cloth on looms. The work of attending to these 
machines, changing the spools, tying the threads, etc., 
is often done by children. Many of them are very 
expert at this work. However, there is a great effort 
being made to prevent small children from working 
in cotton mills, as the hot air and the cotton lint are 
not healthful. The price of cotton varies more than 
that of any other product in the United States. 


A CHART FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


Little people will like to make a chart 
showing all kinds of vegetables. Plenty of 
material for a chart of this sort will be found 
in the spring seed catalogues. We are now 
making a chart showing pictures of Flowers 
We Know, in color. Under each flower we 
write an appropriate memory gem. For in- 
stance, under a pansy is this verse: 

There is something nice about pansies 
That everyone ought to know: 

The more they are picked and given away 
The more they are sure to grow. 


CIVICS 


An attractive civics chart for the eighth 
grade is easily made during an election year. 
Have pupils collect pictures of the president, 
vice-president and cabinet officers, writing 
their names and offices beneath the mounted 
pictures. 

Try making a chart of your own county. 
Show the chief products and industries, the 
noted places and people. 
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First Aid to Beginners in Writing 




















Photograph by Bachrach 
Mrs. Beulah Adams Gilmore 


Supervisor of Writing in Several Towns in 
Connecticut, including Naugatuck and 
Westville 


OULDN’T they do it, those 
little first graders, the first 
week of school; couldn’t they 
hold their positions properly 
and move the arm just so and 
form the letters as you made 
them in thecopy? And are you discouraged ? 

Then listen to the voice of one who has 
taught writing in the first grade these many 
years. No, the average little six-year-old 
future president (both sexes, of course) can- 
not do it, nor anything that looks like it, for 
at least six or eight months. 

Perhaps you yourself cannot make lace? 
Or run the scales quickly and accurately? 
Try something this very day that as yet you 
have not learned to do, something that will 
involve the activity of untrained muscles. 
Hammer and nails make a fine study along 
this line, but far be it from me to advise 
anything of the kind. Yet, how skillfully 
do the fingers of the lace-maker move; as 
for the hammer and nails, watch the car- 
penter. Do you see what I am driving at? 
(I beg you to believe me, that pun was purely 
accidental). 

It is true that Nature sometimes equips, 
quite abnormally, the very young child with 
well-developed muscles, but Nature plays 
very irregular tricks with us humans, you 
know; I’ve seen human ears that could flap 
like a donkey’s, and once I knew a little boy 
who could stick pins into his arm and thigh, 
smiling meantime. It is the average six- 
year-old of whom I write, and the average 
six-year-old cannot flap his ears, for which I 
am devoutly thankful, nor stick pins into his 
anatomy without due punishment, nor yet 
can he boast of a muscle capable of pushing 
and pulling as is required in arm movement 
writing. So, make up your minds, teacher 
friends, that you cannot teach muscular con- 
trol until the flesh in the upper arm and fore- 
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BY BEULAH ADAMS GILMORE 


arm has developed into tissue worthy of the 
name of muscle. 

Regular, systematic practice in muscular 
control will do wonders. But of this, more 
later. Meanwhile, body position; for this 
they can learn. 

But—pause a moment for retrospect, else 
this body position may be, to those babies be- 
fore you, a sort of modern Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. Did you ever want to stretch—just 
plain stretch—more than anything else in 
the world, when you were where you couldn’t 
stretch? Church, maybe, although I hesitate 
to suggest such a possibility; or theater? 
Muscles all cramped and imploring to be re- 
leased for service? Those forty little healthy 
bodies that seem not to sit still longer than 
two shakes of a lamb’s tail probably feel 
just that stretchy way when kept long in po- 
sition at first. Mark you, I say ‘‘at first;’’ 
for I’m strong for good body position while 
writing, after the children have had gradual, 
very gradual, training in maintaining the 
correct position. Moreover, the right posture 
for five minutes is worth more than partly- 
right posture for twenty-five, for however it 
may be, incorrect details of position often 
seem to us teachers to turn themselves into 
leech-like habits more quickly than those 
features of position that are correct. 

Here let me caution you; be sure that the 
child knows he is sitting in the correct posi- 
tion: feet flat on the floor; head and chest 
up; elbows just off desk; left hand in upper 
corner of paper, and thumb moderately high 
on pencil. As for wrist—to be sure, arm 
movement calls for a raised wrist, but we 
must leave this detail of the work until later, 
when there is muscle sufficient to raise the 
wrist. 

I often think that failure to clinch at the 
psychological moment the thing that is 
right is one of the causes of poor, unintelli- 
gent work. It seems to us august instructors 
that no child could fail to follow our instruc- 
tions, for to our best judgment and ability 
we have explained everything lucidly and 
fully. Yet, my observations and experience 
lead me to believe that just about half the 
time the children stwmble into the right 
thing. There is no cause for discouragement 
here, however, for it is through so bravely 
endeavoring to follow the lead of the teacher 
that the child stumbles into the right path. 

My point is this: Clinch the correct posi- 
tion just as soon as anything like the correct 
position appears, and later, after the muscles 
are developed and you see feeble beginnings, 
clinch these beginnings, else it may be days 
and weeks before traces of the right position 
again appear. Say, ‘‘Mary’’ (always Mary 
and Johnnie in school articles. I’m going to 
say Geraldine or Reginald next time), ‘‘you 
are sitting just right; your elbows are in 
just the right place. Look at them so that 
you can put them in the same position next 
time.’’ Do not take it for granted that Mary 
and Johnnie—and Geraldine—having fol- 


lowed your truly excellent instruction, know 
they are right; perhaps they stumbled. I 
know all this individual commendation takes 
time, but so does it take time to break hab- 
its of poor position, and much time. 

This clinching process is important from 
the first day of school to the last day. - Let 
me further illustrate what I mean, since 
clinching is, to my mind, so important. 
Once I thought I could sing. So off I went 
to Madam A— for instruction in singing. 
I expected to be required to sing the scales 
and to be put through a system of vocal ex- 
ercises, but I‘was quite unprepared for the 
facial contortions and queer noises that 
Madam encouraged me to make. Moreover, 
it sometimes seemed to me that the stranger 
the sound, the nearer I came to winning 
favor with my teacher. You may be sure | 
struggled hard and did my best, since | 
doubted not that some day I should be a 
prima donna, but for months I could not 
please Madam. And then one day, my vocal 
cords, a bit more reckless than usual, 
chanced to make a sound that brought joy to 
Madam’s heart. To me it was but one more 
peculiar sound in my repertoire of primitive 
noises, but to Madam it was everything. 
I could recognize no particular merit or value 
in the sound, but Madam’s point of view was 
that of the teacher; mine, that of the pupil, 
so she could see far beyond me, to the foun- 
dation, which is often far less distinct to the 
novice than is the finish. Then and there 
she clinched the thing she saw. Again and 
again she required me to make the sound. 
Madam was a good teacher—it is not her 
fault that I am no singer. 

But my paper is on writing, not singing, 
so aS unceremoniously as would the ‘‘mov- 
ies,’’ I shall shift the scene from Madam’s 
studio back to the schoolroom. 

The first step in teaching body position is: 
Feet flat on the floor. No one wishes more 
than I that we could teach children to write, 
regardless of those little feet, but I’ve tried 
and I’ve failed. When the feet curl up so 
comfortably back under the seat, over goes 
the chest (lungs) and the head (eyes), and 
the whole body is thrown out of position. 
The hand is pulled in and cramped, usually 
covering the writing, and the result on paper 
is heavy and labored. If not for the sake of 
the writing? then for the sake of a healthful 
posture, we must keep the feet flat down on 
the floor. 

But be merciful. Require the feet to stay 
down for a very few minutes at first; three 
minutes, then five minutes, and, later in the 
term, eight or ten minutes. And make a 
game of it, for as sure as I’m a writing 
teacher, you will never get those little feet 
to stay down, even for five minutes, unless 
you play games. To be sure, you can get 
some of the feet to stay down some of the 
time, but to get all the feet to stay down all 
of the allotted time, play games! It is far 
better to play games than to resort to pun- 
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ishment, for we should teach writing so that 
the children will love to write. 

Play ‘‘Garden’’; pretend you’re flowers, 
pansies, daisies, red geraniums. Pretend 
the feet are the roots that hold the plants in 
the soil. Or, if you don’t want to be a 
flower, be an apple-tree. 

Once, tired of playing garden, we played 
‘*Pot of Glue.’’ We pretended that on our 
way to school we had walked through a fairy’s 
pot of glue that had been spilled (had a pot 
of glue been spilled, you may be sure they 
would have walked through it. I’ve seen 
them walk through a trough of cement), and 
then when we sat down, our feet were glued 
to the floor. Listen to the denouement: 
The fairy brought pretty gold shoes for those 
whose shoes were glued so tightly that they 
just couldn’t take them up. Do you like our 
little game? Thechildrendid. If youdon’t 
like fairies and pretending, better read no 
more of this, for I’m likely to tell more fairy 
stories—I love them. 

Next in importance to feet down and heads 
up, is the question of elbows. When the el- 
bows creep up on the desk, over goes the 
head and usually back go the feet. The 
same is true when the elbows pull back too 
far off the desk. Just sit for amoment with 
your elbows resting against the edge of your 
desk, about one inch off. Hold the elbows 
comfortably near the body. This position 
holds you up pretty well, doesn’t it, unless 
you strike an akimbo attitude, which you 
must not do? Now put your elbows on the 
desk. Elbows make a good deal of difference 
in position, you see. 

Start with unruled paper, as it is a very 
great strain on the child to try to keep on 
lines as he writes. Hold the paper parallel 
to the right arm. The left hand 
is placed in the upper left-hand 
corner of the paper, pushing it 
up as the child writes down 
toward the bottom of the page. 

And now for pencil holding. 
Use large pencils at first, from 
one-third to one-half inch in 
diameter, as it is difficult for the 
child to hold smaller pencils. 
Soft crayons held inside the hand 
just as the crayon is held at the 
blackboard make a good prelimi- 
nary step to pencil holding, for 
though crayon and pencil are held 
not at all alike, yet the child in 
both cases holds something in his 
hand and makes marks. 

The hand should assume a cup- 
shaped position. Pretend—again 
pretend, you see,—there is a 
nice clear pool of water. Make 
a cup of the hand and pretend to 
dip up the water. ‘‘Hold the 
fingers close together so that 
the water will not run out,’’ 
you say; and then, ‘“Turn the cup 
upside down,’’ and the hand is 
ready for the pencil. 

No, not yet. The thumb must 
be placed on the pencil across from 
the first joint of the forefinger, 
otherwise the children will pinch 
the pencil, and black, heavy work 


will be the result. Pencil holding, the little 
thumb hugging with fervency the black point 
of lead, is always one of the hardest features 
to cope with in first grade writing. How- 
ever, when the thumb is once trained to stay 
well up, comfortably so, be sure, pencil 
pinching and black, ugly writing are no 
more. Make a game of this also. Pretend 
—well, there’s nothing better than games 
involving soldiers and guns. There should 
be many lessons in pencil holding before the 
children are allowed to make marks on paper. 

Another word about wrists. Since there is 
a lack of well-developed muscular tissue in 
the forearm of the young child, and since it 
is this forearm muscle that causes the wrist 
to be raised, we cannot expect the wrist of 
the average first grade child to be raised for 
the first six or eight months at least. In- 
deed, we wish it were otherwise, for we can 
get no muscular control until the wrist is 
free from the desk. The best we can do is 
to ask that the wrist be horizontal, and not 
turned so that the hand rests on the side. 
Play the wrist is a plank over a stream, but 
let me whisper in your ear, ‘‘Do not be sur- 
prised if those soft little wrists do not re- 
main horizontal,’’ for they have a decided 
starboard tendency and move sideward quite 
as naturally as does a crab out for a con- 
stitutional. 

Then why not write with the whole arm 
free from the desk? There is much to be 
said in favor of this form of aeronautics, but 
there is more to be said against it. It has 
little relation to actual writing, since it can 
be used only in very large exercises and 
writing, is conducive to poor body position, 
and forms a habit that is hard to break; for 
once having learned to keep the forearm free 


The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 
H’'H: Jackson’ 
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from the desk, it is afterward difficult for 
the child to place the arms in the proper po- 
sition. Is it not better to move slowly, wait- 
ing until the muscles of the forearm are 
strong enough to stay in place on the desk? 

The time is not lost while we wait. All 
the details of position that I have mentioned 
may be taught, and the muscles meanwhile 
trained day by day. This, together with let- 
ter formations, taught from the blackboard, 
will prove truly sufficient to keep you all 
busy. 

Perchance you may ask how to train the 
muscles. First, make large exercises in the 
air, perhaps roll a hoop or make a football. 
Gain speed gradually. It is well to bend 
the elbow a bit, so that the position of the 
arm will correspond to the position later 
when at the blackboard. 

Follow this work with footballs and hoops 
at the blackboard. Always hold the crayon 
near the blackboard and take the path of the 
exercise before touching. Let the children 
sing some little song as they write. Waltzes 
usually have just the right rhythm for the 
ovals. 

Beware of patching, and be sure to en- 
courage good, brisk work. I have but little 
patience with the kind of teaching that tol- 
erates slow, labored, patched work. It really 
gets us nowhere, such work, for patched, 
halting writing is hurtful to the child’s prog- 
ress in writing as well as hurtful to his 
standard of work in general. 

One ingenious teacher brought to school 
two white aprons, one dainty and pretty, 
the other patched in several places with bits 
of dark, rough gingham. If the lesson were 
free from patching, on went the dainty apron, 
but after a ‘‘patched’’ lesson, the patched 
apron was worn for a few min- 
utes. Indeed, I am not recom- 
mending this method of attack- 
ing patched work, for even though 
the children enjoyed it, and I am 
sure it drove the lesson home, 
supposing a committee man had 
appeared upon the scene, and 
supposing the teacher forgot to 
explain the cause of the patches, 
I should not like to be held re- 
sponsible! 

To return to our blackboard 
work: Follow the ovals by a 
large ‘‘o,’’ then an ‘‘a,’’ and so 
on. Alternate blackboard work, 
which is really muscle training, 
with lessons on position at the 
desk.. Combine the letters al- 
ready taught into short words 
such as mat, man, meat—and 
remember the patched apron! 

Soon now let the children pre- 
tend to write the same exercises 
and letters at their desks (always 
the correct position) holding the 
pencil so close to the paper that 
the motion will not be broken 
when the teacher thinks the time 
is ripe to touch and write. This 
first work in pretending to write 
at their seats should be about 
the same size as the work on the 


(Continued on page 70) 
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How a Normal School Class Localized Arithmetic 


BY EMMA RAMSAY, Instructor of Mathematics State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


fA) |O PROBLEMS in arithmetic, 

Aj written for general distribu- 

tion, can function absolutely 

in any locality. To arouse 

the child’s keenest interest, 

and thus secure his best 
effort, the data of some of his problems must 
be of such a nature that they will help him 
interpret his everyday experience. Nothing 
touches his interests more closely than the in- 
dustries of his community. 

Although some teachers recognize this fact, 
they fail to utilize it. In many cases, the 
failure is due to the teacher’s lack of train- 
ing in the laboratory method in arithmetic. 
She needs to know how to get and use arith- 
metical data. To supply this need to teach- 
ers, normal schools should train their classes 
to get and use this material. 

How shall a teacher get and organize data 
furnished by the industrial or commercial 
pursuits of her community? 

First, she must know what the leading 
pursuits are. She must have sufficient know]l- 
edge of the ones which she intends to use to 
select the data most effective for her use. 

Second, she must know the types of prob- 
lems which occur in the actual business prac- 
tice of these pursuits, so that she may pre- 
sent effectively the data secured in these 
types. 

A description of a method for localizing 
arithmetic, worked out by classes in the 
Westfield Normal School, is here given. 

The class first made a list of the leading 
industries of Westfield, and then selected 
several for study. Among those chosen were 
paper making and tobacco growing, as repre- 
sentatives of two leading kinds of industry. 
Since a definite knowledge of these pursuits 
was necessary before a student could ask 
questions concerning them, the class made a 
brief study of paper making and tobacco 
growing, after which they visited a paper mil] 
and a tobacco farm. Then they were ready 
to make sets of questions pertinent to arith- 
metic and to experience. 

The following list of questions was sent to 
a paper manufacturer: 

1. Price of raw materials? 

2. Loss of weight in reducing the follow- 
ing raw materials to prepared pulp—wood, 
straw, linen, hemp, jute, cotton, and esparto 
grass? 

3. The amount of time taken by the vari- 
ous processes in paper making? 

4, The average cost of the following proc- 
esses: cleaning, dusting, bleaching,: reduc- 
ing to pulp; beating, sizing, coloring, mak- 
ing the sheet or web, surfacing and cutting ? 

5. The wholesale and retail prices of 
writing, drawing, wrapping and_ tissue 
paper ? 

6. The average yearly output by the firm 
of the different kinds of paper? 

7. This output compared with the output 
of other paper mills in this locality and with 
this mill in the past? 

&%. The average increase in the cost of 





labor in the last two years; in the cost of 
material ? 

9. The markets for the paper? 

10. The cost of the various kinds of in- 
surance ? 

11. The average wage of an operative? 

12. The number of operatives? 

13. The rates of discount? 

14. The number of commission agents ? 

15. The rate of commission? 

16. Cost of transportation ? 

17. Amount of taxes? 

Teachers will find most business men very 
willing to cooperate with the school in this 
work. From the data received, in answer 
to the questions written above, one student 
made the following set of problems in com- 
mercial discount, illustrating by one exam- 
ple each of the four types of problems most 
common in business practice. 

Type I. The list price of one case of paper 





His Teacher 


By Marion Bernice Craig 


I need not fear to trust my child to her; 

I knew it by the lighting of her eyes 

When first she stooped to take his hand in hers, 
And speak a word of greeting. He was shy 
And hardly dared to raise his eyes to hers, 

Nor lisp her name in tones she scarce could hear: 
But she with infinite patience won his heart, 
And with his heart she also won my own. 





I do not fear to trust my child to her; 

For when she spoke her voice was low and sweet, 
And when she moved her step was quiet, too. 
Even her laughter as it bubbled forth 

Was low and sweet, and deep with tenderness. 
And yet I know that from her he will learn 

The needful lessons of obedience 

Cheerfully rendered to authority. 


I do not fear to trust my child to her; 

For I have seen young faces lifted up 

With eyes of trustful wonder to her own, 

Sure of her understanding sympathy 

With all the little joys and griefs of youth; 
Finding in her the eternal motherhood 

Of one who finds all childhood worth her care, 
And takes it to her infinite heart of love. 














was $110. The discounts were 25% and 10%. 
Find the net price. 

Type II. What was the list price of paper 
which gave discounts of 10% and 15% and 
still realized $234? 

Type III. Connors and Company buy paper 
at a discount of 25% and sell it at a discount 
of 15% from the list price. What per cent 
do they gain? 

Type IV. At what per cent above cost 
must paper be marked in order to give a dis- 
count of 20% and still make 20%? 

The list of questions sent to a tobacco 
grower was as follows: 

1. The average size of a tobacco farm in 
Westfield ? 

2. The amount of seedleaf needed per 
acre? 

3. The average annual cost of labor, fer- 
tilizing, seeding, buildings? 


_citizenship. 


4. Tobacco’s loss of weight in curing, fer 
mentation and ageing? 

5. The time required for each of the pre- 
ceding processes ? 

6. The average yearly production of to- 
bacco in Westfield ? 

7. The average cost of manufacturing 
cigars, cigarettes, cake tobacco? 

8. The wholesale and retail prices of to- 
bacco ? 

9. Discounts for cash and for the purchase 
of large quantities? 

10. Westfield’s output of tobacco compared 
with the output of other towns and cities in 
the vicinity ? 

11. The markets for Westfield tobacco? 

12. The cost of transportation ? 

13. The cost of insurance? 

From the data received in answer to these 
questions the students made sets of problems 
in profit and loss, illustrating each of the 
five types of problems in profit and loss most 
common in business practice. The following 
set is an illustration of this work. 

Type I. To plant one acre of land with 
common seedleaf, 7,500 plants are needed. 
If Havana seed-plants are used, 20% more 
will be required. How many Havana seed- 
plants are needed for a 12-acre field ? 

Type II. A farm in Westfield yields 85,000 
lb. of tobacco per year. If after the proc- 
esses of curing and ageing, the tobacco 
weighs but 62,250 lb., what has been the per 
cent of loss? 

Type III. If, in the process of fermenta- 
tion, a crop of tobacco lost 360 Ib., or 12% of 
its weight, what was its original weight? 

Type IV. A tobacco dealer sold 3,000 
cigars for $180, thereby making a profit of 
20% on the sale. Find the cost of the cigars. 

Type V. A cigar manufacturer bought a 
load of tobacco for $300. After this had been 
made into cigars, it was sold for $360. What 
per cent of gain was made on the tobacco? 

In the content of the questions mentioned 
above, sufficient material is included to fur- 
nish data for problems in industrial arith- 
metic, as well as in all the principal appli- 
cations of percentage. The necessary prep- 
aration for the organization of these ques- 
tions affords opportunity for close correlation 
of arithmetic, geography, economics and 
Under the teacher’s guidance 
grammar school pupils can be taught to study 
independently the simpler phases of the in- 
dustrial and commercial activities of the 
community and from the results ‘‘make up 
problems.’’ Through work of this kind 
pupils will appreciate the functioning value 
of arithmetic to the work of the world and 
its value and use in aiding him to interpret 
his daily experiences. 





A feature of Arithmetic study for the coming year 
will be four pages of problems furnished by Mabel 
M. Richards, B. S., A. M., Supervisor of Mathematics 
Eighth Grade and High School, State Normal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo. ‘T'wo sets of problems take up 
House Furnishing; another is on Problems in the 
School Life of a Child; and a fourth set is on Reauti 
fying Home Surroundings. 
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Picture Study—“Charlotte” 


BY ALICE ROBINSON, Art Department, College of Education, Ohio State University 


N AN exhibition of 
paintings shown in 
New York a year ago, 
this painting of Char- 
lotte and her doll was 
awarded one of the 
prizes. The men who 
selected the picture, 
who are called the jury, 
probably chose it from 
a large number of paint- 
ings, sent in from all 
over the United States, because, of all the 
paintings shown, it best produced an illusion 
and suggested a real little girl. A Japanese 
artist might have given this suggestion of 
reality as his chief criticism of the picture. 
He would have said, ‘‘Buta painting is false, 
therefore it is ridiculous to make it look like 
a real little girl put into a frame.’’ This is 
hut an illustration of the difference there is 
and always will be in ‘‘schools of painting. ’’ 
The American painter of to-day may be in- 
terested in his illusion, the Japanese in his 
decorative arrangements of lines and colors, 
but the American painter of two centuries ago 
would have been interested in neither. Those 
little boys and girls, who behave so properly 
in the frames of the early American painters, 
were, I have no doubt, painted to provide 
‘*respectable ancestors’’ for the coming gen- 
eration of American citizens, a motive that 
would be quite amusing to us now, but which 
must have had great weight with painters 
when their patrons and critics were men of 
the character of Richard and Cotton Mather. 
Mrs. Marie Danforth Page, who painted 
this picture, lives in New England. She has 
painted many portraits of children. Lovers 
of the Copley Prints will remember her ‘‘Mar- 
garet.’’ In some of the recent exhibitions 
she has been showing a ‘‘Mother and Child’’ 
that has attracted a great deal of attention. 
lew artists have been able to paint children 
suecessfully. The list of those who have is 
short and remarkably strange. I think it 
difficult to account for the fact that a deaf 
old bachelor like Sir Joshua Reynolds should 





Alice Robinson 


have painted such nice looking babies, and 
that some of our most brilliant painters who 
have succeeded with almost everything else 
should have failed when they attempted chil- 
dren. We are so much interested in the ed- 
ucation of a child and the improvement of 
his manners that we are apt to look at him, 
not as he is, but as we think we want him 





“CHARLOTTE” 


“Charlotte” is a good example of 
the modern spirit in portrait painting. 

Mrs. Marie Danforth Page, the 
artist, has been particularly success- 
ful in painting children. This pic- 
ture was awarded the Julia B. 
Shaw Prize at a National Academy 
exhibit. 

To realize the difference between 
the portraits of children painted 
to-day and those painted fifty years 
ago, one has to remember that if 
Charlotte’s grandmother had been 
having her portrait painted, she 
would have worn her best dress, 
sat very straight in her chair and 
would not have been allowed to 


hold her doll. 











Lesson Card for Picture Study 


This lesson and the large picture on the opposite page 
may be mounted and hung together where pupils can 
easily see and study them. Also the lesson may be 
written on the blackboard for children to copy and 
use in booklets with the miniature pictures on page 61. 


to be, and the chief criticism of most paint- 
ings‘of children is that they do not loox 
natural. 

Most of the pictures that are hung on the 
walls of our homes must be chosen, not be- 
cause they are beautiful in themselves, but 
because they contribute to the beauty of the 
room in color and in interest in space divi- 


sion. The subject should not attract attention 
in itself or the effect of the wall as a back- 
ground, for the people and the furniture 
would be sacrificed. Yet each room can well 
afford to have a special picture, one that, 
besides adding to the room in beauty of color 
and of proportion, suggests an idea that be- 
longs to that particular room—gives it ‘‘at- 
mosphere,’’ wesay. This one picture should 
in every case be carefully chosen; much of 
the character of the home depends upon it. 
The American gentleman who objected to the 
hanging of the ‘‘Gleaners’’ over his living- 
room fireplace ‘‘because he couldn’t rest with 
those women working in the fields’’ was 
right. The ‘‘Gleaners’’ is not a home pic- 
ture, but a gentle landscape of Corot’s, with 
the fairies playing in the trees, is. A fas- 
cinating face, like Titian’s ‘‘Young English- 
man,’’ that never quite explains itself and 
therefore never becomes dull, is another, and 
a wholesome, happy picture like Mrs. Page’s 
little ‘‘Charlotte’’ is a type that gives char- 
acter to a home. 

There is a contentment and a happiness in 
Charlotte’s face that would make her out of 
place with artificial and unnatural people. If 
the picture were chosen because it expressed 
the ideal of the home what an inspiration it 
would be! Older people would look at it and ° 
be glad, and little children could stand before 
it and imagine things. There might be some 
little girl who needed a playmate and didn’t 
happen to have one. Charlotte would make 
a very good substitute. 

I am not like the Japanese critic who says, 
‘‘But a painting is false.’’ I am sure this 
one is real. 

Suggestions : The painting of a doll would 
make a good subject for a color lesson. So 
many of the models used in the grades for 
the painting and drawing lessons are unin- 
teresting to children. Think of the number 
of wastepaper baskets, empty flower-pots and 
vases that have been drawn, when toys of all 
sorts, models of airships, and automobiles, 
stuffed animals and birds might have been 
used ! 





T believe that art is the embodiment in 
every age, material and clime, of men’s most 
| beautiful thought and deepest feelings ; hence 


it is too big to be confined alone to the oil 





painting or marble statue. 

I believe that the art instinct is the pre- 
| cious possession of alland not a dispensation 
| toa privileged few. Hence, I believe in the 
| potentialities of all our boys and girls—a 
| faith justified and strengthened by daily 
| accomplishment, 

I believe that everyone prefers beauty to 





A Creed 


ugliness, and that it pays in both dollars 
and satisfaction for the manufacturer to 
produce beautiful things and for purchasers 
to possess beautiful things. Raw material 
is enhanced in value to the degree that it is 
advanced from a plane of mere utility to 
that of utility plus,—plus beauty. 

I believe that an art quality is not a super- 
ficial attachment like the frosting of a wed- 
ding cake, but rather the result of the 
thoughtful and loving care that has been 
breathed into the entire work, 


for sweet and wholesome living. 


I believe that a steel or concrete bridge is 
as truly a work of art as a mural painting, 
provided both express perfect fitness, sincere 
workmanship, and the everlasting laws of 
beauty. 

I believe that art education in our public 
schools is a profitable investment, yielding 
returns not alone in life’s material products 
but rather in those higher values that work 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY, 
Director of Art, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
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CHARLOTTE 


(This picture received the Julia R. Shaw Prize at the Winter Exhibition at the Academy of Design, New York City, 
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September Work in. Agriculture 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS,-A. M., Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the Towns of Avon, 


¥HEN school opens in Septem- 

"4 ber it is not best to limit the 
study of agriculture to text- 
books. Every farm and every 
garden afford an opportunity 
; for observation and study. 
Textbook reports on the yield of potatoes, 
corn, oats, wheat and rye in the state or 
nation are often meaningless to children. 
These facts are attempted when children are 
not sure of the amount in one bushel, or of 
the difference between wheat and oats and 
rye. Then why take these at first? The 
boys and girls have spent part or all of the 
summer on the farms, so why not study the 
crop production from each local farm and 
garden? This will be something real, some- 
thing first-hand, something interesting. Let 
each boy and girl prepare a farm survey 
sheet and begin at home. It is not probable 
that all the data wanted can be filled in at 
once, but as the days go by more and more 
can be added, until there is sufficient for a 
summary and comparison. Later, with this 
data at hand, chapters of corresponding sub- 
jects in the textbooks may be studied. 

The month of September is, for the schools, 
of all months the best in which to begin this 
work. The children are fresh from the fields; 
home and school are thus connected, and, 
what is important for every teacher and for 
the success of every school, interest and co- 
operation are secured. 

A brief form for a study, or survey, of 
this kind follows. This may be added to or 
modified to fit local conditions: 


FARM SURVEY 
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The children can prepare these blanks dur- 
ing the regular period for writing. A few 
children who do not live on farms will have 
grandfathers or uncles who do _ from 
whom they can secure most of the informa- 
tion. 

More data about each crop than that al- 
lowed for on the above blank may be very 
easily collected. For potatoes, time of plant- 
ing, kind of soil and seed, treatment of soil 
and seed, cultivation, spraying and digging, 
may be written up in some detail. In this 
way a small book may be made. 

In these days school teachers and drawing 
teachers or supervisors emphasize drawing 
from nature, and, also, what many call prac- 
tical drawing. By this last is meant draw- 


Burlington and Farmington, Connecticut 


ing of common objects for the purpose of il- 
lustrating some idea or fact. In connection 
with this survey work and the making of the 
books appears one of the best possible oppor- 
tunities to apply both of these aims. The 


general shape and eyes of the potato, the 
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Rural School with Selected Seed Corn 


growing apple tree, the general shape and 
stem of the apple, the peach tree and fruit 
may aptly illustrate the book. Again, draw- 
ings of farm tools, such as hoe, shovel, rake 
and fork, as well as their use, will be of 
interest. 

Sometimes, before or after school, or on 
Saturdays, the teacher and a few of the pu- 











pils may visit one or more farms and observe 
the work in actual progress. Sometimes a 
camera may be taken and a picture made 
of the tractor pulling the cutter of silage corn 
or of the farmer making hill selection of 


‘potatoes. 


It is only within recent years that seed po- 
tatoes have been carefully selected. It was 
formerly thought that small potatoes (worth- 
less for much of anything else) would do as 
well for seed. When it was found that small 
potatoes tended to produce small potatoes it 
was then thought that large ones could be 
selected at random and best results secured. 
It has now been demonstrated that this is 
not the best way. A large potato selected 
from a hill that produced but two or three 
large ones will tend to reproduce the same 
kind of a hill. The random selection has 
been abandoned by the most progressive 
farmers, and hill selection has taken its 
place. This is done as the potatoes are dug, 
or more often the farmer goes about the piece 
and selects hills with medium tops and a large 
number of medium sized potatoes, smooth, 
well shaped, and free from disease. These 
will tend to reproduce hills of the same kind, 
The same principle applies very largely to 
the selection of seed corn. It would not be 
wise to select small ears, or the only ear on 
a stalk. Rather, select medium ears with 
all the rows of kernels straight and well 
filled. Make the selection from stalks bear- 
ing two or three or more ears of this kind. 
Seed selected in this way will tend to repro- 
duce stalks bearing in the same manner. 

This selection of seed can be described in 
the booklet and drawings made of some of 
the seed selected. 

Descriptions of the harvesting of the crops 
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Exhibit at a Fall Garden Fair 
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are of interest in a book of thiskind. They 
may~be given briefly and should describe the 
operations as clearly as possible. All this 
can be done from actual observation. By tak- 
ing up the work in this way textbooks are 
not so much sources of information, but may 
be used for the purpose of comparison. The 
class may find the average yield of potatoes 
per acre on the farms surveyed to be 151 
bushels. Compare this with the average per 
acre, as given in the book for the state and 
for the United States. The figures in the 
book begin to assume some meaning. 

Other questions arise as, ‘‘On Mr. Smith’s 
farm the apples are full, round and smooth. 
On Mr. Brown’s farm they are smaller, lop- 
sided and not as desirable. Why the differ- 
ence?’’ ‘The textbook says the difference is 
due tospraying. Let an investigation by the 
children be made at both farms and a report 
made. It may be found that both orchards 
were sprayed. Then further inquiry must 
be made. Possibly the spraying of one or- 
chard was too early or too late, or possibly one 
orchard is well trimmed and the other is neg- 
lected. The soil or exposure may make part 


‘of the difference. 


There are hundreds of similar questions 
that may be brought up in this way in the 
autumn, and studies from the great labora- 
tory of ‘‘Outdoors’’ are better far than les- 














Selecting Seed Corn from the Stalks 


sons from the school text alone. In this way 
teaching has a different meaning. It touches 
the actual activities of the children and of 
the homes. It provides a host of facts to be 
brought out on Parents’ Day or at the School 
Fair, or on Potato and Apple days. The 
boys and girls will forget most of the text- 
book agriculture, but data they gather them- 
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. selves will be enduring. 


In all the autumn work there is the idea 
of preserving food for winter use. How and 
where are potatoes stored? Apples? How 
and where are the grains kept? The children 
can list how the storing is done at the re- 
spective homes. 

The market price of fall crops may be 
listed daily on the blackboard. Reasons for 
increase or decrease in the figures from time 
to time should be considered. 

Boys and girls and teachers who have be- 
gun this kind of work in September will be 
far more interested in the County Fair in 
October and will derive the greater benefit 
from it. They will compare the apples and 
potatoes seen there with those they have 
been drawing. They will compare the corn 
with that they have helped select for seed. 

At these fairs, too, is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for teachers and children to study the 
best ways to display fruit and vegetables. _ 

Later in the year a study in much the same 
manner may be made of live stock on each 


farm. 

From these beginnings a teacher may lead 
her pupils to a better understanding ofcounty, 
state and national crop production. 


NOTE: The photographs accompanying this article are used 
through the courtesy of the Extension Department of the Rhode 
Island State College. 


Oral History for the Middle Grade s 


See N TEACHING history to lit- 
3\ tle children, the aim is not 
os y <, to tax the memory with facts 
a but to produce a state of 
mind that shall be able to 
make use of all historical 
Breen if the school privileges are curtailed, 
and to prepare for the teaching of organized 
history to those who can remain in school 
throughout the course. 

There is another phase, altogether too of- 
ten overlooked, that permits the use of this 






‘subject as a medium for student training. 


We will pass over the earliest lessons, tak- 
ing for granted that pupils have had the 
studies in primitive life which appeal to 
youngest readers, and that they understand 
the significance of the holidays. Local his- 
tory also will be omitted from this discus- 
sion. Proeeeding to the use of biographies, 
which form. the basis of history work in 
most courses of study, there are a few touches 
which the teacher may give that will mark 
the difference between the use of such ma- 
terial to make a background for knowledge, 
and the desultory reading lesson which is 
quite possible if dependence on the textbook 
alone is contemplated. 

As the work usually begins with the fourth 
grade, it will be taken for granted that the 
pupils are of the normal age for that grade. 
They are always happy over the story-telling 
hour, and are just being denied the pleasures 
peculiar to the primary grades, while they 
are not yet ready for the more serious stu- 
dent life which it is the teacher’s privilege 
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to’begin., Therefore it is recommended that 
the presentation be in story form, which in 
its effect most resembles tradition, by which 
each generation has learned much about its 
ancestors. The teacher who tells her class 
a history story, in smooth English that holds 
their attention, has accomplished more than 
at first appears. She has given an example 
of an ideal recitation. Nothing can be more 
practical than training) pupils in the power 
to recite well, before self-consciousness has 
developed. The material lends itself admir- 
ably, and it is only a question of the method 
of handling the story that decides whether 
pupils become fluent or not. 

It is not reasonable to tell the children 
only facts which they can easily obtain for 
themselves. Having chosen others, the 
teacher’s discourse should be well thought 
out, logical in arrangement, and should end 
with something striking enough to be a cli- 
max. The correct use of the child’s atten- 
tive power assures that mental growth which 
places an educational value on the subject. 
Take, for example, the description of Colum- 
bus. Pupils know, more or less vaguely, 
that he is honored for the discovery of Amer- 
ica. The early studies of him appeal through 
his personality. The teacher now wishes to 
impress the historical value of his life in re- 
lation to our present nation. / Barred out 
from the dramatic, the work must still be 
made very interesting. While giving what 
is presumably new material, which it is de- 
sired the pupils shall add to their own knowl- 
ede, it is well for the teacher to watch the 


expression of the pupils’ faces for the evi- 
dence that she is touching familiar ground. 
A skillfully thrown out question at such a 
point will meet with a show of hands, when 
a pupil may be allowed to assist with a sen- 
tence or two that shall fit in with her dis- 
course. She must be very sure that the fact 
is so commonly known that there is no wan- 
dering. A wise use of this scheme stimulates 
interest, permits the recall of previous know]- 
edge (which is of the very essence of memory 
training) and fixes the new statements by 
uniting them with the old information. Only 
a few real interruptions are necessary to in- 
sure the state of mind which it is desired 
shall prevail. 

Immediately after the presentation, which 
should consume at the most not more than 
fifteen minutes, let a pupil be chosen to tell 
the same story. When one is fairly success- 
ful let him adopt the subject as his own for 
a week or more. It is not at all uncommon 
to find that a pupil can deliver only two or 
three sentences when he first faces the class. 
Be satisfied with his first conscientious effort, 
and supplement his choice of facts with one 
or more new ones. Before he has time to 
forget, call for the ‘‘story’’ again. If the 
history period is limited in time, let this re- 
cital reach over into the language period. 
When another pupil is ready to outdo with 
this selection, let him seize the monopoly; 
and let the teacher encourage the first pupil 
to select a new topic from those presented 
from day to day. It is perfectly safe to give 
children their preference in this way, for the 
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listeners will soon be able to criticise, cor- 
rect and add to their fellow students’ store 
of facts. Real study of books will soon be 
going on, for each will desire to add some- 
thing of which no one else has thought. 

Much depends on the teacher’s selection 
of presentation matter. It defeats the ob- 
ject to glean the most vital points from the 
textbook which is to be read or studied by 
the pupils. 

The teacher will find the life-story of Sir 
Walter Raleigh full of material suitable for 
her use, and furnishing a most delightfully 
interesting chain of events which gave im- 
pulse to colonial history. 

The story should be divided into several 
parts, and designated as a continued story. 
Let the first section deal with the tale of the 
young queen and her knight. The ceremony 
of making a knight and a discussion of 
worthy acts is good information, as is also 
the muddy state of the streets, which existed 
up to the close of the seventeenth century. to 
such a degree that a journey of ten miles 
was dangerous. Let a pupil have charge of 
this section. 

Beginning with an allusion to the claim 
of the English on account of the voyage of 
Cabot, let the second part be the story of 
Raleigh’s effort at colonization. Be sure to 
introduce the problem of the controversy be- 
tween Spain and England, and the effect of 
the Spanish Armada. What more effective 
climax than this for the connecting story? 
Be sure that a pupil has this section for his 
exclusive use in recitation. Let such read- 
ing as is at hand be used in class. 

For the third section, tell the story of 
James of Scotland and his messenger with 
the blue ring. This brings up the utter ab- 
sence of modern ways of communication, and 
the danger of assertion of kingly power if 
unauthorized, and throws light on much that 
is important in the life and customs of the 
English people. Tell about the two little 
princes, Henry and Charles, the latter ap- 
parently hopelessly lame; include the jour- 
ney of the new king across the border, with 
all its dangers, when Queen Elizabeth was 
dead. To stop here and read the heroic tale 
of John Smith will give added interest to 
the adventures of this dominating spirit, 
and make the facts of the Jamestown settle- 
ment stand out vividly. 
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The fourth topic deals with the relation 
between the new king of England and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. As tutor for Prince Henry, 
seven more years of his life has interest for 
pupils. The two devoted friends were sep- 
arated by the father-king, who put Raleigh 
in prison. There his history of the world 
was begun, with the idea that young Henry 
should study it. When the prince was ill 
with the deadly fever the father sought his 
prisoner for the drug he had found in Amer- 
ica. A vivid description of the helplessness 
of the people of those days, in illness, is 
worth while. The death of Henry, and the 
disheartening of his friend in his lonely 
prison cell, make a fitting climax. Thetime 


has now come when a pupil can be requested , 


to tell the whole story of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Each pupil who had a section may be con- 
sidered as a paragraph, and help the one 
who undertakes the whole story. Again, this 
may be allowed to take some of the language 
period, if history time falls short. 

As a history lesson the biography of Henry 
Hudson may or may not be inserted here. 
A few minutes each day ought to have been 
sufficient to insure ten pupils having been 
trained to recite a logical and interesting 
description of some part presented, or about 
one of the settlements. 

In continuation, the history of the Puri- 
tans affords the opportunity for another con- 
tinued story. Beginning with Henry VIII, 
father of Queen Elizabeth and father-in-law 
of Philip of Spain, who by his bonfire and 
offense to the Pope separated from the Roman 
Church, and called himself Defender of the 
Faith, the feelings of these people can be 
traced through several generations. The 
fact that in the time of Elizabeth one could 
attend the church of his choice by payment 
of two hundred pounds, makes an impressive 
lesson concerning the need of religious free- 
dom. The first section ends with the con- 
ference King James permitted with the Pu- 
ritans; the hopes which centered around 
Prince Henry, who might be King Henry 
IX; and the threat of James to ‘‘harrie them 
out of the land.’’ The death of Henry and 
disappointed hopes close the paragraph. 

After the reading of the lessons which 
treat of the settlements by the Puritans, a 
very interesting and profitable connecting 
story can be made by following the family 
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of King Charles I; the recovery of the little 
lame prince; his becoming king owing to the 
death of his elder brother; the children, 
painted by Van Dyck; the French queen and 
her chapel. For. a climax take the sending 
away of little Mary to be educated for a 
queen of Holland, and her father following 
along the shore as her ship sailed away. 

More interesting than any fairy tale, when 
told in the right way, is the recital of the 
troubles of the children of Charles I after 
the execution of their father. The breaking 
up of the family; the three children as pris- 
oners in the palace on the Thames, where 
James hid in the garden to deceive the others 
when his father’s friends wished to take him 
away secretly ; the sojourn of the oldest boy, 
Charles, in Scotland, where the house of 
Stuart was beloved of old; the brief mention 
of the Puritan reign in England, under Crom- 
well; the significance of the return of the 
colonists to England in large numbers. 

More or less of the history of New Eng- 
land is readable at this point. 

Then tell of the residence of Prince Charles 
with his sister, the queen of Holland; his 
running into debt in the hope to pay up as 
king; the joy of the English on his restora- 
tion; the settlement of his debts by gifts, 
etc. The Carolinas and Pennsylvania make 
good topics to follow; and the significance 
of the event when James, the brother of 
Charles, appeared at New Amsterdam, and 
received the surrender of the colony that 
owed allegiance to his sister’s husband in 
Holland. 

* Thus the story closes the period of coloni- 
zation by the English. What has been the 
real accomplishment? 

Pupils have become accustomed to oral 
recitations varying from eight to fifteen 
minutes; they have acquired the habit of 
gleaning a fact here and there with which 
to elaborate their ‘‘story;’’ they have im- 
bibed the idea that a paragraph is a finished 
part of a treatise; if the teacher has always 
insisted on the same order of recitation, the 
longer story is logical; two opportunities 
have occurred for discussion of possible his- 
tory if Spain had gained control of England: 
namely, the claims of Philip II, and the al- 
liance of Charles I which failed. The differ- 
ent characteristics of each group of colonists 

(Continued on page 70) 








SEPTEMBER PAPER. CUTTING DESIGN 
- By folding the paper several times, the unit may be repeated fora border . 
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Adventutes of the Wish Twins—Ill 


Drawn by Florence England Nosworthy 


Mount these pictures on a card and let pupils use it in turn for Oral and Written Language Lessons. 
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Playground Games for September 


BY LYDIA CLARK, Instructor in Physical Training, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. ; Author of ‘‘Physical Training for the Elementary Schools’’ 

















Lydia Clark 


SHE work in the first and sec- 
7 ond grades should consist of 
story plays, rhythmic work 
and folk dancing. Formal 
gymnastics should be begun 
. ' in the third grade and the 
rhythmic work, games and folk dancing con- 
tinued. 

Whenever possible, the work should be 
given in the open air. When this cannot be 
accomplished the windows in the schoolroom 
should be opened, and all breathing exer- 
cises given with the children facing the win- 
dows. 

The work should cover about twenty min- 
utes every day; this time may be divided 
into three periods. The wise teacher will 
give the physical training during the long- 
est sitting periods. 


TO THE TEACHER OF GAMES 


The definite educational value derived from 
participation in the right type of game makes 
it necessary that all teachers have a wide 
acquaintance with the games that will prove 
of value to the children with whom they are 
working. A teacher who will go out to the 
playground with the children and take part 
in the play will gain knowledge of her pupils 
of which she never before has dreamed. She 
will see a dull boy become quick, eager and 
interested at the approach of the ball. She 
will be able to urge on the timid child who 
watches from the outskirts, or to set the 
selfish boy or girl on the right 
path. Care and tact must be used 
in all playground work lest it be- 
come too formal and the teacher too 
much of a dictator. She should 
think of herself as a play leader and 
should suggest rather than dictate, 
but at the same time she should pro- 
mote a love of fair play and a keen 
desire to abide by the rules of the 
game. 

Many teachers are careless about 
the rules of the game, thinking, 
perhaps, that the children will lose 
their desire to play if they insist on 
obedience to the rules. This idea 
is entirely wrong; the more strictly 








the pupils are held to fair play the better 
they enjoy the game. Watch children when 
they act as judges, as they should do on all 
possible occasions; they will be found to be 
absolutely rigid in their decisions. This 
latter discussion coneerning the matter of 
children acting as judges is true particularly 
of children from the third grade and above. 


THE SAND PILE 


Sand makes a universal appeal to young 
children. A few summers ago a large load 
of sand was placed on our school playground 
before the sand-box was completed. With 
one accord the children began to dig and 
model, and the sand would have been scat- 
tered over the entire playground, so eager 
were the children to play in it, had we not 
stood guard until the excavation was com- 
pleted and the sand ready for use. 

The educational value derived from sand 
play is so great, and the expense so slight 
that every school should have a sand pile on 
its playground. 

The size of the pile will depend on the 
number of children who will make use of it, 
but the average size is about eight by twelve 
feet. The sides are made of lumber or, bet- 
ter still, concrete, 12’ by 8’ by 2’. The ground 
is excavated to a depth of about two feet. 
The sides are then inserted and the excava- 
tion is filled with water-washed sand. Sand 
bank sand does not model well, but the white 
sand which plasterers use will be found to 
answer very well. Itis better to havea plain 
earth bottom, as this allows the moisture to 
reach the sand. 

The sand pile should be placed in a spot 
that has a good deal of shade, but yet is 
touched at times by the sun. On hot days 
the children need a shady place for play; 
the sand however, will be much more san- 
itary if the sun reaches it for a portion of 
the day. When it is impossible to secure the 
shade of a tree, a canopy of canvas or of 
vines may be used. 

An excellent feature is to have boards 
about a foot wide, extending around the top 
of the side walls of the pile, so that the chil- 
dren may have a place to model on, or-the 
teacher may sit there for the story hour. 

It is a difficult matter to keep the sand 





Playing in the Sand Pile 





pile clean and sanitary; dirt is apt to col- 
lect, and this necessitates the frequent refil]- 
ing of the sand pit. Thesand should not be 
allowed to become too dry, as a dry con- 
dition is not suitable for modeling. 


SINGING GAMES 


These games are exceedingly popular with 
younger children, and are of great value in 
training the sense of rhythm; many of them 
have dramatic possibilities. This is espe- 
cially true of the game here described. 


When I Was a Shoemaker 
Active. 
Playground or schoolroom. 
Players, four to forty. 
When I was a shoemaker, ' 
And a shoemaker was I, <. 


And this a way, and this a way, 
And this a way went I. 


When I Was a Shoemaker 
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When I was a shoe-maker, And a shoe-maker was I, 














And this a way, And this a way, And this a way went I. 


When I was a gentleman, 
And a gentleman was I, 

And this a way, and this a way, 
And this a way went I. 


When I was a lady, 
And a lady was I, etc. 


When I was a washerwoman, 
And a washerwoman was I, etc. 


When I was a trumpeter, 
And a trumpeter was I, etc. 


One player is chosen to be the leader. The 
rest of the players form in a line behind him, 
imitating every movement which he makes. 
The leader marches about theroom followed by 
the other players. During the third and fourth 
lines of the first stanza he imitates the shoe- 
maker by driving pegs, or sewing shoes; on 
the third and fourth lines of the second 
stanza he puts his hands under the lapels of 
his coat and struts; during the third stanza 
he gathers up his skirts and minces along in 
a haughty manner; on the fourth stanza he 
bends over a wash tub imitating the rubbing. 
On the last stanza he says ‘‘Toot! Toot!’’ 
after the first and second lines, 
and after ‘‘this a way,’’ to imitate 
the playing of a trumpet. 

A leader who has quick imagin- 
ation and imitative power may take 
new characters and trades, and thus 
add to the enjoyment of the game. 

If the game is played in the 
schoolroom each row may choose a 
leader, and when called by the 
teacher may follow this leader about 
the room a stated number of times, 
imitating him as they go. 


The Needle’s Eye 


Active. 
Playground or schoolroom. 
Players, six to forty. 
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Two children are chosen to 
be the needle’s eye. They 
join hands, holding them 
high over their heads to form 
an archway. The rest of the 
players form in a line and 
yun under the arch, singing 
as they go. On the word 
‘‘you’’ the archway drops and 
aplayer is captured. The 
players who form the arch- 
way have previously decided 
what valuable article they 
wish to own. Now they ask 
the prisoner what he wishes, ‘‘a gold auto- 
mobile or a diamond necklace.’’ The player 
on deciding must go as directed and stand 
behind one of the two forming the arch. 


Needle’s Eve 
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Needle’s eye as I pass by, A-wait-ing to go through, 
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. There’s many a lass that I have passed, AndnowI have gotyou. 


The game goes on until every one is caught; 
then all hold tight and a tug of war takes 
place. 

MISCELLANEOUS GAMES 
Hawk and Chickens 

Active. 

Playground or gymnasium. 

Players, ten to forty. 

One player is chosen to be the witch. She 
sits guarding her fire inside a ring formed 
by the hen and her brood of chickens. The 
hen heads the line and the chickens form in 
line, following her as she moves around the 
witch saying, 

**Chickany, chickany, crany, crow, 

I went to the well to wash my toe, 

When I came back my chicken was gone; 
What o’clock is it, old witch?’’ 

The witch names any hour she wishes, and 
the hen and her brood go round and round re- 
peating the jingle, until the old witch shouts, 


_ “Twelve o’clock,’’ then the following con- 


versation ensues, the hen asking the first 
question : 

‘*What are you doing, old witch?’’ 

‘‘Making a fire to cook a chicken. ”’ 

‘‘Where are you going to get it?’’ 

**Out of your coop.’’ 

**I’ve got the lock.’’ 

**T’ve got the key.’’ 

**Well, we'll see who’ll have it.”’ 

This is a signal tor the chase to begin. 
The witch tries to get past the hen and tag 
the last of the line. The mother hen spreads 
out her arms and tries to protect her brood. 
As each child is caught he steps out, and as 
the line grows shorter the chase becomes 
more exciting. When all the chickens are 
caught the witch and the hen change places 
and the game proceeds as before. On the 
third round a new witch and a new hen may 
be chosen. 


Queen Dido 


Quiet. 
Schoolroom or playground. 
Players, ten to forty. 


The players are seated in acircle, The 
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Mufti.’’ He stands in front 
of the other players. He 
goes through any movement 
he may wish, such as stretch- 
ing his arms over his head, 
saluting, imitating the gal- 
loping of a horse, etc. As 
he makes each motion he says, 
‘‘Thus says the Grand Muf- 
ti,’’ or ‘So says the Grand 
Mufti. ’’ When he says, 
‘‘Thus says the Grand Muf- 





Tug of War in “The Needle’s Eye” 


leader turns to his right-hand neighbor and 
the following conversation takes place: 
‘*Queen Dido is dead!’’ 
‘*What did she die of?’’ 
**Doing this. ”’ 

As the leader says “Doing this’’ he clinches 
his right fist and taps it up and down on his 
knee. The neighbor immediately imitates 
the movement and turns to his neighbor 
starting the same conversation and move- 
ment which has just been described. This 
continues until every one is tapping his knee. 
The leader then turns to his neighbor with 
the same information, but this time adding 
to the first movement the action of tapping 
the left knee with the left fist. The conver- 
sation and movement proceed around the 
circle as before. The third time the leader 
taps floor with the right foot, at the same 
time continuing movement of the hands; the 
fourth time both feet are tapped, and the 
fifth time the head is bobbed backwards and 
forwards. 

The game may be repeated from the be- 
ginning with a new leader. 





ti,’’ all must imitate, but 
should he say ‘‘So says the 
Grand Mufti’’ all should remain still. Any 
one who makes a mistake is out of the 
game. The last one to stay in wins, and is 
the ‘‘Grand Mufti’’ for the next game. 





Basket Game 
By Bertha Leedy 


Form a circle around the wastebasket, 
each pupil being about five feet distant. Use 
kindergarten chairs, or spread papers to 
squat on. Have the back cover of a school 
pad. Each one takes a turn at throwing the 
cover into the basket. This is not so easy to 
do as it seems. The pasteboard cover may 
be passed around three times, if the teacher 
so desires, each player having one trial at a 
time. When a pupil misses, he steps out 
of the circle. The ones who miss are re- 
quired to pay a forfeit, as giving a quota- 
tion or memory gem for the next session, 
learning a piece for Friday, or performing 
some ‘“‘stunt.’’ The pupil or pupils re- 


maining in the circle may have the privilege 
of choosing the next game. 
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When the game is played in the school- 
room, two rows may face each other. The 
leader is in one row and starts the informa- 
tion, going up his own row; then it pro- 
ceeds down the opposite row until it reaches 
the player who is seated opposite the leader; 


.this player then gives the information to the 


leader, who starts the second movement. 
Thus Says the Grand Mufti 
Quiet. 
Schoolroom or playground. 
P.ayers, six to forty. 
One player is chosen to be the ‘‘Grand 





Bear Ring 
By R. E. R. 
A number of players join hands and form 
a circle, the bear-pit. One of their number, 
previously selected as the bear, wanders 
about on the inside, attempting to get out by 
testing the bars. The bear may break through 
the bars by placing his weight on the 
grasped hands, or jump over or craw] under 
the same. If he breaks through and escapes 
the keepers give chase, the one catching him 
becoming bear, 
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She is a T. C. U. 
and is Sure of an Income 


A Teacher of North Fond du Lac, 
Wis., writes: “Twice during this 
severe winter I needed the aid of the 
T. C. U., because I have a family 
depending on me for support. I am 
most grateful to the friend through 
whom I joined it. I can work with- 
out worrying, knowing certainly that 
if sickness does come, all my income 


will not stop.’’ 
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K refer, of course, to the storms of the Teacher’s life—those three dread conting- 
encies that rob so many Teachers of their salaries and their savings—Sickness, 
Accident and Quarantine. 


No one can foresee them; no one can avoid them. When your turn comes—which 
it will some day—if you are caught without T. C. U. protection, all you can do is to 
pay the cost and charge it up to hard luck. 


But, friends, if you come under the cover we are now extending to you, you won’t 
need to charge it up to hard luck—you can charge it to the T.'C. U., which makes a bus- 
iness of safeguarding, protecting and guaranteeing you a fixed income any month dur- 
ing the year that you are sick, injured or quarantined. Thousands of teachers, by en- 
rolling in the T. C. U. have realized peace of mind and certainty of income. 


The T. C. U. is the National Organization of Teachers for Teachers. It was pro- 
jected and organized, and is now conducted, by people who have had a long experience 
in teaching. It is the one protective agency of the profession. Its long record of 
prompt liberal payment of claims is a matter of history—established to your satisfaction 
by hundreds of letters from grateful teachers whose salaries we have saved and whose 
expenses during misfortune we have helped to pay. 


Almost every week some teacher struggling bravely in the midst of an unforeseen 
calamity writes: ‘‘I wish I had known of your organization before.” 


One woman recently wrote: “‘If I had only taken your advice, a few weeks ago, I 
would not now be piling up a debt that will take a year of hard work to pay.” 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Now that you know about this Teachers 
Protective Organization—the T. C. U.—we are sure you will no longer neglect to 
take that first simple precaution that a business man always takes— insuring his earning 
power against the uncertainties of the future. 


Every teacher in America should be a member of the T. C. U., and share its protection. If you 





have not already done so, fill out and mail the Coupon on the opposite page for information. 
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Mr. Owen Recommends the T.C 


Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher of Nor 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS visited us 
inspected the work of this organizat 
_ wrote : 

‘*A thorough personal examinatio 
the T. C. U., at their office in Line 
Neb., close observation of the methods 
ployed by the management, coupled 
the many favorable expressions whi 
have heard from members of the Asso 
tion, have long since made me enthusia 
over the good work you are doing. 
plan of the company is ideal. et 
assure Teachers a fixed income in t 
of Sickness, 
recommend it to all teachers. 


Quarantine or Accident 








SPECIAL OFFER 





$2.00 pays enroliment fee 


gives protection until November 


Send Coupon for particulars. 











Get Under Cover 
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Who Will Pay the Docto 
the Nurse and the Board 
When You are Sick ? 


Or when your turn comes to meet with an Acci 


Remember your salary will then go to a substi 
A little “hard luck”’ will quickly pile up ¢ a debt} 


will wipe out the hard earned savings of many ¥ 
Better get T. C. U. protection before something 





Teachers Casualty Unde 
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No Need to Worry 
When the Bills Come In 


A Teacher of Westmount, Quebec, 
Canada, writes: ‘‘I wish I could ex- 
press adequately the feeling of relief 
which I experienced when I realized 
that though the doctor’s fee and the 
druggist’s bill were in front of me, 
I need not worry owing to being a 
member of the T. C. U.’ 
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efore the Storm 


e ‘ . 
the T.¢ , : : 
“Here is What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 
visited us ' ' 
ae YOU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled by OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quarantined, 
aminatiom@ sickness or accident. (It pays for days—weeks—or months— so that your salary is stopped. This insures your income. 
e in Line . ae bea - % 4 
methodsq Whether your salary continues or not; for injury, for twelve Regular policy pays for quarantine after first week: special 
counts ths from date of disability; for sickness that confines you to _ policy pays for one or more days of quarantine. 
a louse, for six months.) , This will help an to kernal bagel doctor OU may receive the following instead of monthly indemnity, 
 enthusi@ vour nurse, and other bills which come with sickness or injur- ° 
doing. Pesca . : if you prefer. 
lis pol This will protect your savings account so you will not have to , 
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Weaving with Cardboard Looms 





























the art of weaving paper mats 
and weaving with loose strips 
of paper,* the next step is 
weaving with looms. These 
looms may be made from stiff 
oandiiened: or if material is to be purchased, 
newsboard is thoroughly satisfactory. 

Carpet warp is good to use in stringing 
the looms for objects that do not require an 
elastic quality when woven. Rugs and ham- 
mocks may be made entirely from it, and it 
is excellent for circular table mats, that is, 
for stringing the looms and making the 
fringe, while the mat itself may be woven 
with worsted or wool. Carpet warp is in- 
expensive, and can be had in a good range 
of colors. 

Rovings will be found an attractive ma- 
terial for the woof threads of many objects, 
and it can be used in its full size, or un- 
twisted and the four strands used separately. 

esmall objects, such as a doll’s muff and 
boa, are very pretty woven from some of the 
mercerized cottons that come for knitting or 
crochet work. 

The stocking caps, tam-o’-shanters and 
sweaters are better woven with Germantown 
wool on worsted warp threads. 

Jute and raffia are not sutisfactory weay- 
ing materials for objects small enough to be 
made on cardboard looms, as they are stiff, 
and there is no particular economy in their 
use. 

Large materials, like rovings, can be woven 
with the fingers, while smaller threads work 
well witha flat tape needle. A blunt pointed 
crewel needle will be found satisfactory as 
a weaving needle, but the tape needle is the 
most useful for both weaving and coiled 
basketry. 

The pupils must learn at the beginning of 
the work that the foundation threads on the 
loom are the warp threads, while those that 
are used in the weaving are the woof threads. 

Small cardboard looms can be bought ready 
to use at a very reasonable price, but if there 
is no money that can be used for the pur- 
chase of supplies, they are easily made. 

A six and a half inch circle is a good size, 
and the notches between the teeth should be 
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about half an inch deep. Arrange one plain 
square piece, or tooth, with a slit down the 
center, and have thirty-seven points around 
the circle. 

When ready to string the loom, tie a bow- 
knot about one inch from the end of the car- 
pet warp, and slip the thread down the slit 
in the square tooth, so the knot is at the back 
of the loom. 

Bring the thread directly across the loom, 
into the opposite notch, round the tooth to 
the left, across the center to the notch at the 
right of the first thread, round the tooth to 
the right, and back across the center, and 
so on, until all the notches contain threads. 


‘Bring the end back to the center, and tie all 


the threads together securely. 

Thread the tape needle with a length of 
either carpet warp or worsted, and begin the 
weaving in the center, pressing the threads 
together as closely as possible. The plain 
over and under one makes the closest and 
strongest fabric, while twilled effects can be 
had by going over two and under one. 

Cream white table mats are excellent 














Objects Made on Card Looms 


things for first practice, and when the pu- 
pils become expert, bands of delicate color 
can be introduced. 

When the loom is as full as it can be, bend 
the cardboard gently and slip the warp 
threads off the points. 

Use a bone crochet hook to draw in a 
fringe round the edge. Overhand knots can 
be tied all around to make the mat more or- 
namental, if desired. 

String the loom with worsted, for the tam- 
o’-shanter cap and weave with either worsted, 
or Germantown, as in the mat weaving. 

When the loom is filled, slip the warp 
threads off the points and draw the last weav- 
ing thread up until the piece fits thedoll’s head 
and tie with the single thread that had the knot 
tied in it when stringing the loom. Make a 
tassel or a pompon for the center of the cap. 




















Rug Loom and Pattern 


It is not necessary to tie the weaving 
threads together when adding a new one, 
but it makes the work easier for young chil- 
dren todo so. Make all joins on the side 
you are working, then when the piece is re- 
moved from the loom the other side will be 
clean and neat and makes the right side of the 
object. 

By rolling the edges of the tam-o’-shanter 
up instead of down, a close fitting little cap 
is made, that may have a braid and loops on 
the side as trimming. 

A hat with a turned up brim also can be 
made on this loom. When taken from the 
loom, push well out to the ends of the warp 
threads and place a braid of worsted round 
the crown, drawing it in to the size of the 
head. Add a wool pompon as trimming. 

After the circular loom the rug loom is the 
simplest to use. If the looms are to be made, 
a nine by seven inch card is an excellent size. 
On the two short edges leave a square tooth 
at each end about three-eighths of an inch 
wide, and arrange twelve points with notches 
between, about half an inch deep. 

In stringing these looms tie the end of the 
warp thread around one of the square teeth. 
Carry the thread down to the first notch, 
round the first tooth, up to the second notch 
at the top, round the second tooth, and so 
on, until the loom is filled, when the end of 
the thread may be tied round the last square 
tooth. 

As a first problem on the rug loom, it is a 
good plan to use rather large, soft, weaving 
material, and to make a plain piece of weav- 
ing for a blanket for the doll’s bed. 

In weaving rugs, the pupils should be en- 
couraged to make designs that they wish to 
work out on their looms. They may decide 
to have a single stripe at each end, or they 
may have acluster of stripes. These can be 
drawn in colored crayons on papers of the 
size that the rug is to be. When the pupi! 
is ready to weave he may slip the design 
under the warp threads, begin at one end 
and wedve until the place is reached for the 
stripes, when he must put in a weaver of 
the color of the design, 
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Designs for Rugs Woven on Cardboard Looms 


When the stripes at one end are finished, 
leave that end of the rug and weave the 
same number of rows at the other end. 

The weaving always should be finished in 
the middle of the rug, and the work pushed 
firmly to bothends. When the warp threads 
are pushed off the loom, a few more rows usu- 
ally can be put in the center. A fringe can 
be knotted into each end if desired. 

Pupils are inclined to draw the weaving 
threads so tightly that the rug ceases to be 
straight at the sides. This trouble is the 
result of a want of skill and should be over- 
come. 

When rugs with stripes at the ends or all 


the way through have been made, the next 
development is to weave a check, or plaid. 
Two colors must be used, one to string the 
loom and weave part of it, and the other to 
fill in between. 

Another design that is a little more diffi- 
cult is to have a colored center with a border 
around it. Begin at one end with the color 
to be used for the border and weave until 
the desired width is secured. 

Now begin at the opposite end and weave 
the same number of rows. The next step is 
to decide upon the number of warp threads 
that are to be used for the center and to 
weave, those with the second color. Care 
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must be taken to keep the sides straight. 

When the center is filled, begin the color 
for the border and weave one side, catching 
the thread each time through the first warp 
thread used in the center. When the border 
is completed on one side, do the same thing 
on the other. 

A hammock is woven on this same loom 
by fastening the end of the warp thread to 
a brass ring, passing it through the first notch 
along the front of the loom, through the 
corresponding notch at the other end, and 
through a-second ring at the back of the loom 
where the two rings are tied together. Re- 
turn the warp thread through the second 
notches and through the ring, and so con- 
tinue, until all the loom is full. Weave the 
front of the ring full, and weave a few rows 
at the back of the loom close to the rings. 
A fringe may be added to each side of the 
hammock. 

Another attractive object to be made on 
this loom is a whisk broom holder. This is 
made on the same principle as the rug with 
the border around the center. 

String the loom as for a rug, and weave a 
couple of inches at each end first, then the 
strip through the center. When weaving the 


(Continued on page 79) 


A Lighthouse Sand-Table 






school after the summer vaca- 
} tion they were eager to tell 
ay about their good times. Some 
had sojourned in the woods, 
others in the mountains, but 
most of them had spent at least part of the 
holidays at the seashore. This suggested to 
the teacher the idea of having a miniature 
lighthouse upon the sand-board, and with its 
help, and the help of stories and talks, teach 
the children how the Government establishes 
and maintains lighthouses for the protection 
of ships. 

The children were asked to bring all the 
pictures and postcards of lighthouses that 
they could find. Such a response before the 
week was over! Almost a hundred cards 
had been collected. The children were al- 
lowed to look at these cards and comment 
upon them to their hearts’ content. 

During the following weeks the teacher 
gave a short’talk each morning on one of the 
following subjects: 

1. The dangers of a ship at sea. 

2. How ships are guided outside of the 
harbor. 

8. How the lighthouse helps the sailor. 
Use of fog bell and whistle. 

4, The lightships. 

5. Different kinds of buoys. 

Van Dyke’s story ‘‘The Keeper of the 
Lights’’ was told to the children. This story 
illustrates beautifully the lonely life of the 
people in a lighthouse and tells of their 
duties, such as attending to the lamps and 
giving warning inthe fog. Stories of Grace 
Darling also were told and read. 


BY MARGRETE L. PETERSEN 

The children learned the little song, ‘“The 
Lighthouse,’’ found in Primary Plans, Oc- 
tober, 1909. 

Now, without even a suggestion from the 
teacher, the children had begun to plan for 
the sand-board. After much consideration 
they selected a postcard of the ‘‘Nubble 
Light’’ at York Beach, Maine, and decided 
they would try to reproduce this picture on 
the sand-table. The children showed much 
ingenuity in their plans, and with only a 
suggestion here and there from the teacher, 
they set to work with a will. Dark blue 
wrapping paper was used for the ocean. To 
make the ocean appear rough, the paper was 
crushed into a ball, then partially smoothed 


out and pasted on the sand-board. Bits of . 


cotton batting were pasted on the crests of 
the waves to simulate whitecaps. An island 
was made of rocks and sand with soft green 
moss on top; more cotton was added near the 
rocks to give the appearance of breakers. 

From patterns made by the teacher the 
children next began their work of construc- 
tion. A dainty house with tiny green shut- 
ters and a piazza was made from white card- 
board, by several little girls. It was very 
hard for the little fingers to cut out the win- 
dows, so only rectangular holes were cut, with 
very narrow strips of black paper pasted in- 
side to simulate panes. 

After this a tool-house was made from 
white drawing paper. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Lighthouse Scene Made on a Sand-Board by Children 
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September Birthday Story—Jane Addams 


i<-geD|N THE same year that Abra- 
N : ham Lincoln became president 





A i born at Cedarville, in his own 

BER) state of Illinois, a little girl 
' whom every one now knows 
as Jane Addams, the founder of Hull House, 
in Chicago. If you are so fortunate as to have 
been born in September, there are two days 
in this month which you should celebrate be- 
sides your own birthday; the first is the sixth, 
when Jane Addams was born, and the other is 
the eighteenth, when Hull House was opened 
for the first time. 

Miss Addams was not as old as you boys 
and girls are now when she decided that her 
life work was to be among the poor and 
wretched. However, this was not her first 
ambition; that had been quite different. Her 
father, whom she honored above any one else 
in the world, had been a miller in his youth, 
and his thumbs were flattened from having 
continually tested grains. Little Jane’s first 
ambition had been to have a ‘‘miller’s thumb,”’ 
and long hours did she spend patiently rub- 
bing wheat grains between her tiny fingers, 
trying to gain this much desired mark of 
honor. 

Her second ambition came to her in this 
way. She had accompanied her father one day 
tothe mill inthe village. There her attention 
was attracted by the small, mean huts 
in which lived very poor people. 
After looking at these sad little 
homes for some time she said to her 
father, ‘‘When I grow up I’m going 
to live in a big house in the midst 
of horrid little houses!’’ If you have 
ever been to Chicago and have seen 
Hull House you will say that her 
wish has been fulfilled. 

Have you not sometimes wondered 
why some people were rich and others 
poor? That was what Jane Addams 
resolved to find out, and that she 
might live among the poor in a help- 
ful way she had hoped to study 
medicine. But when, after having 
graduated from Rockford College, 
she had begun her medical studies in 
Philadelphia, she found to her dis- 
appointment that her health would 
not permit her to complete her 
course, and so for two years she 
traveled in Europe. 

While she was abroad she ob- 
served carefully how poor people 
were taken care of, and all the while 
she was planning what she could do 
for them herself. Once she attended 
a fruit and vegetable sale which was 
held late Saturday night in East 
London. Such fruits and vegetables 
as would not keep till Monday were 
sold for little or nothing, and great 
crowds came to spend their few 
pennies for something to eat. On 
this occasion Miss Addams saw a 
poor ragged man seize a head of cab- 
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bage for which he had just paid a small coin, 
and sitting down on the curb-stone, eat it, 
uuwashed and raw, tearing it apart like a 
starved wolf. She could never forget this 
sight, which made her more determined than 
ever to live ‘‘among horrid little houses ’’and 
help the poor. 

After having visited all kinds of charitable 
institutions, including Toynbee Hall and the 
People’s Palace in London, by degrees a plan 
began to grow clear in her mind. She re- 
solved to go to Chicago, right in the midst of 
the foreign quarter, and live there, showing 
to the ignorant foreigners about her the 
brighter side of life. 

In 1889, with the help of Miss Ellen G. 
Starr, she opened Hull House. 

If you ever go to Chicago you must cer- 
tainly visit Hull House. You will not find it 
in a pretty part of the city, but on Halsted 
street, in the midst of a great, dirty, foreign 
quarter. But once inside the quaint old build- 
ing you can easily understand why the poor 
foreign women crowd in here in vast num- 
bers to see Miss Addams or her many helpers. 

All around Hull House in crowded tene- 
ments live Italians, Polish and Russian Jews, 
Bohemians, Germans, Irish and -Canadian 
French. 

I think a little story which Miss Addams 
herself tells will best show just what she 
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Jane Addams 


hoped to do for these poor, ignorant foreigners, 

Miss Addams had just read a paper about 
Toynbee Hall before the women’s clubs of 
Chicago. One member told an incident 
of her own childhood. She said that she had 
noticed in their garden a tiny toad for which 
she felt very sorry because it seemed so lonely, 
In another part of the garden she later found 
another, a larger toad, equally lonely as it 
seemed to her. She worried about these two 


’ lonely creatures a while, and then decided 


that each would be happy if he only had com- 
pany. Then, with great patience, she drove 
the little toad to the place where the big toad 
was leading his lonely life. But what hap- 
pened?—The big toad forthwith opened his 
mouth and swallowed the little toad! She 
ended her story by saying that it didn’t pay 
people to try to live where they didn’t be- 
long. Miss Addams joined in the laugh which 
followed this little story but said that it was 
just what she hoped would happen to Hull 
House—that the great lonely neighborhood 
around it would swallow it completely, swal- 
low and digest it! 

That is just what has happened in a way, 
and the big toad in this case has been much 
improved, in health, manners and morals, by 
having swallowed the littletoad! Hull House 
has brought help and happiness to the poor 
of all Chicago, and, by its example, to the 
poor of the whole world. 

One summer Miss Addams found 
that the garbage around Hull House 
was not being removed and that it 
was causing much sickness, espe- 
cially among children. Again and 
again she appealed to the city offi- 
cials to attend to this, but nothing 
was done. Then she had herself 
appointed garbage inspector of her 
ward, and every morning at six 
o’clock she was out looking after the 
wagons to see that they did their 
work well. 

Many sad things has Miss Addams 
seen in the slums of Chicago, and 
for these she has tried to find a 
remedy at Hull House. It was after 
seeing a mere baby of four sitting 
at its mother’s feet pulling out bast- 
ing threads from the garments just 
made that she became interested 
in the laws about the labor of women 
and children, and it was through 
her help that the Child Labor Law and 
the Eight Hour Law for Women were 
passed by the Illinois legislature. 

For the poor overworked mothers 
she has established a day nursery 
where the children can be cared for 
while the mothers work. For the boys 
and girls she has furnished gymnasi- 
ums, reading-rooms and club-rooms. 

Hull House is only one of Miss 
Addams’s works, for she has been 
interested in every kind of advance- 
ment, but it is for Hull House that 
she will be remembered longest.. 
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Faper Cutting ForLittle Fingers 
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A box for letter cards 


For each of these problems 
supply heavy tinted paper 
loxi4"in size. The teacher 
may prepare patterns cut 
fromm cardboard (Fig 1) for the 
pupils to trace around when 
planning the_circular flow- 


lar cover (fig2) requires On- 
ly a pattern tor oné section 
Flace this pattern in the 
upper right hand corner of 
the paper with ibs upper 
edgé coinciding with the 


kérnove pattern to position 
B trace, and repeat unéil 
five faces are drawn. Add 
flaps o first and last 
faces and fold on dash 
lines. 

For the box, follow direc- 
tions given (Fig3), cub on 
heavy lines atid fold on 
dash lines. 
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Teaching Children to Love to Read and Spell 


BY G. W. LEWIS, Author of the Lewis Story Method of Reading 


OQ TEACHER of reading can 
do justice to herself or to her 
Z pupils unless she has un- 
ree 4 bounded confidence in the 
EX o Z| method she uses. Nor should 
this confidence be due to the 
teacher’s ignorance of other methods. She 
should know all the advantages and all the 
disadvantages and limitations of the Object- 
Word Method, of the Picture-Word Method, 
of the Action-Word Method, of the Word 
Method, of the Thought or Sentence Method, 
of the Phonic Method, and of the Lewis Story 
Method. 

To understand the advantages and disad- 
vantages or limitations of these methods the 
teacher must have a clear conception of the 
nature of the problems involved, considered 
with due reference to the nature of the child. 

In teaching the beginner to read, the real 
problem is to enable him to interpret visible 
language into audible language. But unless 
the oral language into which the child in- 
terprets the visible language is perfectly fa- 
miliar to him, unless this oral language is 
the expression of definite ideas, thoughts, 
feelings, actions, ete., with which the child’s 
experience has made him familiar, this in- 
terpretation of the visible language into the 
oral language will be meaningless to the 
child. If the child is to read he must be 
able to see the familiar audible or 
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first idea from the object and then he is given 
the spoken word for the idea. When this has 
been done he is taught to interpret the vis- 
ible form of the word into the spoken form. 
But when we get beyond the realm of avail- 
able objects the Object-Word Method fails 
and must be supplemented by the Picture- 
Word Method, which is capable of a much 
wider range of application, since pictures of 
remote or large objects may be brought be- 
fore the class and manipulated with ease. 
In the Picture-Word Method the child gets 
his idea from the picture. But unless we 
can avail ourselves of moving pictures, this 
method must be supplemented by the Action- 
Word Method in which the child gets the idea 
from the action. . 

These methods are in perfect harmony 
with nature, and in teaching children who 
do not speak English or in developing im- 
mature children they are invaluable. Hence, 
the Story Method takes advantages of every 
desirable feature of these methods, and under 
the caption ‘‘to develop an oral vocabulary’’ 
it shows the teacher exactly how to,use these 
methods to-the best advantage. But upon 
entering school the experience and the oral 
vocabulary of many children will enable them 
to listen with pleasure and understanding to 
stories read from first, second, third and even 
fourth grade readers. In teaching such chil- 


dren to read, the object, the picture, and the 
action are really in the way, and they should 
be discarded. When this is done we haye 
the Word Method. 

In the Object-Word Method, in the Pie. 
ture-Word Method,in the Action-Word Methud 
and in the Word Method, usually very in- 
adequate provision is made to enable the child 
to interpret the visible form of the word into 
the spoken form. In all these methods the 
teacher ‘interprets the visible form of the 
word into the spoken form, and requires the 
child to say it after her, until by mere repe- 
tition the word is fixedin his memory. The 
advocates of all these methods insist that 
the visible word as a whole must be inter- 
preted for the*child into the spoken form of 
the word, and to prove that they are right 
they reason thus: ‘‘Without the least diffi- 
culty the child learns to recognize, as a whole, 
a horse or a house ; a fox or a box; a dog or 
a hog; and he readily differentiates between 
any two of these objects without being uble 
to describe any of them in detail or with any 
degree of accuracy.’’ Hence, the advocates 
of these methods conclude that the child must 
be given each word as a whole, and that he 
will readily differentiate between them as 
wholes. But there is no analogy in the two 
processes. The contrast between a horse and 
a house is so great that a very imperfect im- 

pression of these objects will 





spoken language in the strange 
visible language, and through the 
familiar spoken language he must 
associate the visible language with 
definite ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
actions, etc., with which he is 
already familiar. Then he can 
translate the visible language, 
either silently or audibly, into its 
real meaning. 

The teacher’s first duty in teach- 
ing the beginner to read is to see 
that the reading comes within the 
sphere of his experience, or to 
enlarge his experience to cover the 
reading. Hence, in some schools 
in which the reading is based upon 
Nursery Rhymes, but in which 
very many of the children have no 
knowledge of the Nursery Rhymes 
(since they do not speak English), 
the teacher first requires the chil- 
dren to learn the Nursery Rhymes. 
But the language so learned will 
mean little to the child unless it is 
based upon the real experience of 
the child. In nature, the object 
or the experience comes first, then 
the idea and, finally, the spoken 
word. Weare then ready for the 
visible or printed word, which is to 
be interpreted into the familiar 
spoken word and associated with 
the idea back of which the experi- 
ence or object stands. This is the 
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Good Queen Mab listens to the dwarf 


enable a child of very low men- 
tality to tell ‘‘which is which.’’ 

If, however, the child is asked 
to differentiate the words horse 
from house, fox from box, or dog 
from hog, the problem is quite 
different. The image of each word 
must be perfect. dt must be com- 
plete and exact in every detail. 
Not only must the word be seen 
as a whole but each part must be 
seen in its relation to every other 
part and in its relation to the 
whole. This may be accomplished 
only by a trained eye. Hence, the 
Story Method provides systematic 
graded exercises in visualizing, 
thus furnishing a training that 
is invaluable’ not only throughout 
the pupil’s school course but 
throughout his entire life. 

But careful observation is not 
the only requisite to insure suc- 
cess. The child may be able to 
get a perfect image of a word or 
even of a whole sentence and still 
be unable to interpret the visible 
form of the word into the spoken 
form. Since no method of teach- 
ing reading can be regarded as 
satisfactory unless it surely, sys- 
tematically and rapidly develops 
in the child the power of automatic 
word recognition, and since 4 
thorough knowledge of applied 








plan of the Object-Word Method. 
In this method the child gets his 


Miniature Reproduction of One of the Illustrations in the Lewis Story 


Method Manual 


phonics and of word building is 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Acquiring a Vocabulary 


BY C. E. BIRCH, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 


SHE learning of a language 
7 comprises numerous acts and 
experiences, many of which 
are almost impossible to 
classify. This is also true, 
— to a great extent, of the 
methods used by schools to impart instruc- 
tion in language. Class instruction in com- 
position, literature and technical grammar 
is the usual procedure. However, there is 
another phase of the subject, little consid- 
ered, which is of primary importance. It is 
the acquisition of a vocabulary. This pre- 
cedes, necessarily, all other forms of instruc- 
tion. Very few schools give any formal or 
conscious instruction in this most important 
phase. Long before the child goes to a 
schoolroom, he begins this course of instruc- 
tion. From his first spoken ‘‘da-da,’’ and 
even before, to his last day of activity on 
earth, he is acquiring new words or new 
uses for words. 

Every recitation, no matter in what sub- 
ject, contributes something to language 
power. If words are used that are not com- 
prehended by the pupil and no effort is made 
to secure this comprehension, the recitation 
fails of its highest purpose. Every oral 
recitation is a lesson in composition. Every 
written lesson also contributes something. 
We have a separate period set aside for the 
special consideration of language, but every 
lesson, everything read, and everything 
spoken is a language lesson, either good or 
bad, or possibly a little of each. 

It is almost axiomatic to say that it is 
necessary to build a vocabulary before at- 
tempting the minute details of grammar. 
The only way to teach a pupil to use good 
English is to make him familiar with good 
English. This can never be done by any one 
of the methods we have mentioned, but only 
by a judicious and liberal combination of all. 
Before one can hear or read understandingly, 





-he must have some knowledge of words—a 


vocabulary. Given a fair beginning, hear- 
ing and reading will add to the vocabulary. 
Thus all methods intertwine. Nevertheless, 
the acquisition of a vocabulary should not be 
merely haphazard and a matter of chance 
only. 

Teachers frequently say, ‘‘Yes, I believe 
in building up the vocabulary of the student, 
but I should like to have some definite helps 
and suggestions to follow.’’ The request is 
areasonable one. Very little has as yet been 
done toward developing any systematic plan 
for adding to the pupils’ store of usable 
words. Neither has there been any adequate 
plan devised for recording the words learned. 

Before attempting to offer a suggestive 
plan, it should be stated that no cut-and- 
dried plan can be successful. No one can 
lay down in advance the exact method to use 
nor the exact words which should be acquired 
in any given month or year. Any plan must 
be elastic enough to meet varying conditions 
if it is to be of real service. 

It will readily be agreed that the time to 


add a word to the vocabulary is when that 
word is needed for some practical, definite 
purpose. This need may arise sooner with 
one pupil than with another. We can never 
foresee all the words we may wish to teach, 
hence prepared lists can never entirely serve 
our purpose, ‘no matter how carefully we may 
select them. i 

The assertion is sometimes made that the 
average person gets along with about five 
hundred words, or that a common laborer 
uses no more than that number. The follow- 
ing list of Five Hundred Words Most Fre- 
quently Used in Speaking and Writing was 
compiled partly to disprove «his popular fal- 
lacy as well as to establish a list which 
would serve as a starting point for the 
vocabulary plan proposed. 

It may be of interest to know how the list 
was prepared. First, something over one 
hundred words of everyday use in conversa- 
tion were selected. These words included 
the days of the week, the months, the sea- 
sons, parts of the body, a few articles of 
dress, household words, names of common 
coins, names of meals, words used in school. 

Following this, elaborate tests were car- 
ried out to determine what words are most 
frequently used in written form. A number 
of elementary readers were searched, and 
from these a tentative list of over one thou- 
sand words was compiled. Then a wide va- 
riety of printed matter was examined and 
the words in the tentative list were checked 
as often as they appeared in the printed 
matter examined. Some new words were 
added during this process. After about fifty 
selections had been inspected, the words hav- 
ing the greatest number of check marks were 
selected in the order of the frequency of 
their occurrence. The matter examined in- 
cluded stories, newspaper articles, editorials 
and sermons. 

It is admitted that this list may be criti- 
cized easily. Many will say that some words 
included should have been omitted, while 
others may say that there are words not in- 
cluded which are entitled to a place. Be 
this as it may, it probably includes consider- 
ably over four hundred words which will 
hardly permit of disagreement. Mathemati- 
cal accuracy is difficult to achieve in such a 
problem. 

This list in reality represents more than 
five hundred words, for the reason that, asa 
general rule, only the root word appears. A 
set of rules governing this seems necessary : 

Geographical and other proper names are 
omitted, excepting the Deity, names of the 
days of the week, and names of the months. 

Compounds made up of single words al- 
ready included are not given unless the mean- 
ing is slightly changed by the union. 

Irregular verbs are given in the present 
tense only, and are ~followed by three hy- 
phens to indicate the omission, thus: write--- 

Regular verbs are given in the present 
tense only, the other parts being indicated 
by two hyphens, thus: help -- 


Auxiliary verbs are included. 

An adverb or adjective which may be com- 
pared regularly by adding er or est is fol- 
lowed by a single hyphen, thus: bright - 

Frequently words may be used as nouns 
or parts of speech other than would be in- 
dicated by the above markings. Also either 
of the marked forms may be followed by ing. 

Nouns forming their plurals regularly ap- 
pear in the singular only. Nouns forming 
their plurals irregularly appear in both 
forms. 

Variations of the original word are indi- 
cated thus: far-ther-est, indicating the 
words far, farther, farthest. Cloud-y- indi- 
cates cloud, clouds, cloudy, cloudier, cloudi- 
est. 


FIVE HUNDRED WORDS MOST FREQUENTLY 
USED IN SPEAKING AND WRITING 


about cheek fork laugh-- 
across child; foot; feet learn-- 
add-- children four-th least 
after chin freeze--- left 
again-st city Friday leg 
ago clean- from less 
all clear- full-ly- lesson 
already clothes-ing let--- 
almost cloud-y- get letter 
along coat give--- life 
also cold- girl light- 
always come--- glad like-ly 
am corner God lip 
among could go--- listen-- 
an cover-- good-ness little 
and country great- live-- 
animal cry-- green- long- 
answer-- cup ground look-- 
any love-- 
April dark- had ma’am 
are day hair make--- 
arm December half man; men 
around desk hand-- many 
as did happy- March 
ask-- die-- hard- May; may 
at different-ce has me 
August dime hat meet--- 
away dinner have meat 
dirt-y- he might 
baby dish head melt-- 
.back-- do-es hear-- mile 
bad dog heavy- milk-- 
ball dollar help-- mind-- 
be done her-s minute 
been door here miss-- 
because down hide--- Monday 
bed draw--- high- money 
before dress-- him month 
begin--- drink--- his more 
better dry-- hold--- morning 
best home most 
big- each hope-- mother 
bird ear horse move-- 
bite--- early- hot- Mr. 
black- east-ern hour Mrs. 
blow--- eat--- house much 
blue- easy -ily how mud-dy- 
body eight-h hundred must 
book elbow hurt--- my-mine 
both end-- hurry-- 
bottem even-ing-ly name-- 
boy eye I near-ly- 
bread every if neck 
break---fast in-to need-- 
bright- face-- ink never 
bring--- fact is new- 
brother fair- it-s next 
brown- fall--- nickel 
build--- far-ther-est January night 
busy-iness _fast- just nine-th 
but father July no 
butter February jump-- north-ern 
button- feel--- June nose 
buy--- few- not 
by fight--- keep--- November 
find--- kind. now 
eall-- fine kitchen number-- 
can finger knee-l--- 
eare--ful-ly _fire-- know--- October 
carry-- first knife; knives of 
cat five-fth off 
catch--- flower large- . often- 
cent for last-- oh 
chair forget-- late- old- 
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on river since taste-- 
once road six-th teach--er 
one roll-- size-- tell --- 
only room skirt ten-th 
open-- round sleep---y- than 
or rug (asleep) thank--ful 
other run--- slow-ly that 
our small- the 
out safe- smell-- their 
over same smile-- them 
own-- save-- smoke-- then 
Saturday snow-- there 
part-- sauce-r-y- so these 
pass--t say-- soap they 
pay-- school some thing 
pen-cil sea south-ern think--- 
people seat-- speak third 
perhaps second spell-- this 
person see--- spoon those 
place-- -self spring--- though 
plate sell--- stand--- three 
play-- send--- start-- through 
please-- September _ stay-- throw--- 
poor- set--- steam-- Thursday 
pound-- seven-th still thumb 
pretty- shall straight-en-- till 
put--- shake--- street (until) 
she strong- time 
quarter shirt stop-- to 
question-- sheet study-- too 
quick-ly shine such today 
quit--- shoe sugar together 
quite short- suit-- tonight 
should summer tongue 
rain--y show-- sun-ny- tooth; teeth 
read---er shut--- Sunday top 
ready- side-- supper toward 
red- sing-- sure towel 
remember-: sir town 
rest-- sister table train-- 
ride--- sit--- take--- tree 
right sight-- tall- try-- 





Y home is in a busy, bustling 
town. I was used to having 
4 a lot of things ‘‘doing.’’ Es- 
“4 pecially, in the evenings I was 
“| accustomed to having a good 
= time with the young crowd of 
my age. There was nothing lacking for in- 
terest at home and I had never known what 
it meant to be wanting for company or some- 
thing to do. 

My first school landed me in a rural com- 
munity six miles from the nearest town. I 
had thought it would be interesting and pos- 
sess a bit of thri].. It took less than a week 
to bring to me one of the saddest awaken- 
ings of my life. I became so lonely that 
I thought I should have te give up my school. 

Then, one night when the bottom had 
dropped out of everything and 
the whole world had turned a 
deep blue, I got a grip on my- 
self. I marshalled my feelings 
and resolved that I would hence- 
forth forget about myself. I 
would lose myself in my work, 
in my school and the com- 
munity. I would make my 
school a thing that would be 
talked about. 

I plunged in. I used my 
brain. Ithought of new things 
todo. I made each pupil an 
individual study. I searched 
for ways to improve him in his 
school work, to make him bet- 
ter in his home, to make hima 
better being in the community. 

I decorated my schoolroom. 
I even rose early so as to have 
more time to devote to the work. 









Tuesday water-- who-m would 
two way why wrist 
we wide- write 
under Wednesday will wrong-- 
up-on week wind 
us well, winter yard 
use--ful were wish year 
west-ern with yellow 
very what without yes 
when woman; yesterday 
wait-- where women yet 
walk-- which wood-en you-r-s 
want-- while word young- 
warm- white- work-- 
was whole-ly world 


It ought to be safe to assume that a pupil 
entering the third grade, if from an English- 
speaking home, knows these words and many 
others, particularly local geographical names, 
names of friends, relatives, etc. 

If desired, this list might be printed and 
put into the hands of the pupils as the foun- 
dation of their vocabulary studies. As new 
words are discovered or learned they should 
be recorded on other cards prepared in blank 
for this purpose. , 

It is a good idea to spend some time in 
drawing out pupils to ascertain what words 
they know in addition to the printed list. 
For example, a card might be used to record 
all of the local geographical names with 
which the pupil is familiar. Another for the 


Getting a Grip 


In the country home where I boarded, my 
room was bare and uninviting. I fitted up 
a convenient study desk, I procured pictures 
and wall decorations, and soon I had the cold, 
forbidding room converted into a cozy, 
fetching little den. 

And what a change the whole thing meant! 
It was a different life. I was soon intensely 
fond of my pupils. I was really eager to get 
to the schoolroom in the morning to meet 
them when they came in and note the im- 
provement. that I fancied I was working in 
them. I loved the schoolroom; I now had a 
sort of feeling that it was my own. I liked 


the little room that now constituted my 
‘‘den.’’ I enjoyed spending my evenings 
-in it, planning things for the morrow and 
mapping out my campaign. 
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proper names of families in the vicinity, the 
names of other pupils and the name of the 
teacher. Perhaps one or two miscellaneoys 
cards might be filled with general words 
used familiarly by all of the pupils. 

Whenever a new subject or topic of suff. 
cient interest or importance is taken up, , 
new card should be begun to record the yp. 
cabulary of that subject. Examples of this 
are: Transportation, Slavery, Europe, Corn, 
Cotton, Rip Van Winkle, Cattle, Furniture 
Douglas County, Kansas, Trees, Electricity, 
The Kitchen, etc. It is impossible to env. 
merate more than a small fraction of the uses 
to which the card may be put. 

As pupils are promoted from one class to 
another, there is no reason why the ists 
should not be “‘promoted’’ also. The cards 
may be kept in a strong envelope or may be 
punched and kept in a loose-leaf holder. 

As the lists are compiled, they may form 
the basis for many lessons in spelling and 
more formal language instruction. They may 
be made of much scientific interest and will 
be valuable in developing better and more 
efficient methods of language training. They 
will arouse an interest in the acquisition of 
words, their meanings and classifications, 


I found the farmer and his. wife with 
whom I lived to be interesting people. 
It was really a dash of pleasure when one of 
my pupils confidingly told me that her ‘‘Pa”’ 
said that I was a ‘‘cracking good teacher. ’’ 

But my pupils were the really interesting 
things. I do not know of anything that 
gave me more pleasure than my endeavors 
to improve them by every little means that 
I could possibly think of. And when I really 
got down to thinking, I found that I could 
devise a great many. And to let their par- 
ents know that I was really heart and 
soul in their children’s lives, I employed 
various means. I shall mention but one. 

I purchased a second-hand, or rebuilt, 
typewriter. It cost little, and I soon learned 
to operate it. I then adopted the practice 

of using the typewriter in mak- 








“The Cold, Forbidding Room Converted into a Cozy, Fetching Little Den” 


ing out reports or grading ex- 
amination papers. Then, too, 
each month I handed each pupil 
a report, sealed in an envelope, 
which offered suggestions about 
a variety of matters. . 

In these reports I occasionally 
made positive statements of the 
negative type, but they were 
rare. I cultivated the doctrine 
of ‘‘do’’ rather than ‘‘don’t.’’ 

These reports were appre- 

ciated by the parents. They 
saw that I was taking pains 
with their children and I rose 
in their estimation. 
_ At the end of the year I 
knew that I had achieved my 
ambition, to forget myself. 
Furthermore, I had had a grand, 
wholesome year of teaching. 
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A Year in a Rural School 














"aT the age of eighteen, I was 
graduated from the high 
school of a small city. Soon 
after my graduation I accepted 
a position for the following 

school year as teacher in a 
rural school. Upon my acceptance, the trus- 
tee and several others residing in the com- 
munity warned me that ‘‘it was a very dis- 
orderly school’’ and ‘‘a very hard school to 
manage.’’ I learned that there were eight- 
een pupils, ranging from the ages of five to 
seventeen years, several of whom were large 
‘“‘unruly’’ boys. 

During the summer my time was occupied 
with reading books on the best methods of 
teaching and school management, studying 
school law and psychology, and reviewing 
history, arithmetic, geography and physiol- 
ogy. There was a doubt in my mind as to 
my ability to teach, since I had had no spe- 
cial training, and soI studied more diligently 
and was more determined than ever to win. 

During the summer, I found out the grades 
I was to have. I purchased a New York 
State Syllabus for Elementary Schools, di- 
vided into Monthly Outlines (which I have 
found since to be very helpful to a teacher), 
and had all the lessons and work planned for 
the first day of school. I decided to take 
with me an abundant supply of paper and a 
number of pencils, in order that no time 
should be wasted by pupils whe might fail 
to bring materials. 

At last the first day of September dawned. 
It was a beautiful autumnal day. I arrived 
at the school early in the morning, in order 
to make any necessary preparations, and to 
put some lessons on the board. 

The schoolhouse was a small, white build- 
ing, situated among the foothills of the 
Adirondack Mountains. It stood at the foot 
of a hill, in the midst of a small settlement 
of perhaps a dozen houses. 

On entering the schoolhouse, I found a 
hall, two cloak-rooms and one large room, 
on whose walls were several small dirty pic- 
tures, which I quickly took down and de- 
stroyed. Inone corner of the room, piled in 





BY BESSIE DILLENBACK MILLER 


several boxes, in front of which hung faded, 
dirty and dusty curtains, was the school li- 
brary. There were seventy-seven books in 
all, many of which were outlined in the 
syllabus for the grades, but I saw immedi- 
ately that they would soon be worthless if a 
proper bookcase were not procured. The 
stove was broken and unsafe; later I in- 
fluenced the trustee to purchase a modern 
heating apparatus. The desk which was to 
be for my use was the poorest and most in- 
convenient one I had ever seen. I at once 
determined to have a new desk, if it were 
‘in my power to obtain one. The school pos- 
sessed some fine maps, a globe, and an or- 
gan, but there were no slate blackboards, 
and the wooden ones were in a very poor 
condition. Ata glance I saw that the school 
had been neglected and that many improve- 
ments were necessary. 

At eight-thirty the children began to ar- 
rive. I greeted them with a smile anda 
cheerful ‘‘good morning,’’ and their faces 
flashed back smiles to me in response. I al- 
ready began to feel somewhat encouraged. 

I had brought from home several pictures 
mounted on brown paper, and I allowed the 
children to decide where they should be 
hung. By the time the pictures were 
placed where the children thought best, they 
already had begun to take an interest in their 


school. Promptly at nine I called the chil- 
dren to order. 
I always have tried to make the 


lessons and work as interesting as possible 
for the children, for without the interest of 
the pupils, a teacher labors in vain. I 
purchased phonic and sight word cards, in 
order to make reading easier for the begin- 
ners, and first and second grades. Since all 
the children were very fond of drawing, when 
their work was finished I gave them either 
busy work or drawing. 

I mounted their drawings on oatmeal pa- 
per, wall paper and cardboard, and _ back- 
grounds of old calendars. The children were 
very proud of their skill indrawing. I kept 
all the good drawings and written lessons in 
my desk, so that in case of an exhibit, I 
should have plenty of work already prepared. 
For busy work I planned various devices; I 
allowed the pupils in the higher grades to 
draw maps, and cut them into states or coun- 
tries for the children in the lower grades to 
put together, as puzzles. 

I found all the grades backward in arith- 
metic, so I planned extra work in that sub- 
ject. The pupils purchased ‘‘Milne’s New 
York State Arithmetic’’ and progressed rap- 
idly. I alsotried different methods to make 
the work interesting, and to secure accu- 
racy. I purchased Maxson cards; gave fre- 
quent reviews, written lessons and exam- 
inations, and the pupils showed marked 
progress. 

Many of the textbooks in the school 
were out of date, and as soon as possible 
new ones were purchased in their place. 

The work in nature study and agriculture 


was made interesting and valuable by fre- 
quent trips to the fields and woods, which 
we made after school. We gathered birds’ 
nests and studied the lives of birds, their 
haunts and habits. We gathered weeds, 
pressed them and studied them. 

To make the schoolroom beautiful was my 
greatest aim. In the autumn, the room was 
decorated with foliage and flowers. In 
drawing periods the first and second grades 
drew and colored pumpkins, apples, autumn 
leaves, and turkeys, and made posters on 
oatmeal paper. All these were used in 
the decoration and beautifying of the school- 
room. 

In the early fall, the children realized the 
need of a bookcase, and asked permission to 
get a Larkin soap order, in order to obtain 
one. I readily consented, being very much 
pleased that they should take such an inter- 
est in their school. In a very short time 
the necessary orders were obtained, and soon 
in place of the dirty boxes and curtains that 
were in the corner of the room there stood a 
beautiful new bookcase. And how proud the 
children were! 

Then, in order to increase the number of 
books in the library, each child agreed to 
bring a penny or two every month, new 
books to be purchased with this money. 
Many visitors helped us by adding smal] 
sums to our collection, so that at the end 
of the year twelve new books had _ been 
purchased. 

In October the County Fair was held 
at the county seat. This was an affair of 
great interest to the children, for many prizes 
were offered for school work, one of which 
was a prize of five dollars for the best school 
exhibit. Although my pupils had never sent 
any work to the fair in previous years, they 
were very eager to show their skill; there- 
fore, in order to inspire love for their school 
work, and ambition and enthusiasm, I de- 
cided to permit them to try for the prizes, 
one restriction being imposed: that no one 
was to spend any time on the Fair work until 
his daily lessons were thoroughly prepared. 

The results were astonishing. The daily 
lessons were splendidly prepared and recited, 
attendance was very regular, and deportment 
was perfect. The children worked on stead- 
ily, determined to win. At noons and re- 
cesses they mounted maps and drawings and 
wrote compositions. 

The children were well repaid for their 
labor. When the decisions of the judges 
were given at the Fair, we learned that our 
school had won more prizes than any other 
school in the supervisory district, and we 
had won first prize for the best school ex- 
hibit! The children’s joy knew no bounds. 
The district was so pleased that the patrons 
agreed to put with the five dollars that we 
had won enough money to buy a new desk 


for my use. 
When Thanksgiving drew near, I decided 
not to have any special exercises. 


Since Thanksgiving is very near to Christ- 
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mas, and I anticipated having an entertain- 
ment for the children at the Yuletide season, 
I realized that the time could not be taken 
for learning pieces and preparing for even a 
small entertainment. Nevertheless, the 
Thanksgiving spirit was thoroughly carried 
outin the school. During morning exercises 
Thanksgiving songs were sung and in lan- 
guage periods we wrote compositions on 
“The Story of the First Thanksgiving, ’’ 
‘‘The American Indians,’’ ‘‘The Story of 
the Pilgrims,’’ and ‘‘Miles Standish;’’ 
illustrating them with drawings of Plym- 
outh Rock, the Mayflower, log cabins, 
pumpkins, turkeys, and Indian weapons and 
tents. For drawing, the primary grades 
traced, colored, and cut out pictures of 
pumpkins and turkeys. All this work was 
used in decorating the schoolroom. 

Every day I made out lesson plans for the 
next day in a lesson plan book. Many good 
results were obtained by correlating the 
studies. I often correlated language and his- 
tory, language and nature study or physiol- 
ogy, by giving written lessons on the biog- 
raphy of a noted statesman, a description 
and story of a bird to be studied in nature 
study, or a written lesson on ‘“‘The Heart, ’’ 
or ‘“‘The Lungs’’ or ‘‘The Teeth.’’ 

Always I toiled to inspire in the hearts of 
the pupils interest for their studies and their 
school. I never allowed any to be idle. I 
gave out a lesson but once. I required per- 
fect deportment. From the beginning the 
children showed a decided concern in their 
work. Thad no trouble with discipline what- 
ever. Disorder was a thing unknown during 
the year. The ‘‘disorderly’’ school with the 
‘‘unruly boys’’ soon had the name of having 
the ‘‘best behaved children of any school in 
the town.’’ 

Aside from the daily curriculum of school 
work, the realization that the Yuletide sea- 
son was drawing near soon forced itself on 
my mind. Since the children had never been 
allowed the opportunity of having a real 
school Christmas, I resolved to make it as 
joyous an affair as possible, without neglect- 
ing studies. To each child I gave a recita- 
tion. During morning exercises each morn- 
ing, we sang a Christmas song. At noons, 
recesses, and after school I drilled them on 
recitations, songs, and dialogues. 

I decided to have the exercises at night in 
order to afford a better opportunity for the 
parents of the children to attend. On the 
appointed day, I excused school an hour early 
in the afternoon in order that we might 
have time for decorating the room. The pri- 
mary grades had been allowed in their spare 
time to trace, color, and cut out pictures of 
Santa Claus, stockings filled with toys, rein- 
deer, holly, and bells; and to make Christ- 
mas posters, which, together with branches 
of evergreen, wreaths of holly and Christ- 
mas bells, were used in decorating the room. 
The older boys brought a fine Christmas 


tree, which all enjoyed helping to trim. I 


purchased three rolls of brick crepe paper, 
with which I made a fireplace near the 
Christmas tree. 

In the evening the room was crowded with 
guests. The program, consisting of Christ- 
mas songs, recitations, and dialogues (all of 


which were taken from Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans) was carried out to perfec- 
tion. The oldest boy, at the close of the 
program, made his appearance as Santa 
Claus, and distributed the gifts from the 
tree. I presented each child with a box of 
candy, a pop corn ball and one other little 
gift. I was presented with a beautiful cut- 
glass vase from my pupils, and with numer- 
ous other gifts. The children’s faces were 
dimpled with smiles, and their eyes shone 
with gladness, for this was the happiest 
Christmas they ever had spent. 

After a week’s vacation, we began to 
think of examinations and Regents. Since 
the work had been done systematically 
throughout the term, and all the required 
work had been thoroughly. covered, it was 
not difficult to prepare for examinations. A 
review of all the work done during the term 
was given, and when the appointed time for 
the examinations arrived, there was not one 
failure among the eighteen pupils. 

As a reward for the excellent work done 
by the pupils during the term and in exami- 
nations, I planned to take them for a sleigh- 
ride, much to their delight. The trustee 
took us for the ride one afternoon, after 
which we had a delicious supper. 

February, the month of our heroes’ birth- 
days, afforded a variety of work for the 
school. The lives of Washington and Lin- 
coln were studied in history classes. Biog- 
raphies of their lives were written in lan- 
guage periods. Hatchets, cherries, log cab- 
ins, and flags, were drawn and colored. The 
lives of February’s great men were studied 
from reading books. In many other ways, 
also, the work for the month was of a patri- 
otic nature. 

I have always tried to impress upon the 
minds of my pupils the greatness of our coun- 
try’s most noted hero, George Washington, 
who was ‘‘First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen;’’ for 


. this reason, I make his birthday a day to be 


remembered by my little ones. Since our 
school was in need of many improvements, 
a Washington’s Birthday Entertainment and 
Box Social was decided upon, in order to 
raise funds to purchase a new slate black- 
board. We gave the entertainment on the 
evening of February twenty-first. The room 
was decorated with red, white and blue crepe 
paper, flags, paper hatchets and cherry tree 
twigs made by the primary grades. One of 
the older girls, dressed as Martha Washing- 
ton, and the oldest boy, as George Washing- 
ton, received the guests at the door. The 
room was filled to its capacity with inter- 
ested parents and friends of the pupils. The 
program consisted mostly of patriotic recita- 
tions, songs, dialogues and essays. After 
the entertainment, the trustee sold the boxes, 
brought by the women, to the highest bid- 
der. A large sum of money was raised. 
With the funds we purchased a slate black- 
board, two pictures, ten dollars’ worth of 
library books, and drawing paper. 

During February we prepared an exhibit 
which we sent to Cornell University for 
Farmers’ Week. To our delight we won first 
prize in Natural History Drawing and hon- 
orable mention in Drawing of Domestic 
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Animals. In connection with the event we 
received the following letter from the Ney 
York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
New York: 


Miss Bessie Dillenback and Girls and Boys of Dig. 
trict No. 7, Town of Amsterdam: 
It is with a great deal of pleasure I am sending yoy 
a first prize blue ribbon for your exhibit of natural 
history drawing. The Farmer Week exhibit of work 
from the rural schools was very fine as there were 
many entries in practically every class. The judging 
was done most carefully by experts and you may well 
feel proud of the quality of your work for which the 
blue ribbon stands. 
, Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD M. TUTTLE, 
Editor ‘‘Cornell Rural School Leaflet.” 


My second term drew quickly to a Close, 
Each morning as I unlocked the door of the 
school I silently vowed I would do my very 
best that day. I worked untiringly for the 
progress of my pupils, and to lift the schoo] 
to a higher standard. I made daily lesson 
plans, looked up all doubtful points and made 
many preparations for the next day’s lessons, 
in order that no time should be lost during 
recitation, and the interest of the pupils 
taken from the lesson. I frequently visited 
the pupils’ parents and became acquainted 
with them. I talked over the children’s 
work with them and invited them to visit 
the school occasionally to see how their chil- 
dren were progressing. Thus I studied the 
home life of the children. I won the co- 
operation of the residents in the district and 
the home and school were brought into close 
touch. All this is absolutely necessary for 
the success of teacher and pupils. 

On the evening of the last day of school, 
as a fitting close for a year of excellent work 
and progress, I planned an exhibit of the work 
done by the pupils during the year, and a 
program of songs and recitations. The draw- 
ings, written lessons, and sewing of each 
grade were put together, and the room was 
a very pretty sight. Since the parents were 
much interested in the work done by their 
children, the room was crowded to its ca- 
pacity. Many were the complimentary re- 
marks given regarding the excellent work 
the pupils had done and the astonishing prog- 
ress they had made during the year. 

Thus my first year of teaching passed 
quickly away. Although youthful and in- 
experienced, I had realized the importance 
of the position which I was to fill. Although 
I had had no special training for the profes- 
sion of teaching, and the school I had taken 
had been neglected for several years, I had 


raised the school to a higher standard. I had 
won the esteem and love of my pupils. They 
had made astonishing progress. The parents 


and patrons appreciated my work, for the 
trustee and residents of the district unani- 
mously offered me a much higher salary for 
the following year. I readily consented to 
stay. At the time of writing this, the story 
of my first year of teaching (January, 1917) 
I am still in the same school, although I have 
been offered several fine grade positions. 
Since I was graduated from high school, I 
have earned a Rural School Renewable Cer- 
tificate, and lack but six subjects for a State 
Life Certificate which I expect to pass next 
summer. 
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steps to Dicky’s house where Dicky sat, alone 
and sad. Ile gave a glad cry, when Jacky 
leaped into his arms. “Oh, my darling Jacky!”’ 
he cried, and then, “Go away, you dreadful 
Black Dog! You coaxed my Jacky to run 
away.”’ 

But Jacky ran like a little wild fluff of thistle- 
down back and forth between the Black Ilunegry 
Dog and Dicky, licking, barking, Goaxing. 
Dicky understood. ‘‘Come,’’ he said, “‘little 
Black Hungry Dog, you are my little dog, too. 
And now Jacky will not run away again. Come 
in and have some lamb chops. Here, Jacky !”’ 

And Jacky followed meekly, but the little 
Black Hungry Dog wagged his tail as though 
he would shake it off. 
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The Discontented Dog 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


ACKY was a little white silk fluff of a doe. 

Kvery day Dicky fed him lovingly. On Sat- 
urdays he had a delightful bath. Sometimes 
he had lamb chops or chicken bones. Some- 
times he had bread and milk. Often Dicky gave 
him half his cake, vet Jacky was discontented. 

“T never can go where I wish or do as I 
please,’ he grumbled. ‘‘EKvery time I go out 
with Dicky, he says, ‘Ilere, Jaeky, don’t go 
there!’ He holds me by the collar when I 
want to get into the market and bite one of 
those nice fat chickens. He calls, ‘Here, 
Jacky!’ whenever I want to splash and play in 
the beautiful mud-puddles, and he will not let 
me go into the pretty white house where such 
a nice, friendly looking cat lives. I’llrun away 
and do as I please!” 








This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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A Teacher’s Equipment Box 


—aeeeesi ROM experience in school 
work, I find that the Equip- 
ment Box is the best device 
that I ever have made prac- 
tical. I find also that it is 
useful for every rural, city, 
primary and grade teacher. 
FEATURES OF THE BOX 

The construction of this box is very simple. 
A box of any desired dimensions can be ob- 
tained at a dry goods store. I used a box 
about forty inches in length, eighteen in 
width and fifteen in depth. The box stands 
on end, with casters. The side was taken off 
and made into a door on hinges; also, two 
shelves were putin. It is stained dark green, 
and has brass hinges and a small brass pad- 
lock. The drapery is of tan crash with cro- 
cheted trimmings. I keep a small bronze 
statue on it, although any appropriate orna- 
ment would be suitable, even a vase of wild 
flowers. 

This box can be locked, wrapped with bur- 
lap and tied with rope, with rope handles 
for convenience in shipping. The teacher 
can take her equipment to the schoolhouse, 
where it belongs, and not to her boarding 
place. Much more efficient is the teacher 
who opens the door of such a box and puts 
her hands on the things wanted for that mo- 
ment’s need. 





CONTENTS OF THE BOX 


In the bottom division I place my school- 
illustrative 


room decorations, busy work, 
materials and supplies. I 


BY FLORENCE M. BOWMAN 














Ready to be Carried to a New School 


For my desk I have a cover made of tan 
crash, with tatting insertion and edging to 
match; a paper weight and two vases; a 
bookstand which I made out of three pieces 
of wood, on each end of which I pasted a 
little picture obtained from the picture sec- 
tion of a magazine, 

I also added three small flower pots to my 
decorations, which were for the windows. 
When I arrived the first day, to my surprise 
only three windows could be used for flowers. 
The principal and I constructed three small 
shelves middle-way of the window. It wus 
not long before the shelves were filled with 
flowers brought from the different homes. 

The decorative material varies for the dif- 
ferent grades. The pictures especially should 
be those in good taste and appropriate for 
the grade for which they are intended. 


EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 


My busy work is for primary pupils. This 
department is more for the 





use the middle division for 
books and story magazines, 
and the upper division for 
educational magazines and 
plan books. 


SCHOOLROOM DECORA- 
TIONS 


The decorations I use are 
for a primary room. The 
pictures I have are very 
inexpensive, mounted on pic- 
ture mounting board. My 
collection appeals to almost 
any set of primary pupils. 
I have Washington’s por- 
trait, draped with red, white 
and blue bunting, in the 
front part of theroom. This 
picture was a topic of con- 
versation on the first day of 
school—‘‘The Father of His Country.’’ I 
asked some of the older ones for a short 
story about him. We got acquainted ina 
short time. Before I had finished talking, a 
little one, eager to know my name, held up 
his hand and asked, ‘‘Please, will you tell 
us your name? Our teacher’s name last year 
was Miss Ruth.’’ The other pictures are only 
those that appeal to small children. I have 
a number of them, changing them frequently 
throughout the term. I have a calendar 
which I use and which the children admire. 





The Box in Use 


rural than the city teacher. 
I have tried nearly every 
kind of busy work known 
and I find picture books and 
short stories the most prac- 
tical. Sentence writing, 
using hcmophones, is good. 
I have a number of small 
pictures which suggest 
stories and I use them for 
busy work in language. 
Written reproductions of 
stories are excellent. I have 
pieces of thin cardboard 
about the size of postcards 
on which I have written 
practical problems. Heavy 








paper will substitute for 
cardboard. ; 
Nature study has any 


amount of busy work in 
spelling, sentence writing and_ stories. 
Letter writing is good busy work; invita- 
tions and replies, advertisements and tele- 
grams are excellent. Learning parts of 
poems and dramatized stories are interesting 
to those who like memory work. 

I like sewing cards for rural schools where 
two or more grades are taught. They are of 
the uttermost interest to little ones. The 
pretty thread is appealing to them. The 
senses trained by this work are the ones to 
be trained while the child is young—touch, 


sight and nimbleness of fingers. If a child 
can sew, it can surely do scores of other 
things. Some teachers think sewing does 
not appeal to boys. Ifthe teacher will show 
the need of this art by stories of experience 
it will appeal to them from a different point 
of view. My boys are kept in their seats by 
sewing, too much absorbed even to want to 
whisper. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


This department is not very extensive, | 
mean by this I have not all the specimens | 
want. I have salt water specimens, such as 
shells, sand dollars, seaweed, sponges and 
coral. A trip to the foothills of Colorado 
gave me several specimens, such as pretty 
stones, sage brush, cedar and postcards. Re- 
cently, through an exchange department, | 
sent a box of Florida specimens to a primary 
teacher in Colorado. She sent in return, 
gold ore, lead ore, pyrites of iron, mica, 
tungsten, copper, flint, coal, a section of a 
sugar beet, cactus, buffalo grass, a twig and 
a piece of bark from a cottonwood tree. 


MATERIAL FOR NATURE STUDY 


In teaching nature a collection of speci- 
mens is necessary. I use my herbarium in 
the study of plants and flowers, and my col- 
lection of insects that I gathered for zoology 
classes in the study of the insect world. My 
pocket microscope causes the children to ob- 
serve more and to bring things to be ex- 
amined. The fly, mosquito, bee, hornet, 
spider, butterfly and many other things are 
studied. Pictures are excellent in this branch 
of illustrative material. 

In teaching customs of peoples, such as 
Pilgrims, Indians, Mexicans, Eskimos and 
Hollanders, I keep cotton, construction paper 
and other materials so I can make objects 
to illustrate a village on the sand-table. 


BOOK SECTION 


Our books and story papers are of various 
kinds. Fairy tales, nature stories and sup- 
plementary readers are attractive. I have 
a set of Home and School Reference books 
which I use in nature study. I believe that 
the whole community appreciates these books 
nearly as much as I do. 

The top shelf of this treasure chest of 
mine contains my Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, and other good magazines, old and 
new numbers. I have a duplicator which I 
use for making copies of work and for draw- 
ing. 

MEDICAL CASE 


One feature of this equipment is the medi- 
cal case, containing salve, turpentine, hy- 
drogen of peroxide, bandages, court-plaster, 
needles and thread. One never realizes how 
much these things are needed until some- 
thing happens, something out of the ordinary, 
aside from small cuts and scratches. The 
children do not become frightened when they 
know that the teacher has in her equipment 
box all that mother has at home. 
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HOW bb MAKE A PORTFOLIO) 


MARTHA «+ FELLER 

















Decoration o re I 


POATFOLIO||“"7""/ . 
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A suggested design for ay aaa 


[6 make this portfolio, cut 
the interlinings according to measure- 


ments given, from bookbinders’ board or Interhnings 
strawboard. Let the # and the iz strips be assembled 


cub from light weight oak tag or heavy 
wrapping paper Crash, carivas, linen or one 
of the various cover papers would be suita- | | 
ble material from which to make the portfolio Arrange the interlinngs 
according to the lay out given in Fig. and make 2a tracing .on the coy- 





























er the surface of the cardboard with a thin even coating of pasté 
and place it in position on the cover material Iron the cover with 
the palm of the hand working from the center out, witha sheet 
of thin paper inserted between the cover and the hand to avoid 
finger spots. Chp the corners and turn margins in, pulling material 
tightly against the edges of the interlining. If desired incisiors 
may be cut, and bape inserted with which to tie the portfolio, The 
lining paper is cub in one piece, with no allowance made for margins 
When completed lay it tat and place under a heavy weight for 
several hours. 

The design may be cut from souared paper and stenciled on the 


cover Trace the lettering and fill in the color with a brush. 
A suggestion for 


PORTFOLIO Bz 


ing panel with color 
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Canning Tomatoes and Peaches 


BY FLORENCE E. AXTELL, B. S., 


{URING the summer vacation 
| boys and girls have been busy 
tending their gardens, and 
I the harvest time has found 
az them with a store of fruits 
and vegetables to be made 
ready for winter use. The teacher who en- 
thusiastically enters into their problem and 
helps her boys and girls conserve this supply 
of food is rendering her country as true a 
patriotic service as the soldier behind the 
firing line. 

This service may take the form of a can- 
ning club supervised by the teacher; classes 
held in the school; or demonstrations on can- 
ning various fruits and vegetables, followed 
by home work done by the pupils. Which of 
these methods shall be carried out can be de- 
cided best by the individual teacher according 
to the particular problem her school may pre- 
sent. In any case, the following instructions 
can be used for canning toma- 
toes and peaches. 

Before undertaking to pre- 
serve food one should under- 
stand why it is that foods 
spoil. The science of bac- 
teriology furnishes the foun- 
dation for all successful food 
preservation. All about us, 
on our hands, our clothing, in 
the air, on our food, and on 
the utensils we use are thou- 
sands of tiny bacteria. Al- 
though we cannot see them 
with our naked eye, yet they 
are alive, and like all living 
things, they must have nour- 
ishment. In their search for 
this living they prey upon our 
food and change it so that it 
no longer is ina fit condition 
to be used. In order to pre- 
serve food it must be kept in 
such a way that these organ- 
isms cannot act upon it. In 
canning this is accomplished by destroying 
by heat the bacteria which may be on the 
food and jar, then sealing the jar so that no 
live bacteria can get in. 

There are several methods of canning used, 
but probably the best one, and that most rec- 
ommended by experts, is the one known as 
the cold-pack, single-period method. When 
canning is done according to this method, the 
food and the jar are both sterilized at the 
same time, and there is no chance for bacteria 
to get into the jar after this process has taken 
place. 

The necessary apparatus consists of clean 
jars, new rubbers, a paring knife, holders, a 
square of cheesecloth or a wire basket; one 
pan of boiling water in which to scald the 
fruit; a pan of cold water in which to dip 
it after scalding; a teaspoon to measure the 
salt if canning tomatoes; a tablespoon, a 
measuring cup, and a saucepan in which to 
boil the syrup, if canning peaches; and, 
nnally, an apparatus in which to sterilize the 
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fruit. A very serviceable outfit can easily 
be made by using a wash-boiler or a large 
tin pail having a tight-fitting cover. Pro- 
vide a false bottom of wood or a wire rack 
to allow the free circulation of the water 
under the jars. The wood bottom may be 
made of laths nailed to three cross-pieces, or 
of perforated boards. 

The supplies consist of the food to be 
canned, the salt for tomatoes, or sugar for 
peaches, and plenty of clean water. Pre- 
serving powders are unnecessary to make 
food keep, and are expensive as well as 
harmful. All that is needed is cleanliness, 
sufficient heat and complete sterilization. 

First test the jars to be sure that they do 
not leak. To do this, pour a little water into 
the jar, place the rubber and cap in position, 
seal the jar and invert it. If none of the 
water comes out after the jar has been in- 
verted three or four minutes, it is safe to use. 


Teacher of Homemaking, High School, Dansville, N. Y., and Home Conservation Agent 


can. In using ajar with a clamp top, adjust 
only the first clamp; when using the screw 
top can, screw the top only partly down, 
This provides for the escape of the expand. 
ing steam inside the jar, which otherwise 
might crack the jar. 

Place the cans on the rack in the boiler or 
other apparatus for sterilizing, so that they 
do not touch one another. Have the water 
around the jars come up to the shoulder of 
the jar, or within about two inches of the top, 
If the contents of the jar are hot, the water 
in the boiler can be hot. The temperature of 
the two should be about the same in order 
not to crack the glass containers. Place the 
cover on the sterilizing apparatus so that the 
steam will not escape and cook the tomatoes 
for twenty-two minutes, beginning to count 
the time when the water around the jars 
starts to boil. If the cover does not fit tightly 
it is a good plan to place a cloth over the top 
of the boiler or pail before 
putting on the cover, in order 
to retain the steam, for this 
act hastens the process. 

After the period of boiling 
is completed remove the jars 
from the water and tighten 
the covers. Invert the jars 
to cool. After two or three 
days loosen the clamp or re- 
move the metal ring and lift 
the jar by the glass top. If 
the top does not come off, the 
food will keep safely. If the 
seal is not perfect or if ster- 
ilization has not been com- 
plete, the top will come off. 
In this case discard the con- 
tents if spoiled, or if the food 
is still good sterilize it a 
second time. Wrap the cans 
in paper to prevent the bleach- 
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A Canning D tration 








Select only tomatoes which are in good con- 
dition. Wash them and place them ina piece 
of cheesecloth or a wire basket. Lower the 
basket of tomatoes into the boiling water and 
allow them to remain there: until the skins 
have become loosened; then plunge them 
quickly into cold water. This coagulates the 
coloring matter which has been started by 
the sealding process and renders the fruit 
more easy to handle. Remove from the cold 
water and core and skin them. Pack them 
tightly into the jars, keeping the tomatoes 
whole. 

If desired, the spaces between the tomatoes 
ean be filled with tomato pulp made by put- 
ting the ripe tomatoes through a strainer. 
To each quart of tomatoes, add one level tea- 
spoonful of salt. Place the rubber, which 
should be a new one, in position. (Often one 
can detect the taste of rubber in canned food. 
This can be avoided by boiling the rings in 
water for two or three minutes before using 
them). Adjust the top and partially seal the 


ing of the product and store 
them in a cool, dry place. 

Peaches are canned by the 
same process as tomatoes. Scald the fruit, 
dip it into cold water, remove, and take 
off the skins. The peaches can be left 
whole or cut into halves and the pits re- 
moved. Pack them tightly into the jars 
and pour a thin syrup over them so that the 
syrup comes to within a half-inch of the top 
of the jar. To make the syrup, use two- 
thirds as much water as sugar and boil 
it until the sugar has dissolved. The 
amount of syrup needed for each quart of 
fruit depends upon how tightly the peaches 
have been packed into the jar. Enough syrup 
for an average quart can of fruit is made by 
using one cupful of water and one and one- 
third cupfuls of sugar. (Fruit will keep 
nicely when canned without sugar by using 
water instead of syrup.) When the syrup 
has been added, adjust the rubber and top 
and partially seal the jar. Place it in the 
sterilizing apparatus in the same way as i”) 
the canning of tomatoes, and boil for sixteen 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Dais - ies, dais - ies, 
With the wide-eyed 


1. Moth-er’s bus- y sew - ing; Jack has gone to 
2. Hat stuck full of dais - ies, Dol- lie on _ the 
3. Moth-er from her sew - ing Comes and finds her 
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1. Where, oh, where do the 
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bird - ies _—go, 
ba - bies go, 


When the night comes 
When the night comes 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Plays for Upper Grade Pupils 


Rip Van Winkle 
Arranged by Elta M. Arnold 


Time—Betfore the Revolution. 
l’lace— New York State. 
SCENES 

. Rip and Wife. 

Il. Rip obliging a neighbor. 

111. Wife finds Rip at inn. 

1V. Quilting Bee; women take Rip’s 
part in all discussion. 

VY. Rip going hunting. 

VI. Rip’s awakening after twenty 
years. 

VII. Rip entering old home. 

VIII. Rip at Village Election. 


CHARACTERS 


Rip. Van Winkle. 

Dame Van Winkle. 

Rip’s son. 

Rip’s daughter. 

Mrs. Van Twiller. 

Mrs. Van Tassel. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant. 

Mrs. Van Horn. 

Mrs. Mena Kieft. 

Grandma Kieft. 

Orator. 

Old Woman. 

Old Man. 

Nicholas Vedder. 

Van Bummel. 

Numerous others to 
election. 

Scene J—Dame Van Winkle sweeping, 
Rip cleaning a gun. Wolf sitting by 


form crowd at 


him. Rip and wife dressed in old Dutch | 
costume. (See histories of old New 
York.) 


Dame Van Winkle, (stamping her foot 
enphatically)— Wolf, you lazy dog, you 
move out-of-doors this minute! You are 
actually good for nothing unless it is to 
encourage your master in habits of idle- 
ness! Well, Rip, 1 suppose you are going 
squirrel hunting again! Just look at the 
fences falling to pieces! You have let 
this place dwindle away acre by acre un- 
til it is a mere patch of corn and pota- 
toes, and the weeds are choking them 
to death! 

Rip (speaking slowly)—I allowed if it 
hadn't been so cloudy, 1’d worked in the 
garden to-day. 

Dame V. W.—If it hadn’t been cloudy 
there’d have been something else—a 
harn raising, or husking bee, or some of 
the neighbor women would want a flower 
garden dug up. And when you ean’t go 
lishing or hunting you betake yourself 
down to the village inn and waste your 
time gossiping with the idlers of the 
village and telling long sleepy stories 
about nothing. 1 have my opinion of a 
man like Nicholas Vedder. Patriarch cf 
the village, indeed! who would uphold 
u man of family in idling away the 
hours! You are actually so slow that not 
a dog will bark at you throughout the 
whole neighborhood. I should think you 
could see what a disgraceful ruin you 
are bringing your family to; your chil- 
dren are as wild and ragged as if they 
belonged to nobody. A fine example 
you are setting for your son. You’d 
rather starve on a penny than work for 
a pound. I’m working my fingers to 
the bone trying to take care of this 
family, while you are whistling life 
uway in perfect content. (Flourishes 
broom. ) 

Betake yourself out of my way this 
minute. 

(Rip saunters out. ) 


Scene I]-—-Rip sauntering along road to 
village. Mrs. Van ‘I'willer, wearing sun- 
honnet, sleeves rolled up, calls from front 
vate. 

Mrs. Van Twiller—O neighbor Van 
Winkle, are you going to the village? 

Rip—Yes, I’d laid out to work in the 
varden but it looks like rain. 

Mrs. Van Twiller—I wanted to ask you 
to do a little errand for me. I’ve sent 
ihree times by Henry for a clothesline 
and for a yard of check gingham like 
this sample, 

Rip—All right. : 

Mrs. Van ‘'I'.—I see the Kaatskills have 
vathered a hood of yrav vanor: its a sure 





sign of rain. 
around the moon for several nights. 


And there’s been a ring | people. 


| 


Rip—I think it is sure to rain some- | 


time to-day. (Exit Rip.) 

Scene I1I—Several men, 
Rip Van Winkle, Van Bummel and 
Nicholas Vedder, seated in front of the 
village inn on benches. 
holds an old newspaper. 

Rip—Many atime I’ve heard my father 
and grandfather tell of the ghosts that 
haunted the Kaatskills. 

Van Bumme!l—They say Hendrick Hud- 
son and his crew of the Half Moon hold 
a vigil there every twenty years. They 
play ninepins and drink brandy. 

N. Vedder—When I was a little boy 
two hunters who were crossing the Kaats- 
kills were delayed during a_ storm. 
While resting at the head of a little glen 
a figure dressed in old Dutch costume 
and carrying a keg on his shoulder hal- 
looed at them to helphim. Oneof them 
went to assist the stranger. The 
stranger then set down the keg, gave the 
hunter a drink from the flagon, and the 
hunter was seen to shoulder the keg and 
start down the rocky path. Darkness 
came on and he was never seen again. 

Van B.—I suppose he was spirited 
away. I have read—(Dame Van Winkle 
enters unexpectedly. ) 

Dame Van W.—So here you are, Rip 
Van Winkle! How dare you sneak off 
down here, day after day, and idle away 


among them | 


Van Bummel | 





your time with these shiftless villains, 
while the fences are falling to pieces | 
and the cow is among the cabbages? 

Fine gentlemen you all are, wasting | 
your time gossiping about your neigh- 
bors! You, Nicholas Vedder, | should 
think you'd be ashamed of yourself to 
encourage the shiftless husbands of this 
neighborhood by telling them long sleepy 
ghost stories. Yousit here smoking day 
after day and only move to keep in the 
shade. 

Scene IV—Quilting scene. Women are 
seated at work. Grandma Kieft, at one 
corner of stage, is dressed as others but 
wears shawl and cap. She rocks and | 
knits; speaks in high-pitched tone. 

Mrs. Kieft—How are you feeling, 
Grandma? 

Grandma—Oh, I have a touch of rheu- 
matics. I think there is a storm com- 
ing. I used to have it when |l wasa 
little girl in Holland, it was so damp 
there. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant—Talking of manag- 
ing husbands, there’s Rip Van Winkle 
for example; they do say his wife leads | 
him a dog’s life of it. 

Mrs. Van Tassel—Poor man! I hear | 
she says he’s lazy. I have known him 
to sit on a rock with a rod as heavy asa 
'Tartar’s lance and fish all day without a 
murmur. Do you call that lazy? 

Mrs. Van Horn—As you say, Mrs. 
Stuyvesant, I believe it is in the manag- | 
ing. If weall managed our husbands as 
that woman does hers, I don't believe 
they’d do as well as Rip does. 

Mrs. Kieft—I’ll take some thread, 
please. 

Mrs. Van 'Tassel—My grandmother al- | 
ways said a tall skinny woman was a 
Tartar to live with. 1 think its their 
nagging, ugly tempers that makes them 
so poor. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant—Mena, will you pass 
the scissors down this way? It’s a bless- 
ing that her children have their father’s | 
temperament. A fine time she’d have 
raising them if they didn’t! 

Mrs. Van Tassel—She takes her nag- 
ging and scolding after her father. Her 
mother was as quiet and peaceful a wo- 
man as you ever met. Many avisit I’ve 
had with her. 

Grandma—-My mother used to say, **A 
tart temper never mellows with age, and 
a sharp tongue is the only instrument 
that grows keener with constant use.’’ 
It’s my opinion that as the years of 
matrimony roll on, times will grow 
worse and worse with poor Rip. 

Mrs. Van Horn—My great aunt Kath- 
erine knew the Van Winkles in Holland. | 
She said they were fine, respectable | 








| woman could do what she did 


torian. He was good company. 

Mrs Stuyvesant—I think Rip favors 
him that way. 

Mrs. Van Tassel—Who knows, under 
other circumstances he might have been 
a historian, too. 

Grandma—There’s nothing so disheart- 
ening and discouraging as the all-beset- 
ting terrors of a woman’s tongue. How 
that man consoles himself, I can't see. 


Mrs. Van Horn—Where did you get 


; this quilt pattern, Mrs. Stuyvesant? 


Mrs. Stuyvesant — My grandmother 
made it up when she was a girl in Hol- 
land. She called it the tulip pattern. 
She always liked bright colors, and tu- 
lips gave her a wide range to select from. 


Mrs. Kieft—Where is that spool of 
thread? I would like a pattern of this 
quilt; I think I’ll piece one like it. 

Mrs. Van Tassel—Where’s Mrs. 
*Twiller? 

Mrs. Stuyvesant—She sent me word 
she would be late, but she will be here. 
Here she is now. (Enter Mrs. Van 
Twiller.) 

Mrs. Van T'willer (taking off bonnet) 
—Here I am at last! I had to do a 
big wash this morning. 


Van 


I wouldn’t have | 


been here yet if neighbor Van Winkle | 


hadn’t helped me put up anew clothes- 
line. How are you, Grandma? 


Grandma—Tolerable, considering every: | 


thing. 

Mrs. Van Horn—Rip sure is handy at 
odd jobs. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant—And always willing. 
John has no patience at odd jobs. 


Rip’s great-uncle was a his- | 





| 


} 
! 


Mrs. Van 'Tassel—Mena, did you ask | 


Mrs. Van Winkle over to the quilting? 


Mrs. Stuyvesant—Yes, she said she 


do. 


Mrs. Van Horn-—She never was very | 


neighborly. Is that all she said? 
Mrs. Stuyvesant—No, she said it would 
be too bad to spoil the quilting; that if 


| she came the women would have nothing 


to talk about. 

Mrs. Van Tassel—What 
by that? 

Mrs. Stuyvesant—She did not explain. 

Mrs. Van Horn—Well, if I ever! she 
always was a queer one. 

Mrs. Van Tassel —It that man wasn’t 
a saint he could not live in the house 
with her three days. 

Grandma—I suppose she feels above 


did she mean 


| us, but considering her family and raisin’ 


I don’t see where she has a @all to. 

Mrs. Kieft—Well, this corner is quilted 
at last. 

Mrs. Van Twiller—Did you hear what 
she did this morning? 

Mrs. Van 'Tassel—No! What now! Do 
tell us! 

Mrs. Van Twiller—Well, I never care 
to gossip but I don’t mind telling you 
how that woman shocked the whole vil- 
lage this morning. How a peace-loving 
is more 
than I| can tell. 

Mrs. Van Tassel—What is this com- 
munity coming to next? 

Mrs. Van Horn—I’m sure I can’t tell. 

Mrs. Van Twiller—She walked down 
to the village as bold as you please and 
dared to accuse poor Rip of every crime 
in the category of sin, unless it was talk- 
ing too much, and even went so far as 
to include Nicholas Vedder and all of the 
rest of the community that happened to 
be there. 

Mrs. Van Horn—If that isn’t the limit! 

Grandma—Women had more respect 
for themselves and tamily in my day. 

Mrs. Van Tassel—Mine, too, Grandma. 
A fine example she is setting for her 
young daughter! 

Grandma—For my part I never could 
see why Rip married her. It just shows 
what a peaceful, unsuspecting man he is. 
Why, everybody in the country 
what a viraygo that woman was, unless it 
was him. 


knew, 





Mrs. 
done. 

Mrs. Van Tassel—A few more stitches 
and this quilt will be done. What color 
are you going to bind it with? 

Mrs. Stuyvesant—I had thought to 
bind it with green. What color do you 
favor, Mrs. Van Horn? 

Mrs. Van Horn—Red or green would 
match, I should say. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant—Grandma, will you 
get that plate of molasses cookies I 
baked yesterday and pass them around 
while we finish this corner? 

Mrs. Van Tassel—I am always glad to 
get one of your cookies, Mena. How 
much molasses do you put in? 


Stuyvesant — Another’ corner 


Scene V—The next day. Rip going 
hunting, with gun on shoulder and dog at 
heels. 

Rip—Poor Wolf! thy mistress leads 
thee a dog’s life of it, but never mind, 
my lad, whilst I live thou shalt never 
want a friend to stand by thee. 

Voice—Rip Van Winkle! 
Winkle! 

Rip—Well, who can that be? What’s he 
carrying? Come, Wolf, some poor neigh- 
bor is in need of our assistance. 

Voice—Rip Van Winkle! Rip 
Winkle! 

(Rip walks off stage. ) 


Scene VI—Twenty years later. Woo 
land scene. Rip awakening. He is coy 
ered with roots and leaves. His beard is 
long, his clothes are tattered. He rabs 
his eyes,—sits up and rubs knee. 

Rip—Surely, I’ve not slept here all 
night! Where’s the stranger with the 
keg of liquor that I helped up the glen? 
(Rises unsteadily.) Oh, that wicked 
flagon! What excuse shall 1 make to 


Rip Van 


Van 


. j € a Ve inkle‘ Jiek ) . 
could not come, she had so much work to | Dame Van Winkle? (Picks up gun which 


has stolen 
(Whistles, 


falls to pieces.) Some one 
my gun! Where’s Wolf? 

then calls.) Wolf! Wolf! (Whistles. 
‘lakes a few unsteady steps.) These 
mountain beds do not agree with me, and 
if this frolic should lay me up with a fit 
of rheumatism, I shall have a_ blessed 
time with Dame Van Winkle! (Calls.) 
Wolf! Wolf! (Totters off stage. ) 

Scene VII—A dilapidated old house 
Rip staggers through doorway, looks 
around, shakes head, looks outdoors, 
sees a dog and ealls ‘‘Wolf! Wolf!’’ 

Rip—Come, Wolf! My very dog has 
forgotten me. (Pauses.) Whereare my 
wife and children? 

Scene VilIl—Crowd on stage. A lean 
fellow, standing on box, with pockets 
full of handbills, is talking vehemently. 

Orator—He was one of the heroes of 
76, he fought at Bunker Hill, was 
wounded at Stony Point, and was one of 
the brave men who helped to win the 
Battle of Saratoga. He has been twice 
a member of Congress, and I tell you, 
my friends, we cannot make a mistake if 
we cast our vote to-day for— 

(Rip appears. A voter bustles up to 
him. ) 

Voter—Which side do you vote on, my 
friend? 

(Orator steps down from box, parting 
crowd with elbows and planting himself 
in front of Rip.) 

Orator—What brings you to this elec- 
tion with a gun on your shoulder and a 
mob at your heels. Do you mean to 
breed a riot in the village? Who are 
you, anyway? Where are you from? 
What is your business here? 

Rip—Alas, gentlemen, I am a poor, 
quiet man, a native of the place, anda 
loyal subject of the king, God bless him! 

Orator—What do you mean? Are you 
a Tory? 

Crowd—A Tory! a spy! a refugee! 
Hustle him! away with him! 

Orator—What did you come here for? 
Whom are you seeking? Have you come 
to our election to make trouble? 

Rip—Gentlemen, I mean no harm, | 
assure you. 1 merely came in search of 
some of my old neighbors, who used to 
keep about the tavern. 








VU 


Orator—Well, who are they? 
them. 

Rip (after a pause) —Where is Nicholas 
Vedder? (Old man with long hair and 
beard steps up and looks at Rip.) 

Old Man—Nicholas Vedder? Why, he 
is dead and gone these eighteen years. 
There was a wooden tombstone in the 
churchyard that used to tell all about 
him, but that’s rotten and gone, too. 

Rip—Where’s Brom Dutcher? 

Old Man—-Oh, he went off to the army 
in the beginning of the war; some say 
he was killed at the storming of Stony 
Point, others say he was drowned in a 
syuall at the foot of Anthony’s Nose. I 
don’t know—he never came back again. 

Rip—Where’s Van Bummel, the school- 
master? 

Old Man—He went off to the wars, 
tuo, was a great militia general, and is 
now in Congress. 

Rip (distressed) —‘‘War!’’ “Congress.’’ 
“Stony Point!’’ (Shakes head and cries 
despairingly.) Does nobody here know 
Rip Van Winkle? 

Old Man—Rip Van Winkle! To be 
sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder. 
(Rip looks amazed. ) 

Orator—Who are you? 
name? 

Rip—God knows. (Shakes head.) I’m 
not myself—I’m somebody else—that’s 
me yonder—no, that’s somebody else got 
into my shoes—I was myself last night, 
but I fell asleep on the mountain, and 
they’ve changed my gun, and every- 
thing’s changed, and I can’t tell what’s 
my name, or who | am. 

(Bystanders nod, wink at each other, 
and tap their heads. A woman pushes 
through throng with baby in arms. ) 

Rip’s Daughter (patting baby)— 
Hush, Rip, hush; the old man won’t 
hurt you. 

Rip (eyeing her closely)—What is your 
name, my good woman? 

Rip’s Daughter—Judith Gardenier. 

Rip—And your father’s name? 

Rip’s Daughter—Ah, poor man! Rip 
Van Winkle was his name, but it’s 
twenty years since he went away from 
home with his gun, and never has been 
heard of sinee—his dog came home 
without him; but whether he shot 
himself, or was carried away by the 
Indians, nobody ean tell. I was then 
but a little girl. 

Rip (faltering) —Where’s your mother? 

Rip’s Daughter—Oh, she died but a 
short time since. She broke a blood ves- 
sel in a fit of passion at a New England 
peddler. 

Rip (joyfully; embracing daughter) — 
J} am your father! Young Rip Van 
Winkle onece—old Rip Van Winkle now. 
Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle? 

(Old Woman steps forward and peers 
under her hand which shades her eyes. ) 


What is your 


Old Woman—Sure enough! It is Rip 
Van Winkle—it is himself. (Shakes 
hands.) Welcome home again, old neigh- 


bor.—Why, where have you been these 
twenty long years? 

Rip—Yesterday I went hunting and 
met a man who called me to help him 
carry a keg of brandy up the mountain 
side. We sat down to rest on a green 
knoll. [I took a drink from the flagon, 
and went to sleep, and when I awoke 
this morning my dog was gone, my gun 
was changed, and when I came home I 
could find nothing of my wife and chil- 
dren, so I came here. 


Old Man—Of course it’s Rip Van 
Winkle! You’ve been gone twenty years, 
old neighbor; welcome back. (Shakes 
hands.) You’vemet some of the ghosts 
of Hendrick Hudson’s crew, that hold a 
vigil there every twenty years. They’ve 
cast a spell over you, and you have slept 
twenty years. My uncle said they kept 
a guardian eye upon this great river. 
My father once saw Hudson and his 
crew playing at ninepins in the hollow 
of the mountain, and, I, myself, one 
summer afternoon heard the sound of 
their balls like distant peals of thunder. 


Orator (who has been listening and 


Name ! 
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Plays for Upper Grade Pupils—Continued 


also explaining ballots to voters, steps 
on box)—Everybody proceed to _ vote. 
The polls will be closed at six o’clock 
sharp. 

Rip’s Daughter (taking Rip by the 
arm)—Now, father, you must come and 
live with me—My husband was one of the 
village urchins that used to climb upon 
your back, and he will be glad to wel- 
come you. 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: I have given this play a num- 
ber of times, altering it to suit the class, Sometimes 
1 cut out Scene II, and also ScenelV if I do not have 
girls enough, 

Ihave never had any trouble to get a dog to walk 
across the stage with Rip in the hunting scene. 
play this scenein two ways: sometimes Rip walks 
on the stage with the dog, seats himself on an old 
log, opens up an old wallet and shares its contents 
with Wolf, addressing him thus: ‘ ‘Poor Wolf! thy 
mistress leads thee a dog’s life of it,’’ ete. Or Rip 
walks across stage with dog, and stoops and pets 
dog while he talks to him, 

In Scene I Wolf sits between his master and back 
of stage and can be easily pulled off or called off by 
someone in the wings. That is why Dame Van 
Winkle addresses Wolf first, so he can get out of the 
way and cause no trouble, I prefer a good-sized, 
long-haired dog. If he practices with the player a 
few times he will do his part. 

He may be led by leash or by an invisible cord. 

I have let someone put on _a false face and growl 
(low) inthe wings just as Rip crossed stage, and 
this caused his dog to growl too, A 

Last May, when the play was given I had a boy in 
the class who weighed 180 pounds and was twenty- 
three years old play Rip. There were two boys in 
the class that were twenty years of age. 

The play holds the attention of an audience from 
beginning toend, It suits both old and young, as it 
is simple, and everyone is interested in it as all know 
the story. The scenery is easy tomanage, In the 
wood scenes we used a green carpet or rug and sev- 
eral small trees with boards fastened to the bottom 
so we could carry them on and off easily. 5 

We used old vines and green crepe paper cut into 
strips to cover Rip in the scene where he awakes, 

In the home-coming scene only the interior of the 
old house is visible. Rip looks out of a door or a win- 
dow and calls an imaginary dog. 


The Best Season 
By Orpha Vernelia Roe 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Winter — heavy white trimmed with 
cotton and evergreen, sprinkled with dia- 
mond dust; Spring—light green, with 
early flowers, bouquet of dandelions or 
buttercups; Summer—thin white, with 
roses and other flowers on dress, and 
bouquet; Autumn—rich red and yellow, 
trimmed with autumn leaves, carrying 
handful of autumn flowers. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The contestants enter and seat them- 
selves in the order named above. The 
teacher then announces to the school and 
visitors that these pupils are to debate 
which season is the best. 

The Prologue may or may not be used. 
If used, it should be recited by a good 
speaker, one not of the group of con- 
testants. 


PROLOGUE 


For you who now are gathered here 

I'd like to play the part of seer; 

In order that you may enjoy 

‘he words these characters employ. 
Please use imagination’s power 

‘lo help you spend a pleasant hour. 
Behold spring flowers around us spread, 
Green branches waving overhead, 

Some buttercups and violets blue, 

And birds whose songs are ever new. 
Imagine dad beside the brook, 

Its fish deceived by hidden hook. 

See trees in gorgeous colors drest, 

And p’raps you’ll think that time the 


est, 
When children gather in the school. 
You'll feel the breezes blowing cool, 
And see leaves drop from branches green, 
Foretelling winter weather keen. 
Then listen for the sleighbells’ ring, 
And see the boys with snowballs—bing !— 
All these you’l!l see if you but try, 
While these four speakers tell you why. 


Winter—Many persons have a great 
deal to say about the hardships of winter, 
but that beautiful season has many things 
that the other three cannot possibly 
have. There are the crisp, cold mornings 
that make one feel so good; the lovely 
pictures on the windows painted by Jack 
Frost while we sleep; the sleigh rides, 
with jingling bells; dances for the grown 
folks, and skating parties. Oh, can’t 
you just see (turning to the other sea- 
sons who are watching her and who shake 
their heads and smile) the fire on the 





ice, the warm-hooded girls, and the jolly 
boys? ‘Then the candy-pulls and pop 
corn, and Christmas and Santa Claus! 
Then the l-o-n-g evenings round the fire 
at home, to read and tell stories, and eat 
apples, and study lessons. I like the 
season best when— 


It snows! yes, it snows; and the children 
are wild , 
At thought of the fun in the snowdrifts 


piled; oe 
The boy with his first new boots is in 


sight, ; 

And the wee baby-girl with her mittens 
so bright. 

They are tramping and tossing the snow 
as they run, 


And ne and shouting so brimful of 


While the ten-year-old twins, in a somer- 
sault mood, 

Have measured their length from the 
barn to the wood 

A dozen times, yes, or it may be a score, 

Till their cheeks are as red as the roses, 
and more; 

Then the elfin of twelve and the boy of 
fifteen 

Are pelting each other with snowballs so 
keen, 

That we, who are older, forget to be 
staid, 

And shout, each with each, as the young- 
sters, arrayed 

In feathery garments, press on or re- ! 
treat, 

— to win, nor acknowledge de- 
eat. 

But the children, at length, tired out 
with their play, 

And stamping the snow from their feet 
by the way, 


Come slipping and stumbling and scramb- ; 


ling along, 


While the big brother catching the baby- | 


girl’s song, 

**Oh, my finders are told,’’ gives her now 
a gay toss, 

The golden hair streaming like distaff 
of floss ;— 

And so cheery the group that is ranged 
round the board, 

That for snow, blessed snow, we all thank 
the good Lord. 

—Mother Truth’s Melodies. 


Spring—I don’t like the cold winter; 
there’s more for me in one day of spring 
than in all of winter’s sleigh rides 
and skating parties. Just think of 
the flowers that are everywhere after 
the snow and ice aregone! Dandelions, 
daisies, buttercups; and the pussy wil- 
lows that come out of hiding before 
winter is done, and when the warm spring 
sun shines put on their dresses of gold; 
and the peepers in the ponds that are 
singing to tell how glad they are that 
winter is gone! Jack-in-the-pulpit is 
preaching to the flowers about lovely 
spring, and—and—oh, I can’t begin to 
tell-all the splendid things about the 
spring. 


sun shines out so bright, 


| 





| 
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sure we ought to love him much for 
bringing back the spring. 
—M. A. Stoddu rt, 


(They all look at Summer, who remains 
silent. ) 

Winter—Well, Summer? 

Summer—lI don’t want to speak now, 
I know summer is the best of all, so 1’|| 
be last. (She passes back of Autumn 
and takes her place at the end.) 

Autunin—A poet says, ‘‘The melan- 
choly days have come, the saddest of the 
year,’’ but 1 always say, *‘The joyful 
days are come, the gladdest of the year,” 
because after the hot, dusty summer the 
cool rains make everything look go 
bright, and the grass grows green again; 
even the dandelions sometimes wake and 
think itis spring. It would be dread/ully 
tiresome always to have bright sunshine, 
and flowers as dainty and frail as they 
are in spring and summer. The flowers 
in autumn are rich in color, and strong 
to stand the attacks of Jack Frost \ hen 
he steals a march and gets ahead of win- 
ter. The nuts are ripe, and the boys like 
much better to climb the trees and shake 
down the nuts than to go out and pick 
flowers. And the girls like to gather 
autumn leaves for decoration. 


I’m 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around, 
| When even the deep blue heavens !ook 


gia 
And gladness breathes from the blossom- 
ing ground? 


| There are notes of joy from the hiung- 





bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows throug! all 
the sky, 
The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his 


den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by, 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play on the 
bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen 
bower, 
There’s a_ titter of winds in 
beechen tree, 
There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile 
on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs 
to the sea. 


that 


And look at the broad-faced sun, how he 
smiles 


On the dewy earth that smiles in his 
ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young 
isles, — 
Ay, look, and he’ll smile thy gloom 
away. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


Summer—l’ve heard all you have to 
say, and still I know that summer is the 


| best of all for— 
I’m glad when the spring is come; the | 


The little birds upon the trees are sing- | 


ing for delight; 


The young grass looks so fresh and | 


green, the lambs do sport and play, 
And I can skip and run about as mer- | 
rily as they. 


I like to see the daisy and the buttercups 
once more, 


The primrose and the cowslip too, and | 


every pretty flower; 

I like to see the butterfly extend her 
painted wing, 

And all things seem, just like myself, 
so pleased to see the spring. 


The fishes in the little brook are jumping 
up so high, 


The lark is a sweetly as she mounts | 


unto the sky, 

The rooks are building up their nests 
upon the great oak tree, 

And everything’s as busy and as happy 
as can be. 


There’s not a cloud upon the sky, there’s 
nothing dark or sad; 

I jump, and searce know what to do, I 
feel so very glad. 

God must be very good indeed, who made 
each pretty thing; 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Summer-time is play-time; 
Sunshine and flowers. 

Birds sing and bees hum, 
Merry go the hours. 


Summer-time is play-time; 
Dad a-fishing goes. 

‘tommy bats the baseball, 
I play the hose. 


Summer-time is play-time; 
Everybody’s glad. 

Lesson books are thrown away, 
Children never bad. 


Summer-time is play-time; 
Berries on the hill. 

Cherries ripen in the tree, 
Climb and eat your fill. 


Summer-time is play-time; j 
Boys a-swimming go. 

Girls canoeing on the lake, 
Oh, such fun, you know. 


Summer-time is play-time; 
Quickly pass the days. 
All of you will help me now 
Summer-time to praise. 
—Orpha Vernelia Roe. 
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(The audience may now indicate |\y 
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Recitations on the Topic “Work” 


Hugh Gordon’s Iron Mill 


Hugh Gerdon’s iron mill employs 
About a thousand hands; 

And whether times be brisk or dull, 
Knough of work commands; 

A strike it never yet has known, 
A panie never feels; 

And we shall tell you how it keeps 
jn motion all its wheels. 


‘'o do this, we must take you back, 
Some score of years or more, 

When once a great financial crash 
Swept all the country o’er; 


Wuge workers promptly were discharged 


sy scores and hundreds then; 
And mills shut down, or else reduced 
(he wages of their men. 


Without a warning or a word, 
Their hands were sent adrift, 


hose who had served them well and long, 


As best they might to shift; 

A!| work was scarce, and such as was 
Might end at any day; 

And to get that, men took just what 
lumployers chose to pay. 


Hugh Gordon thought the matter o’er, 
‘or just to tell the truth, 

He felt the pressure of the times, 
iSmbarrassed quite, forsooth; 

How he could pay a thousand hands, 
And ‘run the mill beside, 


And live it through were questions dark, 


hat he could not decide. 


‘lhe thought is painful to discharge 
‘hese trusty men,’’ said he. 


‘‘Vhat would they do? How would they 


live? 
To that I can’t agree; 
I’! bring this vexing question home, 
And meet it face to face; 
What should J say, or think, or do, 
lf I were in their place? 


‘‘Suppose the case. Have I not rights? 
Am I the less a man 

Because my hands are hard with toil, 
My face begrimed and tan? 

Have | no choice in contracts made 
To suit contractors’ views, 

But tame submission to such change 
And wages as they choose? 


“Must life and limb be constant risked 
On rail, in mire, in mill, 

While those who face the perils there, 
Have neither voice nor will? 

Here the employer makes mistake; 
To me it seems quite plain, 

That those who try to drive man thus, 
Will find the trial vain!’’ 


Just here, Hugh Gordon scemed to catch 


Some new and startlin_,, thought; 
Tor he exclaimed, ‘‘’Tis capital! 
I’ll try it on the spot! 
I’ll talk to them as men; and say 
Our interests are one; 
And I will ask them candidly 
If yet the mill shall run. 


‘‘Some iron kings, perhaps, may laugh 
At how I cure a strike; 

And others think me mad; but they 
May think just what they like; 

1’11 show them how they all are wrong; 
For what they cannot do 

Without great loss, I’ll do with ease, 
And get all safely through.’’ 


So when the great bell rang next morn, 
To call its labor throng 

Of grimed and forge-tanned men to work, 
Hugh Gordon went along. 

Why stops the mill? The furnace fires 
As fiercely seem to burn; 

But not a hammer falls; the wheels 
ltefuse as yet to turn! 


‘What means all this? 
thing wrong !’’ 

One to another said, 
‘Perhaps we’ll have our pay reduced, 
Or be discharged instead !’ 

Said one, ‘‘I know he’s hardly pressed, 
But if ‘he'd only ask 

Our help and counsel, not @ man 
I’m sure, would leave his task.’’ 


lWugh Gordon, hitherto unseen, 
Came forward with a smile, 

And said to Bennett, ‘‘Call the hands, 
Ill talk to them awhile. ’’ 

Then getting up beside the wheel, 
While oll ial lad thre 


There’s some- 


vevinvee pryerneed 





Thus _brief he while silence 
reigned 


Throughout the mill, profound: 


spoke, 


‘The times are gloomy, men, you know, 
~ And money hard to get; 
While my expenses are so great, 
‘hey searcely can be met; 
[ can’t discharge you; there is pain 
Within the very thought! 
lor here, to build my business up, 
You long and well have wrought. 


“*T cannot cut your wages down, 
Without consulting first 
To know if you are willing all 
To help me meet the worst, 
For I believe all contracts have 
Two sides that must be heard; 
And neither can be justly scorned 
In thought, or deed or word—’’ 


‘*That is the truth, sir! That’s the 
That workmen like to hear!’’ 

Said Steel, who swung his dingy cap, 
And gave a lusty cheer; 

“*Say but the word, sir, and we’ll work 
At any rate you please; 

The world would hear of fewer strikés, 
If men heard words like these. ”’ 


talk 


‘*Three cheers for Mr. Gordon, boys!”’ 
A score of workmen cried; 
And out a thousand voices rang, 
Like roar of stormy tide! 
Then foreman Bennett spoke, and said, 
‘*The men are all agreed. 
They’d rather lose full half their pay, 
Than see the mill in need!’’ 
Our tale is told. Hugh Gordon’s mill 
.: Has still a thousand hands; 
And whether times be brisk or dull, 
Full work enough commands; 
A strike it never yet has known, 
A panic never feels; 
And we have told you how it keeps 
In motion all its wheels. 
—Horace B. Durant. 


Somebody’s Taking Your Meas- 





ure 
As you toil from the dawn of the morn- 


ing 
Until the set of the sun, 

Do you see that your work is always 
Well and carefuly done? 

It may seem that no one is watching; 
That the details you well may slight, 
But somebody’s taking your measure— 
ARE YOU DOING YOUR WORK 


| It Couldn’t Be Done 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied 


one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 


grin 
On his face. 
He started 
thing 
| ‘That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


If he worried he hid it. 
to sing as he 


that, 
At least, no one ever has done it;’’ 


his hat, 
And the first thing he knew, 
it; 


he’d begun 


If any doubt rose he forbade it; 
That couldn’t be done; and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot 
be done; 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you, 
one by one, 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 

But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 

And take off your coat and go to it; 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the 
thing 

That cannot be done, and you’ll do it. 


How to Dust 
By Harriette Wilbur 


Dusting is my special work, 
And a task I never shirk; 
Cloth of white, 
Soft and light, 
Not a corner do I slight. 


On this chair I shall begin, 

First the back, without, within, 
Then the seat, 
Every cleat, 

Last the rounds and legs and feet. 


Next I take the table there; 
When it’s done, another chair. 
Now before 
I do more 
Duster’s shaken at the door. 


Always at the top I start, 
From this rule I ne’er depart. 
Carefully, 
As you see; 





JUST RIGHT? 


You may toil in a noisy workroom, 

In the midst of a busy throng; 

And your tasks seem all but endless, 

And the hours weary and long. 

But after your day’s work is finished, 

Can you feel that you’ve played the 
man? 

Somebody’s taking your measure— 

ARE YOU DOING THE BEST YOU 
CAN? 

Though you’re thrown with the crowd, 
work above them, 

Do more than your share; it will pay. 

Some one will see and remember the 


man 
Who does well the tasks of each day. 
There’s always a bigger job waiting, 
If you work with a willing grace; 
Somebody’s taking your measure— 
ARE YOU -FIT FOR A LARGER 


PLACE? 
—Helen P. Metzger. 


The Hard-Work Plan 


From the lowest depths of poverty 
To the highest heights of fame, 
From obscureness of position 

To a bright and shining name; 
From the mass of human beings, 
Who compose the common clan, 
You can earn your way to greatness 
By the Hard-work plan. 


’Twas the key to Lincoln’s progress, 
’Twas the route to Webster’s fame; 
And Garfield, by this method, 

To distinction laid his claim; 

And all earth’s noblest heroes, 

Since this old world began, 

Have earned their way to honor 








Ry the Hard-work plan. 


Learn to dust by watching me. 


To-Day 


Lo, here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 

This new day is born; 
Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 
—Thomas Carlyle. 


I bless the fates that I may toil, 

I have no wish to waste the day 
While others build and others hew 
And strive among the chosen few 

Who clear obstructions from the way. 


I find it good to be among 
The ones whose limbs and hearts are | 
strong, 


To earn the comforts I possess, 


lo try to prove my usefulness 
In helping to push things along. 


I do not envy him who sits 


| 
H 
In idleness from morn till night | 


With nothing more to do than fret 


Because he finds it hard to get 
A hearty, healthy appetite. 
Se Kise wT. 


That maybe it couldn’t, but he would he 
So he buckled right in with a trace of a 


started the 


| Somebody scoffed, ‘‘Oh, you'll never do 


But he took off his coat and he took off | 


With the lift of his chin and bit of a grin, | 


He started to sing as he started the thing 





| 
The Blessing of Toil | 
F 
| 


On the steeps. 


Will 


Keep Trying 


If boys should get discouraged 
At lessons or at work, 

And say, ‘‘There’s no use trying,”’ 
And all hard tasks should shirk, 

And keep on shirking, shirkiny, 
Till the boy became a man, 

I wonder what the world would du 
‘Yo carry out its plan. 


The coward in the conflict 
Gives up at first defeat; 
If once repulsed, his courage 
Lies shattered at his feet. 
The brave heart wins the battle 
Because, through thick and thin, 
He'll not give up as conquered 
He fights, and fights to win. 


So, boys, don’t get disheartened 
Because at first you fail; 

If you but keep on trying, 
At last you will prevail. 

| Be stubborn against failure; 
Try! try! and try again; 

The boys who keép on trying 
Have made the world’s best men. 


Not Idle 


Surely as you need to-day, to-day has 
need of you, 

Never mind to-morrow, then, 
morrow’s due. 

Every passing minute has its challenge 
brave and clear; 

Sentinel on duty, do you always answer 

9 


‘*Here? 


until to- 


Minutes are not idle, 
to let us know 
Sixty of them make an hour, before the 

hour can go; 
Not a day could ever 
minutes said, 
‘““Seven of you make a week, but we 
must run ahead.’”’ 


and they’re bound 


pass unless the 


Here’s a little work for you, and there’s 
a little play, 

These are loyal friends a-tapping at your 
door to-day. 

Surely as you need the minutes, they 
have need of you; 
iNever mind to-morrow, 

morrow’s due. 
—Frank Walcott Hutt. 


Tending the Lawn 
By Harriette Wilbur 


As smooth as a velvet rug, 
My lawn you'll always see; 
As smooth and thick and green, 
As any lawn should be. 
I’m up with the morning light, 
And out in the sun and dew, 
I whistle about my work, 
And robin whistles, too. 


then, until to- 


The mower hums round and round, 
And shears the grassy pile, 

And, oh, what a sweet perfume, 
Is brewing all the while! 

The dandelions must go,— 
So when the mowing’s done, 

I carefully search them out, 
And root up every one. 


If hot the weather and dry, 
I bring the garden hose, 
And water the thirsty grass 
Until refreshed it grows. 


Each evening an hour | spend 
To keep the lawn in trim, 
And father says I make his work 
Much easier for him. 
It All Rests with You 
= s all up to you to succeed or to fail, 
lo sit down and grumble or take to the 
trail, 
To climb to the heights or to sit down 
supine 


Far below where the rays of the morning 
sun shine 
It isn’t genius or talent 
at all 
That takes a man up where the morn’s 
voices call. 
It’s just work and more work, and still 
work all the time! 
you sit still forever, 
and climb? 


or start out 
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“The Three Pigs and the Ogre” 
By Effie L. Bean 


CHARACTERS 
Small Pig Rooster 
Smaller Pig Hen 
Smallest Pig Goose 


Ogre 

Small Pig—Let us go out in the woods 
and see if we can’t find some better 
acorns than these. 

Smaller Pig—I am ready to go. 

Smallest Pig—So am lI. 

Rooster—There’s a great big ogre who 
lives over yonder in the woods. 

Hen—And he will eat you up. 

Goose—You had better stay in 
yard. 

Small Pig—No, we ‘want some better 
acorns. 

(The three pigs go to the woods, each 
going in a different direction. Soon 
Smallest Pig meets the ogre.) 

Ogre—A-ha! Here is a nice little fat 
pig. J will have you for my supper. 
Come with me. 

Smallest Pig—Oh, please, Mr. Ogre, 
don't eat me. There is a bigger pig 
coming. 

Ogre—Well, I would rather 
bigger pig. So be off. 

(Smallest Pig runs away 
Smaller Pig arrives. ) 

Ogre—A-ha! Here is a nice little fat 
pig. I will 
Come with me. 

Smaller Pig—Oh, please Mr. 
don’t eat me. There is a bigger pig 
coming. 

Ogre—Well, I would 
bigger pig. So be off. 

(Smaller Pig runs away and soon Small 
Pig arrives. ) 


this 


have a 


and soon 


rather have a 


Ogre—A-ha! Here is a nice little fat 
pig. I will have you for my supper. 
Come with me. 

Small Pig—Oh, very well. If you 


want me, I will go. But have you a 
roasted apple to put in my mouth when 
I am cooked? For no one ever heard of 
a little pig brought to the table without 
a roasted apple in its mouth. 

Ogre—No, I have no roasted apple. 

Small Pig—Dear, dear, what a pity. I 
know where there is a fine roasted apple. 
If you will wait a minute, I will run and 
get it. 

Ogre—All right, but hurry up, 
Pig runs away and never comes back.) 

Ogre (after waiting a long time)—I 
wonder why that pig doesn’t come. The 
next time 1 see a little pig I will eat 
him right away. I don’t*like roasted 
apples, anyway. 


“The Old Woman Who Lived in 


a Shoe” 
By Winifred A. Hoag 


Directions —The old woman should 
wear a wide-frilled ‘‘mob cap,’’ long gay 
wrapper and large white aproh. She 
should carry a long stick. The children 
should be around the platform in pairs, 
playing with various objects, as a rock- 
ing-horse, building blocks, picture books, 
beanbags, and dolls. Jack Horner has a 
pie. 

Old Woman—I’m the old woman who 
lived— 

(All the children leave their play and 
surround the Old Woman, clamoring. ) 

First Child—Mother, Jack doesn’t play 
fair. 

Second Child—Mother, Jill took my doll. 

Third Child—Mother, may I have a 
slice of bread? 

Fourth Child— Mother, give 
penny. 

Fifth Child—Jack, 
stole a pig. 

Sixth Child—Mother, 


doors? 


me a 
the piper’s son, 


may I go out- 


have you for my supper. | 


Ogre, | 


(Small | 
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Seventh Child—Mother, 

has my ball. 

Kighth Child — Mother, 
Horner share his pie. . 
| Ninth Child—Mother, please mend my 
| book, 
| Tenth Child—Mother, where is my hat? 
(Old Woman darts to one side, picks 
| up stick and chases children, flourishing 
| stick until they return to their original 
| places on the floor.) 

Old Woman—I am the old woman who 

lived in a shoe. 
| (Chorus of children as_ before. 
' persed as before. ) 

Old Woman—I am the old woman who 
| lived in ashoe. I— 

(Chorus repeated 
| persed. ) 

Old Woman—I am the old woman who— 
(Chorus repeated and children dis- 
persed. ) 
Old Woman—I am the old woman who 
lived ina shoe. I have— 
(Chorus repeated and children driven 
off platform. ) 
Old Woman— 
| Dear friends, kind friends, 
Oh, tell me true, 
| What would you do 
| If you were the old woman who lived in 
a shoe, 
And had so many children that you 
| didn’t know what to do? 


make Jack 


Dis- 


and children dis- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“The Little Red Hen” 
By Helen J. Wilbur 


' Characters—Red Hen; Fox; Fox’s 
Mother. 

Places—Hen’s Farm; Fox’s Den. 

Fox (preparing to leave his den)—Be 
sure and have the pot boiling, mother. 
I’ll bring the Red Hen home and we’ll 
have her for supper. 

| (He goes over the hill to Red Hen’s 
house. Whileshe is picking up sticks in 
, the yard the Fox walks into her house. ) 


| Fox—Fine! I’ll walk right in. Where 
| shall I hide? Oh, here, under the bed! 
No, no, my nose sticksout. (Jumps out 
and looks for another place to hide. ) Oh, 
/no, here! Dear me! My tail sticks out 
' under this table. (Jumps out again and 

turns around.) Oh, | know! I’ll get be- 
| hind the door. 


| (The Fox waits a little while; the Red 
| Hen comes in,, her apron full of sticks, 


| locks the door, puts the key in her pock- 
et, turns around. and sees the fox. ) 


Red Hen—Oh! Oh! (She drops sticks 
and flies on a high beam of the ceiling.) 
You won’t get menow. You may as well 
go home, you bad fellow! 


Fox—Oh, ho! I'll bring you down. 
(The Fox turns round and round in a 
circle trying to catch his tail. The Red 
Hen becomes dizzy and falls down on the 
floor. The Fox puts her into his bag.) 
Now I’ve got you! 

(Fox leaves the house and starts for his 
den. The Red Hen cries, and cries and 
cries. She thinks of the scissors in her 
apron pocket.) 

Red Hen (softly)—Oh, my scissors! I 
will cut a hole in the bag and let myself 
out. Then I will put a big stone in it 
and run home. 

(This she does, and locks the door. She 
is afraid to go about the house for a 
long time. By this time the Fox is at 
home. His mother is standing by the 
door. ) 

Fox—Is the pot boiling, mother? 


Mother—Yes, my son. Did you get 
the little Red Hen? 
Fox—Yes, mother, here she is in 


my bag. I’ll cut the string and hold the 
bag over the pot. WhenI drop her in, 
you put on the cover. 

Mother—Yes, yes, my son, I will. 
(They cut the string and hold the bag 
over the pot,—-when splash! the boiling 
water scalds them to death!) 

NOTE: The children fall and pretend 
death. 





Peter Piper | 


! 





The Fly-a-way Club 
By Hallie Ives 
Exercise for Ten Children 
CHARACTERS 


Robin, President of the Club 

Bluebird, Secretary 

Uriole 

Humming Bird 

Goldfinch 

Purple Martin 

Bobolink 

Chimney Swift (or swallow) ~ 

English Sparrow 

Jay Bird 

Scene—A rural effect should be pro- 
duced on the platform. Use trees, vines, 
ferns and palins. There are table and 
chairs. 

All are on the stage but the Sparrow 
and Blue Jay. Each character rises as 
he speaks. 

Robin (tapping table with rude wood 
gavel)—The Fly-a-way Club will now 
come to order and the Secretary will 
please call the roll. 

Each member responds ‘‘ Here’’ to his 
name as it is called.) 

Bluebird—Sir Robin Red Breast, Lord 
Baltimore Oriole, Professor Humming 
Bird, Master Goldfinch, Colonel Purple 
Martin, Baron Bobolink, Dr. Chimney 
Swift. 

Robin—I am happy to have so many 
members present to-day as this is the 
last meeting of the Fly-a-way Club in 
the United States for this season. (Im- 
pressively.) 

When shall we all meet again? 

In wind or sunshine, storm or rain? 
It is the custom at this time to have 
every member report the route for his 
future voyage. I hope to hear from each 
one as you are called upon. I think I 
will ask Baron Bobolink to begin. 


Bobolink— 


While I think the northern lands are nice, 
Each year I must go South for rice. 


I know just when to find it sprouting in 
the Carolinas, but, Iam sorry to say, the 
people do not welcome my coming, be- 
cause I pull up the tender shoots which 
are good for my digestion. At this time, 
people call me the seed bird. My family 
return when the rice has a milky grain 
and then we are called rice birds. When 
we have eaten heavily of the new crop 
we go to South America. We prefer 
cool, damp countries and have madea 
path in the air on our way which is called 
the Bobolink Route. 

Robin—Very fine, Baron. I must say 
no better looking -birds are found in any 
land. Let us hear from Lord Oriole. 
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Oriole—As you know I was named for 
the great Lord Baltimore of Englarid, 
and am of proud family. Of course | 
must seek my comfort in cold weather 
but do not go so far South as Baron Bob. 
olink. I find Mexico or Colombia warm 
enough for me. 

Robin—Suppose our Secretary tells of 
his plans. 

Bluebird—I like America because jt 
has so many nice barn yards and kind 
people, and I never go farther South 
than Mexico, and always hurry home at 
the close of the season. 

Robin—I am sure Professor Humming 
Bird knows of some dainty new flower 
in a distant land. Will he tell us about 
it? 

Humming Bird—Please do not think [| 
live on honey dew alone. [ like a sensi- 
ble diet of worms and bugs occasion:.|ly, 
America suits me so well that I never 
leave its shores except to Visit Panama, 

Robin—We have Mr. Goldfinch with us, 
and we shall be glad to hear from him. 

Goldfinch—My travels are hardly worth 
speaking of. I go no farther South than 
Georgia and Arkansas—in fact, our 
family likes Arkansas so well that one 
of our cousins has been named the Ar- 
kansas Goldfinch. Let our friend |’ro- 
fessor Purple Martin speak. 

Purple Martin—I can travel 120 miles 
in a night, and often do so on my trips 
from New Orleans to Canada. I winter 
in South America. 

(All are surprised at his distances. ) 

Robin—Why, you must be one of the 
greatest travelers in the world. 

Purple Martin—No, indeed, there is a 
bird in the Arctic region which begins to 
fly as soon as it is able to care for itself. 
it can fly straight across the ocean with- 
out stopping to rest its wings. 

All— 

The beautiful bird called Golden Plover 
Can fly at once the broad sea over? 

Purple Martin—Yes—but that is not 
the best news. There is another north- 
ern bird called the Arctic Tern. As soon 
as a houseful are grown the whole family 
set out for the South Pole, and they get 
there a few months later, covering a dis- 
tance of 11,000 miles. 

All— 

Why, this is the first we ever heard 
Of this marvelous, wonderful Arctie bird. 


Robin— 
Indeed, it is marvelous, yet we must 
not forget Dr. Chimney Swift. 
Swift—sir Robin, you know how on 
summer evenings my people are seen in 
(Continued on page 79) 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR OCTOBER DAYS” 


UST off the press. 


early in the school year. 


Autumn Festivals. 
leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, ete. ° 


Hiawatha Play. 
Longfellow’s Indian legend. 


material, 


loween division. 
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Send for it and be supplied with material 
for the important schoolroom holidays in October. 
into popularity by giving some worth-while entertainments 
The only book of its kind published. 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS: 
Little plays and pieces having to do with the wind, 
The autumn is essentially the season for the study of 


i Teachers will be greatly assisted in their 
work by a splendid dramatization of ‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood. ”’ 


Columbus Day Celebrations (Oct. 12). 
and music for all grades. A good program may be planned easily from this 


Halloween Entertainments (Oct. 31). 
brated with jolly schoolroom exercises and community gatherings at 
which reign mirth and good fellowship. Good ideas are in great demand, 
and in order to provide the teacher with a suitable variety, one-half the 
book ‘‘Pieces and Plays for October Days’’ has been given to the Hal- 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR OCTOBER DAYS.” 


Price 30 cents 
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Dialogues, plays, recitations 


This holiday is widely cele- 


By Grace B. Faxon 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See “Charlotte” on pages 32 and 33 of this issue.) 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference tothe poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of pocms which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
well be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who hai 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of pocms you wish to sce here. 
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We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in their memory the names 
It ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 
te the privilege of reading these desired and 


therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


The Blacksmith’s Story 


Well, no! My wife aint dead, sir, but 
I’ve lost her all the same; 


She left me voluntarily, and neither was | 


to blame. 


It’s rather a queer story, and I think 


you will agree— 
When you hear the circumstances—’ twas 
rather rough on me. 


She was a soldier’s widow; he was killed 
at Malvern Hill; 

And when I married her she seemed to 
sorrow for him still; 

But | brought her here to Kansas, and I 
never want to see 

A better wife than Mary was for five 
bright years to me. 


The change of scene brought cheerful- 
ness, and soon a rosy glow 


Of happiness warmed Mary’s cheeks and | 


melted all their snow. 

I think she loved me some—I’m bound 
to think that of her, sir— 

And as for me, I can’t begin to tell how 
I loved her! 


Three years ago the baby came our 
humble home to bless; 

And then I reckon I was nigh to perfect 
happiness; 

"Twas hers—’twas mine—but I’ve 
language to explain to you 

How that little girl’s weak fingers our 
hearts together drew! 


Once we watched her through a fever, and 
with each gasping breath, 

Dumb with an awful, wordless woe, we 
waited for her death; 

And, though I’m not a pious man, our 
souls together there, 

lor Heaven to spare our darling, went 
up in voiceless prayer. 


And when the doctor said she'd live, 
our joy what words could tell? 
Clasped in each other's arms, our grate- 
ful tears together fell. 
Sometimes, you see, the fell 
across our little nest, 
Lut it only made the sunshine seem a 
doubly welcome guest. 


shadow 


Work came to me a plenty, and I kept | 


the anvil ringing; 

Isarly and. late you'd find me there a 
hammering and singing; 

Love nerved my arm to labor, and moved 
my tongue to song, 

And though my singing wasn’t sweet, it 
was tremendous strong! 


One day a one-armed stranger stopped to 
have me nail a shoe, 

And while I was at work, we passed a 
compliment or two; 

1 asked him how he lost his arm. He 

said ’twas shot away 

Malvern Hill. ‘*‘At Malvern 

Did you know Robert May?”’ 


At Hiil? 


‘*That's me,’’ said he. ‘*You, you!”’ 
I gasped, choking with horrid doubt; 

“If you're the man, just follow me; 
we'll try this mystery out!”’ 

With dizzy steps, I led him in to Mary. 
God! ’Twas true! 

Then the bitterest pangs of misery, un- 
speakable, I knew. 


Frozen with deadly horror, she stared 
with eyes of stone, 

And from her quivering lips there broke 
one wild, despairing moan. 

‘Twas he! the husband of her youth, 
now risen from the dead, 

But all too late—with bitter cry, her 
senses sudden fied. 


What could be done? He was reported 
dead. On his return 

He strove in vain some tidings of his 
absent wife to learn. 

"Twas well that he was innocent! Else 

I'd ’ve killed him, too 

dead he never would have riz till 

Gabriel’s trumpet blew! 


So 


It was agreed that Mary then between 
us should decide, 


no | 


And each by her decision would sacredly 
abide. 
No sinner at the judgment-seat waiting 
| eternal doom, 
Could suffer what I did, while waiting 
sentence in that room. 


Rigid and breathless, there we stood, 
with nerves as tense as steel, 

While Mary’s eye sought each white face, 
in piteous appeal. 

God! could not woman’s duty be less 
hardly reconciled 

Between her lawful husband 
father of her child? 


Ah, how my heart was chilled to ice, 
when she knelt down and said: 

‘*Forgive me, John! He is my husband! 
Here, alive—not dead!"’ 

I raised her tenderly, and tried to tell 
her she was right, 

But somehow, in my aching breast, the 
prisoned words stuck tight! 


| **But, John, I can’t leave baby—” 

‘*What! wife and child!’’ cried I; 

‘*Must I yieldall! Ah, cruel fate! Bet- 
ter that I should die. 

Think of the long, sad, lonely hours, 
waiting in gloom for me, — 

No wife to cheer me with her love, no 
babe to climb my knee! 


‘*And yet—you are her mother, and the 
sacred mother love 

Is still the purest, tenderest tie that 
heaven ever wove. 

Take her, but promise, Mary,—for that 
will bring no shame,— 

My little girl shall bear and learn to 
lisp her father’s name!”’ 


and the 





It may be in the life to come I'll meet 
my child and wife; 

But yonder, by my cottage gate, we 
parted for this life; 

One long hand-clasp from Mary, and my 
dream of love was done! 

One long embrace from baby, and my 
happiness was gone! 

—Frank Olive. 


A Spellin’ School 


Onct there was a spellin’ school 
Down in Balm o’ Gilead 

Where I lived with Dad an’ Mam 
When I was a little lad 

*"Bout the size o’ that un there, 

| ‘That un with the yaller hair. 


I was,—well, now, let me see,—- 
I was ’bout the age o’ three 
| If 1 recolmember right. 
| But it’s been so long ago 
| That I don’t exac’ly know 
But what I maybe might been more, 
Maybe I was turnin’ four. 
Anyhow I was wearin’ skirts, — 
Hadn't got to wearin’ shirts, 
An’ pants, an’ boots, an’ galluses, 
An’ ali the things I wished I was. 
Mammy used to curl my hair, 
Used to hang ’way down to there. 
| Mammy called me, ** Muzzer’s dear!’’ 
Daddy used to say, ‘Come here! 
Don’t you wish’t you was a man?’”’ 
**Why,’’ says I, ‘‘I dess I am.’’ 
An’ when the women folks come in 
To call on Mam, an’ set an’ chin 
| ‘Bout Cousin ‘Tom, an’ Uncle John, 
An’ Susan Smiles, an’ Nathan Good, 
| An’ all the gossip goin’ on 
| In the surroundin’ neighborhood, 
| They used to take me on their knee, 
| An’ hug, an’ kiss, an’ fondle me. 
An’, ‘Oh my! aint he gettin’ big?”’ 
An’ *‘ Just as fat as any pig!”’ 
An’ *‘Oh dear me! what pretty curls!"’ 
‘*He’ll break the hearts o’ all the girls 
When he grows up to be a man!’’ 








| 
| 
| 


Or Kate, or Jane, or Amanda,’”’ 

An’ all such stuff they used to say. 
| They used to call me ‘‘sweet, an’ good, 
An’ pretty,’’ in my babyhood. 

1 wonder if it all was true? 

Don’t think it would be now, d’ you? 
Used to git mad as | could be 
*Bout all the girls caressin’ me. 





‘**Mis’ Smartaleck, save him for my Ian, | 





An’ would I now? Well, I guess not! 
D’ you think I am an id-i-ot? 

But, ‘‘what about the spellin’ school?’’ 
Oh, yes! I’m gittin’ sich a fool 

That I forgit, when I start out, 

What ’twas I meant to tell about. 


Well, I heard Mammy tellin’ Dad 
She’d like to go most awful bad, 
But if she did she almost knew 
She’d have to take that baby too 

Or else he’d raise a hullaballoo. 
Well, you may bet your bottom cent 
To spellin’ school the baby went, 


-| Or else he’d raised the biggest-row 


That ever you heard, anyhow; 

The baby wasn’t such a fool 

As to stay at home from spellin’ school. 
But the day before, Jim Sykes an’ Hen 
Took me an’ older brother Ben 

Out to the barn, up in the hay, 

To show us jist the very way 

They’d do at spellin’ school nex’ day. 
But ’twasn’t long till they had a spat 
About the way o’ spellin’ cat. 

Jim said, ’twas plain as plain could be 
That cat must be spelled c-a-t; 

While Hen was sure that any jay 
Could tell that ‘‘kitty’’ begins with k! 
An’ as I sot there in the hay, 

I says, ‘‘I knows anuzzer way. 

Now oo dis ’isten,—I’1l show oo how: 
Me-ow, me-ow, me-ow, me-ow. 

An’ I tan ’pell wooster, too; 

Now ’isten—Cock-a-doodle-doo-oo. ’’ 
‘*But what about the spellin’ school?’’ 
Oh, yes! I’m gittin’ sich a fool 

That I forgit when I start out 

What ’twas I meant to tell about. 


Well, Daddy hitched up in the sled, 

An’ Mammy wrapped me in a bed- 
Quilt, an’ sot me on some hay, 

And then we went—away! away! 

Down the hill, an’ across the bridge; 
Up the hollow, an’ over the ridge; 
Through the woods all covered with snow, 
Faster and faster the horses go. 

Past the house o’ Deacon White, 

Past old Jones's on the hill, 

Take the road that leads to the right, 
Keep right on till we come to the mill, 
Round the dam, an’ across the race, 

On we go at a terrible pace. 

Turn to the left at the village store, 
Straight ahead till we turn some more, 
On, an’ on, an’ on, an’ then— 

Why, this is the house of Uncle Ben! 
Whoa! Why, here we are at home again! 


‘*An’ what about the spellin’ school?’’ 

Well, now, I guess it’s you’s the fool, 

For there wasn’t any spellin’ school. 
—David K. Buchanan. 


Daisy’s Faith 


Down in de b’ight deen meadow, 
De pitty daisies’ hone— 
Daisies dat are my namesakes, 
Mamma has let me tome. 
S'e said dat s’e tould see me 
From her yoom window dere; 
Besides, I know our Fader 
Will teep me in His tare. 


Oh! see how many daisies,— 
Daisies so wite an’ fair 

U'll make a weaf for mamma, 
To wear upon her hair, 

An’ den s’e'll loot so pitty— 
My darlin’ own mamma!- 

An’ tiss her ’ittle Daisy, 
An’ s’ow it to papa. 


One, two, fee, sits, an’ ’leven, 
Hundred an’ eight an’ nine; 

I b'‘lieve dat’s mos’ enough now, 
To make it pitty fine. 

I wouldn’t be af’aid here, 
Mamma and Dod tan see, 

I know dey would let nossin’ 
Tome near dat tould hurt me. 


De bweeze is soft an’ toolin’, 
An’ tosses up my turls; 

I dess it tomes from heaven 
To play wis ’ittle dirls. 

De hirdies sin’ so sweetly; 
To me dey seem to say: 


| In kind acts through life give out th: 








‘Don’t be af’aid, dear Daisy, 
Dod teeps oo all de day.’’ 


I’ll make a ball for baby 
Soon as dis weaf is done, 
An’ den I’ll fow it at her— 
Oh my, my fwead’s all don’! 
Well, den, I'll tate dis wibbon 
Off of my old st’aw hat; 
I sint mamma would let me; 
I’ll—oh, dear me! what’s dat? 


I sought I did hear somesin 
Move in dat bus’ tose by: 
I’m not at all af'aid, dough; 

Oh! no, indeed; not I! 
Mamma—why, s’e’s not lootin’, - 
S’e’s f’om de window don’; 
Den maybe Dod is tired, too, 

’Tause I ’taid here so lon’. 


I dess I'll yun a ’ittle, 
I b’lieve Dod wants me to; 
He tant tate too much t’ouble, 
I sint I’d better do, 
An’ tate my pitty f’owers, 
An’ ’tay wis mamma dear; 
Dod is ’way up in heaven 
I would like some one near. 


My daisies! dey are fallin’; 
My han’s are s’atin’ so— 

Oh dear! de weaf is boten; 
Don’t tare! I want to do. 

I know dere’s somesin ’live dere: 
See, now! dere’s two bid eyes 

A lootin’ yight stwaight at me— 
Dod’s ’way up in de sties. 


Tan He tate tare of Daisy? 
I see a deat, blat head 

A tomin’ foo de bus’es; 
But den I’m not af’aid: 

Only—I want my mamma— 
I dess dat is a bear; 

Bears eat up ’ittle chillens! 
I wis’ dat Dod was here! 


Ow! ow! I tant help steainin’; 
Oh dear! I so af’aid! 

Tome, mamma! Oh! tome twitly 
To help oor ’ittle maid. 

Dod has fordot oor Daisy; 
Dat bear is tomin’ fast— 

Why! ’tis our dear old Yover 
Tome home f’om town at last. 


O Yover! dear ole dordy, 
What made oo f’wight—well, no, 
I’m not af’aid—for, Yover, 
Dod tares for me, oo know; 
He would let nossin’ hurt me-- 
Dere’s mamma lootin’, too. 
We'll mend dat weaf now, Yover, 
Mamma will lite it so. 
—Joanna H. Mathews. 


The Bit More Store 


Come listen to the tale of ‘‘The Bit More 
Store. ’’ 

Like a hole in the wall, it had but one 
door. 

‘The space was so little and the stock so 
small, 

You never would suspect it would thrive 
at all. 

School children were the first to this 
store to come, 

To purchase school supplies, eandy mints 
and gum. 

The merchant, although poor, was a gen- 
erous man; 

‘The moral you will learn when you read 
his plan. 

He gave a good measure, and then a bit 
more, 

Till soon children knew it as “The bit 
More Store. ”’ 

It wasn't very long till other folks knew, 

And they quickly noticed how the small 
stock grew. 

It proved a great success, need I tell you 
more? 

Everybody traded at ‘‘The Bit Mors 
Store. ”’ 


@ 


bit. more, 
And you will find results like ‘‘The B:t 
More Store."’ 
—A. D. Haines. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short, helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten ‘cents. 
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Accepted contributions ¢ 
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Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 


will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, lowa. 


September Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


PLEASANT school year to you, and 
a successful carrying out of all the 
good resolutions I know you have 
Thank you for the answers you 


A 


made! 
have sent in to the questions in the June 


nunber. Iam going to give you to-day 
a bit of a letter that was not written for 
publication. It is just a friendship let- 
ter from one girl, who had taught the 
year before she wrote, but who is now in 
coliege, to another who is just beginning 
teaching. Perhaps distance lent enchant- 
ment to her memories, but it seems to 
be a very charming and heart-warming 
description of what a rural school can be 
in a community even when the teacher 
hasn’t everything she wants and needs. 


‘*T close my eyes, sometimes, even yet, 
and see my pupils crossing the school 
yard, big half-grown boys and little A B 
¢ tots. Some of them were poorly 
dressed; some weredirty. In the winter 
their clothes smelled of skunk, for many 
of the boys were trapping. The school- 
house was small and wretchedly fur- 
nished. 

‘‘It was with a sort of hopeless feeling 
that I began my first day. I got along 
somehow till closing time when I hit up- 
on the happy plan of a Story Hour for 
the little tots. That was my master- 
stroke. The stories were told to the 
little ones, but the older ones listened 
and were really benefited most. 

‘*Through the children I won the re- 
spect of the parents and was often in- 
vited into homes that were unbelievably 
poor and crude, but where human kind- 


- ness made even the walls papered with 


newspapers seem grand. We decided to 
work up a literary society in the com- 
munity. We had meetings in the school- 
house on Wednesday night every two 
weeks. Peoplecame from miles around. 
Old and young took part. They seemed 
eager to do something. 

“They always asked for a story from 
me. Shall I give you the picture which 
is strongest in my mind? Three or four 
lanterns hang about the walls casting a 
poor light upon a stuffy, crowded room. 
In every seat are three or more; many 
are standing. All are looking toward me, 
listening noiselessly to one of the old 
literary classics that | am telling them.’’ 


Who shall say, after reading this, that 
you teachers all over the country, even 
those who are teaching in the smallest 
and most poverty-stricken schools, are 
= doing an inestimable service for our 
and? 


Exchange 


The pupils of (Miss) Sarah Janes, Pilot 
Rock, Ore., in the foothills of the Blue 
Mountains, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of other rural schools in the 
United States. 

The pupils of (Miss) Stella Rarrick, 
ltradford, N. Y., would like to exchange 
letters with pupils living in the Philip- 


pines and Hawaiian Islands. 


The pupils of (Miss) Ethel L. Denny, 
Demers, Mont., would like to exchange 


letters with fourth, fifth and seventh 


| 


grade pupils in the Eastern or Southern 
States, Australia, Philippine Islands, 
Hawaii, Alaska or South America, for 
language and geography exercises. 


Letters 
Fair Day 


The preparations must be made a day 
or two beforehand in this way. Write 
the names of fruits, vegetables, poultry, 
grain, works of art, fancy work, animals, 
minerals, and all that is generally seen 
ata fair. Tell the children you want 
them each to be sure to bring two or 
three good exhibits to the fair, which 
they do by cutting out pictures, mount- 
ing each picture on a separate square of 
white cardboard and writing the name on 
the back. 

On the Fair Day write or print in 
large letters at intervals across the board 
the words ‘‘Fruit,’’ ‘‘Grain,’’ and all the 
other names of exhibits. The teacher is 
manager, taking charge.of the cards or 
exhibits brought in by the pupils, and 
commending those that are especially 
good. The pictures are placed on the 
ledge of the board, each under the proper 
heading. Another way is to paste all of 
a kind on a large sheet: of construction 
paper. 

Each member of the little classes 
ought to become thoroughly familiar 
with all the words used in the exercise, 
able to point them out in the lists, pro- 
nounce and spell them.—V. C. F., Illinois, 


A September Farm Day 


To make the subject of agriculture 
‘more interesting and to vitalize the sub- 
ject, last year in September we set one 
day apart as ‘‘Farm Day.’’ As my school 
was small, we invited a neighbor school 
to meet us on the farm of my trustee to 
celebrate. 

On the appointed day, with banners 
waving, we marched to the farm at nine 
o’clock. Each pupil carried some farm 


Madge, on the watch, heard Tommy say | 


during an intermission, ‘‘I ain’t goin’ do 

it.’? She went up to 'lommy immediately | 

and said, “Tommy, you should say ‘I am | 
not going to do it.’ " Tommy responded 
with a friendly smile. As soon as the 
children were called to their seats, Madge 
took out a little pad and jotted down the 


error made and the name of the person | 


she had corrected. 
After lessons each afternoon each pupil 
made them 


and those who had were 


called on to correct them. 


had to be told twice. Each grammatical 
error made counted one check against the 
maker, and at the end of the week the 


checks were summed up to see who had | 


the fewest. You would be surprised to 
see the interest shown and the pride the 
children took in standing high.—MIDDLE 
WEST TEACHER. 


Our Language Box 


A Language Box has been a very suc- 
cessful device in encouraging the use of 
good English during intermission. We 
secured a box and outlined the hideous 
features of a giant on the lid; cutting a 
slit for the mouth. The children prepared | 
some small slips which they could carry 
with them at the recess period. When- 
ever they heard errors used by their play- 
mates, they jotted them down, putting 
down the name of the one who made the 
error and the one who correctedit. The 
slips served as food for the giant Poor 
English, and he was fed as the children 
passed into the room after recess. At 
the language period the lid was removed, 
and all were very anxious to hear the 
slips read. All honors and special priv- 
ileges were given those who had no errors | 
recorded against them and those who had 
been able to find the most mistakes made 
by others. The first few days the mighty 
jaws of our Language Box received | 
many slips, but the object of the game 








product to place on the exhibit table. 
One of the farmers had prepared a 
corn tester which tested corn for many 
of the farmers. We also had a milk | 
tester which was very interesting. Most 
of the forenoon was spent in hearing rec- 
itations prepared by the pupils. At noon 
the good patrons spread one of the nicest 
dinners that ever were eaten, and after- 
ward the school groups and others were 
photographed. In the afternoon the fol- 
lowing subjects were discussed: Agricul- 
ture in the Schools, and How to Make | 
Farm Life Interesting. Not only did we | 
learn many valuable and useful things 
pertaining to farm life, but we got into 
closer touch with the patrons by our Farm 
Day.—MArRY SHUFFITT, Kentucky. 


Inducing Grammatical Speaking 


1 wonder if I can not help the teacher 
who wanted to know how to persuade, 
induce or even compel her pupils to use 
good grammar both at work and at play. 
Here is a plan that proved entirely suc- 
cessful in my school. 

The pupils were asked to watch the 
others and keep account, either by mem- 
ory or jotting down, of all the mistakes 
they heard. They were to correct them 








when they heard the error For instance, 


was to starve our giant Poor English, 
and toward the last of the term he be- 
came very hungry. 

All requests made in incorrect forms 
were refused.—PAULINE KIEss, Missouri. 


Manual Training for Boys 


I notice that one teacher would like to 
know how the boys may be employed 
while the girls are taking their cooking 
and sewing lessons. I am a teacher in 
a small country school. When interest 
began to flag last fall I sent for a small 
manual training outfit advertised in Nor- | 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. We also 
used the patterns found in the same 
paper, and I was more than satisfied 
with the results. For wood to work with | 
we used dry goods boxes, grape basket | 
lids, ete. 

The pupils made bears, goats, pigs, 
wagons, etc., fastening the jointed ani- 
mals together with small cotter pins 
such as are used in automobiles. When 
they tinished them, they varnished them. 
Many of these toys were given to friends 
at Christmas. The younger ones were 
so eager to make something, too, that 
I soon let them use the tools with the 
others. Of course they had to be helped 





read the list of mistakes he had heard | 


Often they | 
could not do so at first, but they seldom | 


i Such books as 


a great deal, but it was surprising how 
soon they learned. We usually spent Fri 
day afternoons in this way. 

I should be very much pleased if some 


| one would outline a plan for self-govern 


ment in a small school. My idea is to 
allow the pupils to make the rules on 
the same principle that the United States 
laws are made and then have them en 
force them themselves.—-RUTH STILES, 
Kansas. 


Introducing Children to Books 


As a means of introducing children to 
books, I have found nothing to equal the 
Story Hour. Children like to read stories 
they enjoy hearing told. Books that do 
not appeal to the young reader are in- 
troduced by an enthusiastic story. 

I have charge of the library in a for- 
eign school; that means 90% of the chil- 
dren are mastering the English language. 
When the story of the book has been told 
the requests to read it are numerous, 
““Heidi,”’ ‘‘Donkey John 
of Toy- eae ’ and Perkins’s ‘‘ Dutch 
Twins’’ and ‘‘ Japanese Twins’’ have been 
eagerly read by third and fourth grade 
children. 

In our school we have an ungraded 
room. Books that will interest these 
pupils are indeed hard to find. Here are 
three that have proved great favorites: 
‘“‘The Bears of Blue River,’’ by Major; 
‘*Call of the Wild,’’ by London; and 
‘**Lance of Kanana,” by French.—ANn- 
NETTE DEARDORFF, California. 


An Indian Incentive 


We had been studying Indians. ‘I'he 
children liked to draw and paint. But 
they were not so anxious to study num 
bers. So, one Friday I told them that 
next week we would make an Indian 
headdress. Each day all who did not 
miss were to be allowed to make a paper 
feather. The plan worked like a charm, 


as all wanted to have five feathers at 
the end of the week. —ELIZABETH EASON, 
Arkansas. 


Opening Exercises 


With Mother Nature calling to them 
from every side, is it any wonder that 
pupils become dilatory on the way to 
school? I appealed, threatened and even 
punished without getting results, 
set about to find a way for opening school 
that would so interest pupils that they 
would be only too anxious to arrive on 
time to contribute their mite to the ex- 


so | 


ercises. The following is the week’s 
schedule. 

Monday is Report Day. One pupil who 
has been elected in the week before hy 
the pupils or named by myself read: 


notes of interest about the school which 
he or she has jotted down during the past 
week. How anxious the pupils are to 
have an exceptionally high mark in their 
subjects, so that the reporter will read 
their names among the highest! 
Tuesday we label as Hygiene Morn. 
‘The whole school takes up the discussion 
of some subject that I have assigned. 
Physiologies, encyclopedias and diction- 
aries are pressed into service in order 
that one may know an item a little dif- 
ferent from the rest. Emergency cases 








Of 


are very interesting to them, and once 
ina while we pretend we have a case 
and let some of the pupils apply First Aid. 

A written biography of a poet and the 
learning of one of his poems, together 
with quotations and the study of pictures, 
make a pleasant opening for Wednesday. 

Thursday begins with Observations on 
such subjects as automobiles, binders, 
barn plans, good roads, etc., prepared by 
a boy and discussed by all, while the 
girls’ subjects run in a more feminine 
line, such as setting the table, airing the 
hedrooms, furnishing a home, laundry 
work, ete. These have proved enthusi- 








astic topics for the whole school. 

During the week the pupils collect all 
the pictures and information they can on | 
current topics, and these are pinned to | 
the bulletin board—a piece of burlap. | 
On Friday morning we are ready to dis- 
cuss these, and I find all the pupils ready 
to grasp them so that they can tell father 
or mother ‘‘something that was in the 
papers. ”’ 

Sometimes, to avoid monotony, I vary 
the exercises by substituting different 
things, anecdotes—how unconsciously the 
pupils will acquire expression in their 
efforts to bring out the joke!—conun- 
drums, visiting (in our minds) important 
places, or mental arithmetic. I think 
that each one of my pupils feels that the 
success of our opening exercises depends 
in part on his contribution toward it.— | 
L’RETT A. STOKES, Minnesota. 


Dramatizing Songs for Opening Exercises 


My children enjoy their opening exer- 
cises and rest periods very much. In- 
stead of merely singing songs we dram- 
atize them. In ‘‘Swinging’’ the children 
stand by their seats and swing their arms 
forward and back, imitating the motions 
of a swing. They swing slowly toward 
the end to ‘‘let the old cat die.’’ For | 
**Red Rocking Chair’’ they stand with | 
one foot forward and sway back and 
forth on heel and toe while they sing the 
chorus. For ‘‘Little Jack Horner’’ one 
child sits in a corner with a cup. He 
makes the motions with his thumb and 
sings, ‘‘What a good boy am I?’ asa 
solo. In ‘‘Gretchen Walks in Wooden 
Shoes’’ the pupils tap with their toes as 
they sing, ‘‘Clatter, clatter-clat.’’ In 
*“*Simple Simon’’ and ‘‘Jack and Jill’’ 
children act while the others sing. 

To preserve the songs taken from Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, I clip them 
out and paste them in scrap-books made 
from construction paper. The books are 
labeled according to the kind of songs 
they contain. —RACHEL YOUNG, Nebraska. 


Morning Calendar Marking 


On small squares of cardboard that I 
distributed the children made in seript 
three sets of small letters and one set of 
capitals, and on the obverse side they 
wrote four sets of numbers from 1 to 26, 
and, on additional squares, from 27 to 
31. The sets are kept in envelopes at 
seats. Every morning we talk about the 
date, making use of an ordinary calendar 
with large figures. Then I write the 
date on the blackboard thus, ‘*‘Wednes- 
day, April 11, 1917,’’ and the children 
construct the words sand figures from 
their squares. This exercise teaches 
them number, spelling and punctuation. 
—MALTA TEMPLE, Pennsylvania. 


Banishing Tardy Marks 


I have been teaching for a number of 
years, and I find that in solving the | 
great question that confronts all teachers, | 
**How shall I prevent those horrid tardy | 
marks?’’ a live, interesting opening ex- | 
ercise -is the best helper. One-exercise 
has proved a great success in my work. 
We call it a ‘‘Postcard Trip around the 
World,’’ although pictures other than 
those on postcards may be used. 

We collect pictures from as many dif- 
ferent -countries as possible. I place a 
wire postcard holder on the’ wall, and ar- 
range the views in the order of our jour- 
ney. We start from Niagara Falls, from 
there go to England and continue our 
journey until we return by the fortieth 
parallel across the states. We visit one 
place each morning. I have a story to 
tell about the country, its people, etc. 
‘he views are passed around the room 
and each child is allowed. to look at them. 
In the lower grades the value of the ex- 
ercise may be increased tenfold by the 
use of dolls of the different nationalities 





| those who are 





in connection with the stories. The chil- 
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dren are more than anxious to be pres- 


ent. on time so as not to miss visiting one | 


point on our journey. —ALMEDA RUCKER, 
Colorado. 


Testing Eyesight 


As it takes so much time to test sep- 
arately the eyes of a large number of 
pupils, I tried the following plan. Se- 
lecting a side row of seats, before which 
the test card could be hung in a good 
light, I measured ten and twenty feet 
back from the ecard, marking those seats 
plainly with chalk. At a convenient 
time the following day, the pupils in this 
row of seats were moved to others, the 
test card was hung and explanations 
were made so that all understood clearly 
what was wanted. Then, while work on 
a simple written lesson went on, the 
pupils, two at a time, seated themselves 
in the marked seats and wrote all the 
letters they could read at that distance, 
arranging them in rows as they were on 
the card. Moving to the second seats 
and doing the same thing, they com- 
pleted the test, handed in the slips and 
returned to the written lesson. I noted 
any squinting or contraction of brows 
that would indicate difficulty of vision. 


During half an hour the entire class | 
The slips were ex- | 


of forty was tested. 
amined and those that were incorrect 
were kept out, the writers being tested 
separately. Care should be taken that 
deficient in sight are 
seated so that there is no unnecessary 


strain. Parents of such children should 
| be notified. — STELLA M. MATTHEWS, 
Michigan. 


A Question of Clothes 
We plan our street clothes, afternoon 
dresses, party dresses, and even house 
dresses with utmost care, but how many 


| of us plan the clothes we wear in the 
Re- | 


schoolroom with the same care? 
cently I heard a girl who had taught 
several years remark, 

‘*T always have one or two old skirts 
and a number of waists that are not fit 


to wear any place except in the school- 
room. ’’ 

I have heard others say, ‘*Wear’ black 
aprons, dark dresses, or anything to save 
laundry bills.’’ It is right and proper to 
be economical, but what about the chil- 
dren? Are they to be stinted for a mere 
laundry bill, or the saving of a few 
clothes? 

The teacher of young children will find 
that a good daily appearance will inspire 
the child more than the information 
gained in summer schools. I have not 
forgotten what a little fellow told a 
neighbor woman about his teacher, “Why, 
she’s so pretty I can’t keep from look- 
ing at her.’’ It wasn’t the compliment, 
but the fact that the light gingham dress 
had ‘‘taken.”’ 

Attractive colors, as green, blue and 
pink, made up simply yet artistically 
with long sleeves and medium necks, are 
| a great deal more economical than the 

dresses that are unfit to wear elsewhere, 
| because you are measuringin littlehuman 
| lives instead of dollars. —A WESTERNER. 


Arithmetic Help 


I have used many plans to further rapid 
calculations, but the following I have 
found to be the most practical, because 
it can be used in all grades above second 
and the children seldom tire of it. 

One row of eight children (or any num- 
ber) is sent.to the board and told that 
they are to keep score. Each child puts 
**A”’ and ‘‘S’’ under his name. A stands 
| for Accuracy and S for Speed. I then 
| dictate a problem and the first one done 
| calls ‘‘8,’’ the next one ‘‘7,’’ ete., until 
‘all are finished. -Each one places the 
‘number he called under §S, and if his 

answer is correct he writes ‘‘8’’ under A; 
| if incorrect the space under A is left 
| blank. I usually give three problems 
| and then the children add scores. 

This device may be used in any of the 
I always give sub- 





| four combinations. 


| traction problems one day, addition an- | 


| other day, etc., as this plan enables dif- 
| ferent ones to hold a high score. For 
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instance one may have a perfect score 
(48) in addition and have a low score jn 
division. There is great rivalry to heat 
the one holding the highest score.—M, 
L. F., Illinois. 


News Reporting as a Help in English and 
Spelling : 

One rural ‘school put into practical ap. 
plication English and spelling lessons hy 
writing news for the local paper. Qn 
Monday mornings each pupil brought his 
news items neatly written on a slip of 
paper. These were collected and read 
by the teacher. If grammatical errors 
were found the pupil was required to re- 
write his item. When all the items were 
in proper shape they were given to one 
pupil, called the chief reporter, who 
copied and sent them to the editor. I'he 
chief reporter was chosen each week hy 
placing the names of the sixth and sey- 
enth grade pupils in a box and drawing 
out a slip. For a heading we used 
‘*News from District No. 3.”’ 

The teacher interviewed the editor of 
the local paper and he gladly supplied 
the same stationery and stamped en- 
velopes that he gave other regular cor- 
respondents. 

Both parents and pupils were pleased 
to see the little happenings of the |o- 
eality printed in the paper, and were 
especially interested in the monthly at- 
tendance_reports, the results of. exami- 
nations, and other school affairs. —N:iw 
YORK TEACHER. 


Civil Government in School 


There are many pupils that enter the 
common school and leave it without ever 
securing any knowledge at all of the 
Constitution of the United States. Then 
they usually go all through life without 
finding out what is contained in that 
great document. Many vote at the polls 
without knowing very much of the struc- 
ture of the government that holds out to 
them this great privilege. A lack of 
knowledge of the Constitution accounts 
for some persons uttering things that 
they “ would ‘not have said had they 
been sufficiently educated in the matter. 

We do not hear much or read much 
concerning this part of a child’s educa- 
tion, but other things should not absorh 
a teacher's attention to the extent that 
this part is forgotten and the teaching 
of the principles of the Constitution 
dropped in.the .life of. the eighth year 
pupil. Every teacher should always plan 
to take this year class through a'series of 
connected lessons on the Constitution. 
This class should understand some of the 
forms of government that existed in the 
different sections.of our country prior to 
the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. If they have time they 
should read the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and find out the weakness of this 
state paper, then they can begin to see 
reasons for a better Constitution and as 
they study it, they can readily appre- 
ciate the strong points it contains over 
the Articles of Confederation. 

I think it is highly proper that this be 
studied at least briefly in the common 
schools by the eighth year pupils because 
a large per cent of them never get into 
the high school where civics is taught. 
Why should not those that step out 
from the common schools never to enter 
any other school be given sufficient 
knowledge of the structure and functions 
of the different parts of our government 
that they may be more able to exercise 
their judgment in anything that pertains 
to the welfare of our government, that 
they may be able to appreciate the value 
of our great state paper and, last but 
not least, that they may be more intelli- 
gent in things that are connected with 
the doings of our great country? 

If we are to prepare the pupils for life 
then let us prepare them for fuller cili- 
zenship.—JOHN A. WRIGHT, Indiana. 


Directing Home Reading 


In the school, of course, nothing but 
what is considered the best literature is 
placed before our children. Is this truc, 
however, in the home? The childre: 
spend but a few hours each day with us, 
and much faithful and earnest work 
practically lost unless we can in som: 
way influence the little ones beyond the 
doors of the school. 

Many parents are thoughtlessly car: 
less about what their children read, bu! 
it is surprising how much interest wv 
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can lead parents and pupils to take in| They pasted them on maps which they 


this if we try. 


| drew, and in but few cases were they put 


Let me tell you of the success we had| where they did not belong. We then 


last year. One day we took about ten 
minutes from our regular work for a 
friendly and informal chat about differ- 
ent stories we had read. [I showed the 
children some books that I had and told 


read if they wished. Then followed 
a very enthusiastic time when each child 
wanted to tell about some story he had 
read. To besure we had a great variety 
of stories and many amusing offerings, 
of some of which I did not quite approve, 
but I allowed the children to talk freely. 
Then I suggested that each one keep a 
list of good books he had read. After a 
little while each child made a booklet 
entitled ‘‘ Books I Have Read.’’ Wede- 
signed the cover that was simple but as 
artistic as could be expected of sixth 
grade children. Inside we had leaves 
fastened to the cover with a ribbon. On 
these pages we wrote the title, author, 
and principal characters of each good 
story we had read. Every child took a 
great interest in watching his list grow 
and in comparing it with those of his 
classmates. The children always showed 
me the names of the books they were 
about to list in their booklets, and if I 
did not consider them ‘‘very good’’ they 
were quickly and gladly cast aside. The 
children asked my opinion of most of 
the stories before they read them. 

Such interest was aroused that when- 
ever a particular book was mentioned in 
connection with any study it was found 
tv be in great demand. For instance, in 
our study of the islands near South 
America ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’ was men- 
tioned in connection with Juan Fernan- 
dez. This book was seized immediately 
and could not go the rounds quickly 
enough. 

If we start the children in the right 
way before they leave us in June, I feel 
sure that they cannot but derive some 
benefit from our guidance during the 
summer when they are not with us.— 
M. G., Connecticut. 


Manual Training Experiences 


We bought and paid for a few tools. 
The boys made a bench, putting in their 
own vice. Next they made a case that 
can be locked to hold all the tools, and 
we are now figuring the cost of walks 
around the schoolhouse. We have mended 
two broken doors, three broken seats, 
put in several new window panes, and 
made other improvements. The boy who 
has the highest average this month will 
make window boxes for the bulbs.—M. 
B., Idaho. 


How to Make Geography Interesting 


On the first day of my last term several 
of my fifth grade informed me that they 
‘‘hated geography’’ and had never been 
able to learn anything in studying it. I 
determined to make it interesting and 
asked the pupils if they liked to cut out 
pictures. Of course they all said they 
did and I told them to find pictures of 
one or two persons belonging to each of 
the races. That led to a discussion of 
the people. The next day I tacked a 
large map of North America on the wall. 
I selected one picture of a person from 
each of the races and after talking about 
where to paste it I let one of the schol- 
ars put it where it belonged. The chil- 
dren immediately became interested in 
doing this. I allowed them to trace maps 
and paste the pictures they had found on 
theirown maps. After several lessons on 
North America they became more fa- 
miliar with the shape of the continent 
and I taught them to draw it by means 
of squares. 

Soon we took up the study of the prod- 
ucts. Each child was assigned one prod- 
uct to discuss. I allowed them to choose 
their own as nearly as possible. For in- 
stance, John’s father raised corn. John 
learned all he could about corn and ina 
few days told the class about it. Mary 
had lived in the South, so she chose cot- 
ton. Ella had an aunt who had just come 
from Mexico. I asked her to find out 
from this aunt about where we get va- 
nilla. The talks were all very interest- 
ing. After the class had the products of 
North America well in mind they cut 
out pictures of each of these products, 
which may be found in old geographies, 
eed catalogues, and many other places. 


0 | gilt paper for gold, ete. 
them that they might take them home to | 


| made dough maps and used real products, 
such as grains of corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, and rice, seeds from cotton, 
pieces of coal, wood, tin foil for silver, 
When we fin- 
ished studying about the continent I felt 
satisfied that the class liked geography 
and could name most of the products and 
tell where they belonged.—RuTH JoR- 
DAN, Indiana. : 


Hectograph Recipe 


[I have had several requests for in- 
structions as to how to make a hecto- 
graph. Here are two tried recipes.— 
B. B. Bil 

Gelatine 4 oz. 
Glycerine 18 oz., 2 dr. 


Soak gelatine in cold water over night, 
then boil gelatine and glycerine together 
in double boiler for six hours. 

Pour into shallow square cake pan and 
let stand till cool. It is then ready for 
use. After using hectograph, set in 
warm place to melt so that hectograph 
ink will settle to bottom. Cool, and it 
is ready for use again. This recipe will 
last for six or eight years.x—RuTH F 
GRAVER, Kansas. 


How to Make and Use a Hectograph 


Dissolve four ounces of gelatine in one 
pint of cold water. Add one pint of 
glycerine, 

Put the mixture in a cooking vessel on 
the stove, stirring it so that it will not 
burn. When it begins to boil, pour it 
out into a tin pan, about eight by twelve 
inches. Prick any bubbles which appear 
so as to have a smooth surface. Set 
away to harden. 

In preparing copy for the hectograph 
use unglazed paper and hectograph ink, 
allowing the ink to dry thoroughly. 

Dampen the surface of the hectograph 
with cold water and dry slightly with 
newspaper. Place the copy face down- 
wards on the hectograph, and press every 
part of the paper down gently witha soft 
cloth. ‘Allow it to remain from two to 
five minutes. Then peel it off slowly. 
Then, by placing on one sheet at a time, 
as many copies can be made as are 
desired. 

After using the hectograph, clean it 
thoroughly with moderately hot water, 
and partially dry it with a newspaper. 
Allow the surface to become hardened 
before attempting to use it again. 

The hectograph is invaluable in making 
large numbers of copies of pictures found 
in teachers’ magazines, designs, exam- 
ination questions, etc.—DAPHINE RINGER, 
Nebraska. 


Two Devices 


A NUMER GAME 


This little device is an especially good 
drill for the second grade and could be 
used in several grades. 

After my pupils have learned to count 
by two’s I tell them we will ‘‘play 
house.’’ I mark off one corner of the 
room, and name one strong pupil for the 
doorkeeper. Each pupil, in turn, goes 
to the door of the little house and asks 
the doorkeeper if he may come in. The 
doorkeeper asks, ‘‘Do you know the 
password? Then the child recites the 
two’s up to fifty. If he says them 
fluently the doorkeeper lets him come 
in, but if he can not count quickly the 
doorkeeper sends him back to his seat. 
The ones who get into the little house 
are given some privilege, perhaps that 
of singing a song or acting out a story. 


A WORD DRILL 


I place all the hard words I find in the 
reading lesson on the board, then send 
one pupil to the cloak-room. While he 
is gone one of the remaining pupils 
points to some word. Then I call the 
one sent out. He comes in and pointing 
to each word he asks, ‘‘Is it ——?”’ un- 
til he finally gets to the right word. If 
he ealls the wrong word, we answer him 
by saying, ‘‘No, it is not ——.’’ When 
he calls the one which has been selected 
we say, ‘‘Yes, it is ——.’’ In this 
way all the pupils pronounce all the new 
words and at the same time they have 
played a pleasing little game.—ALMA 





THOMPSON, Missouri. 





To Teachers 


of Younger Classes 


| ee captivating a little child’s im- 
agination and teaching its mind 
at the same time, the Mother Goose 
Melodies have never been surpassed. 
And to please a child’s sense of taste 
and at the same time to teach the 
invaluable habit of clean teeth, there 
is no dentifrice to surpass Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Make it your personal dentifrice and 
urge your class to follow you in the 
lifelong game of Good Teeth—Good 
Health. 


COLGATE & CO., 


DEPT. 7, 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


A Special Offer 


N our magazine advertis- 

ing we offer a set of 
these Mother Goose Book- 
lets (12 in all) for 26. A 
teacher giving us the name, 
district number and P. O. 
address of her school may 
order not less than 12 at 
the special rate of le per 
copy. Payment (stamps 
or P. O. Order) must be in 
advance. 


Because of market condi- 
tions we cannot supply Rib- 
bon Dental Cream as in the 
past. Wewill send helpful 
printed matter if you men- 
tion the exact number of 
pupils inyourdirect charge. 
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National Education Association Meeting at Portland 


‘‘Flower-Gowned, Forest-Bound, Rose-Crowned Portland’’ Declared to be ‘‘Convention City Extraordinary” 


tion Association delegates and officials that ‘‘ ?ort- 

land is Convention City Extraordinary.’’ The fol- 
lowing statements are typical of many made by prom- 
inent educators who attended the convention. 


Dr. A. J. Matthews, treasurer-elect and president of 
the State Normal School at Tempe, Ariz. : ‘‘ I can’t be- 
gin to say what I think about Portland. I have at- 
tended twenty of the meetings in as many states, but I 
have never been in a city where the people have done 
so much to make our stay agreeable; where they have 
thought of every comfort of the delegates. ’’ 


Miss Katherine Devereaux Blake, of New York: 
‘‘Portland is one of the most beautiful cities I have 
seen. The ladies of Oregon are adorably hospitable. 
‘They met us on the borders of their state with their 
wonderful cherries, beautiful roses and charming 
sweet peas. They showered us all with armfuls of 
flowers. There is a personal touch in Western hotel 
service rather than the impersonal and mechanical 
touch that prevails in many places.”’ 

The Portland Boy Scouts were alert and efficient in 
their help to N. E. A. visitors. 

The little red schoolhouse free telephone booths 
erected in the streets all over the city for the benefit 
of the N. EB. A. visitors were a unique and wonder- 
fully helpful feature. 

At all the hotels and at the different meetings Port- 
land ladies brought baskets of exquisitely beautiful 
roses and distributed them to their N. E. A. guests. 

The excursions around Portland are wonderfully in- 
teresting. The trip over the Columbia River Highway 
alone is worth crossing the continent to enjoy. 


|' WAS the unanimous verdict of National Educa- 


Attendance 


While the Portland Convention was not the largest 
meeting of the National Educational Association it 
was conceded by leading educators to be one of the 
most important the association has ever held. The 
registered membership attendance was four thousand 
educators. ‘This attendance was a little larger than 
that of the Salt Lake City Convention, in 1915. 

Considering the fact that the majority of summer 
conventions were abandoned on account of war con- 
ditions, it was a great triumph to have had a National 
Education Association Convention at all this year. It 
showed encouraging recognition on the part of rail- 
road organizations and the general public of the value 
of Education as well as Militarism for national de- 
fense of Democracy. 


The Convention of 1918 


The three cities considered by the Directors for the 
next meeting of the N. E. A. were Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, and Pittsburg. Milwaukee received ten votes, 
Chicago eight votes and Pittsburg six votes. It was 
decided at Portland that the directors should investi- 
gate the hotel accommodations in Milwaukee and see 
what railroad rates can be obtained before definitely 
deciding on the place of meeting. 


Impressive Naturalization Proceedings 


One of the most interesting and instructive exercises 
ever given at an N. E. A. Convention was witnessed 
in.Portland when one hundred and forty-one foreign 
born men and women were made naturalized citizens 
of the United States. The city auditorium, where the 
largest meetings of the convention were held, was 
converted into a court room and the ceremony was 
legal in every particular. 

President Aley said at this meeting: ‘‘I believe this 
to be the most significant meeting the Association has 
ever held. Ours is the privilege of seeing the culmi- 
nation of teaching and training in the taking of the 
oath of allegiance by those who have come from other 
shores, and who are anxious to share with us the ben- 
efits of this great country.”’ 

The Americanization school of the Portand public 
schools, conducted by Superintendent Alderman and 
Supervisor Veatch, with M. Mosessohn as special in- 
structor in civics and naturalization, stood its test. 
There were six applicants, tive of them tutored in the 
school. All faced that rigid quizzing that might well 
have baffled many an association delegate and came 
through with distinction. As for the remainder of the 
large class, they had already passed the examination 
earlier in the convention and were but awaiting the 
oath. 


Reorganization Plans under Consideration 


The report of the committee on reorganization of 








Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford 
President N. E. A. for 1917-18 


Mrs. Bradford is the second woman to be honored with 
election to the presidency of the N. E. A., Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young in 1911 having been the first woman to hold that 
The new president is State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Colorado. She is now serving her third 
term of two years in that position. Before she became 
State Superintendent she was a ful teacher and 
County Superintendent. She has brought about many 
improv tsin the schools of Colorado. One of her first 
acts as Superintendent was to secure higher salaries for 
teachers. She is now engaged in an important campaign 
for standardizing the schools of Colorado. 

Mrs. Bradford is well known as a lecturer, having lectured 
in thirty-seven states in seventeen suffrage campaigns. She 
is a prominent club woman and has been president of the 
Colorado State Federation of Clubs. 

The following are quotations from Mrs.Bradford’s speeches 
at the Portland Convention. 

“Three Tests of an Educated Human Being, 

1--The power to think straight. 

2—The capacity to work hard, 

3—The power to love mightily.” 


position. 








“In this hour of our nation’s crisis 

I believe in the mobilizing of our men, 

I believe in the mobilizing of our women. 

I do NOT believe in the mobilizing of our children.” 











the Association was accepted and laid on the table for 
a year in accordance with the constitutional require- 
ment. 

The principal changes proposed by the committee 
provided : For the election of delegates to the National 





Principal Planks in Resolutions Adopted 
by N. E. A. Convention at Portland 


First duty of the hour is whole-hearted National loyalty; 
the supreme wish is to give fullest measure of service to 
country in defense of d acy and right 

Pledge to President Wilson to conduct educational affairs 
in spirit of patriotism, regardless of all other considerations. 

Physical education and dical inspection should be em- 
phasized in schools as never before. 

Government should encourage military training in techni- 
cal schools, colleges and universities, 

Thrift campaign is indorsed. 

Woman suffrage, establishment of a National university, 
protection of teachers from designing partisanship, creation 
of Federal department of education with Cabinet represen- 
tation, and the maintenance of improved standards of sala- 
ries ate with diti of living. 

Urge that patriotism be taught by every teacher. 




















conventions from regularly organized state associa- 
tions, the number of delegates to be fixed on a popu- 
lation basis; for automatic membership in the N. E. 
A. to all members in the state associations, and for 
limitation of membership in the association to persons 
engaged in the profession of teaching, exclusively. 


The proposed plan would place the Association on q 
basis similar to that of the National Bar Association, 
the National Medical Association and other asociations 
composed of professional people.. 


Convention Echoes 


|Note: The following paragraphs are taken from 
speeches delivered at the Portland Convention. ] 


The Public School the Laboratory for Citizenship 


We know not yet what sacrifice our nation will be 
called upon to make. We must be ready to serve in 
the best way we can. At this time, when men go to 
war and women take their places, we must guard 
against the tendency to weaken the child labor laws; 
for the boy’s earning power in the years to come de- 
pends upon the training which the school is now giving 
him. Would it not be poor political economy to sac- 
rifice a great possible future to an insignificant present 
gain?—Anna Laura Force,’ Prin. Lincoln School, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Shall the Country Economize For or Against Its 
Children ? 


The countries which have borne the brunt of the 
war have, indeed, sacrificed the schooling of children 
to their evident injury. This year, however, notwith- 
standing the increasing exhaustion of the war, Eng- 
land and France have taken determined measures to 
restore or to improve their old standards. In Eng- 
land, the board of education has demanded a budget, 
the largest in the history of English education, with 
the purpose of raising teachers’ salaries, restoring 
school buildings to school use, and increasing school 
efficiency. 

It is inspiring to know that certain younger coun- 
tries have from the first refused any sacrifice of chil- 
dren’s rights to education. This heroic struggle to 
protect the schooling of children in countries so des- 
perately involved in war as are France and England, 
this brave insistence upon no reduction by the colonies 
which have sent men so freely and generously to the 
aid of England, are in strange contrast with the spirit 
of the law passed by the largest state in this country 
permitting the school year to be curtailed five months; 
in strange contrast to the specious willingness to let 
children do their bit; in strange contrast with the 
suggestion that the federal child labor law shall be 
suspended, or repealed before it goes into operation. — 
Julia C. Lathrop, Chief National Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


Patriotic Value of Teachers’ Loyalty and Sincerity 


** Amid such conditions as must arise in national life 
and unity the teacher’s loyalty and sincerity should 
occupy peculiar prominence and distinction in times 
of national stress and suffering. 

“The philosophy of manliness and righteousness 
taught in the American public school is now to be 
tried out on the field of battle in Europe, with no am- 
bition for more authority over other races and with 
no other purpose except the amelioration of mankind 
and the betterment of civilization.’’—Pres. Homer H. 
Seerley, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 


Thrift a Patriotic Necessity 


*“The events of the present day emphasize as never 
before that the most urgent needs of our Nation to- 
day are a more thorough appreciation of individual 
preparedness and a deeper understanding of the prin- 
ciples of the greater thrift. 

‘*Let us therefore not fall short of the spirit of our 
republic. We are fighting to-day to make the world 
safe for democracy. Weare coming into a new order 
of things, and in this new order the rights, the re- 
sponsibilities and the opportunities of the individual 
will be greater than ever before. Let us arise to the 
situation—let us be true patriots, teaching our nation 
that while mankind can progress only through the 
processes of democracy, a democratic people can suc- 
ceed only when thrift is the mainspring of their actions 
and the foundation of their existence.’’—S. W. Straus, 
President of American Society for Thrift. 


Importance of Cooperation 


‘The democracy of this country has produced a mul- 
titude of schools of different ideas andideals. In this 
crisis, we need the hearty and united service of all 
the men and women produced by all these schools. 
The discussions of the past have, perhaps, helped us to 

(Continued on page 76) 
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As President Wilson has given us the vision we ask the blessing of God upon the cause of the nations in alliance to save the world from militarism and autocracy, and 
] we pledge again that we will work with entire devotion for the establishment of a triumphant peace after victory, a peace to be administered by a “Veritable League 
of Honor,” an inclusive league of nations founded upon the principle of National loyalty extended into world citizenship.—Resolution endorsed by N. E. A. at 


} Portland Convention. 
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Columbia School Favorite 


Grafonola and Pushmobile 
Special Price to Schools - $66.00 


This combination outfit, with its many advantages, 
meets every school requirement. 

The TONE of this Grafonola is very loud and clear. 

The PUSHMOBILE is equipped with rubber-tired 
wood wheels, making the outfit most convenient for mov- 
ing from room to room. It has seven shelves so records 
may be classified, and doors fitted with lock to protect 


the records. 
The complete outfit is finished in either Oak or Mahogany. 


Music Appreciation 


At the many Summer Schools held throughout the Country this 
year, the subject of Music Appreciation Records was given the great- 
est consideration and study. Columbia Music Appreciation Records, 
Method of Teaching, and Columbia Appreciation Teaching Cards 


have received the unqualified endorsement of leading educators. re Ss 
g > 
Send for our Fall list of Columbia Music Appreciation Re- PP 
cords. Check literature desired, write name and address in i wS 
coupon, and mail to jag re 
> % ¥ ad 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, OG 
° X 
Columbia Graphophone Company, . ee ad 
Sf se 7, r Pe ; 
Woolworth Bldg., New York Ces oe i a ae 
Fe ea>a ¢ og  F 
oe uw 8 <$ < x! 
4 CS Gy SS 






























it’s just 
your nerves 


OTHERLIKE, clinging 

to the hope that “a good 
night’s rest will right matters.” 
But truthfully, isn’t it more 
than a mere passing nerve irti- 
tation—are not the nerves really 
starving? Nature is signalling 
for help. And unless help 


comes..! 


Overstrain, worry or shock has 
used up the nerves’ reserve. 
This, physicians affirm, must be re- 
placed! And it should be done in the 
simplest, safest, most effective way— 
by giving those essential cell FOODS, 
albumen and organic phosphorus, in 
such a readily assimilable union as 
in Sanatogen. 


For, as Lady Henry Somerset, the 
noted social reform advocate, says: 
“Sanatogen has an invigorating power 
on worn-out nerves, and gives tone to 
exhausted tissues to a surprising extent.” 
And Olive Schreiner, the novelist, 
says: 
“Nothing that I have taken in years has 
given me such a sense of vigor as 
Sanatogen.” 
How well Sanatogen gives this help, 
physicians in every land—~21,000 
have endorsed Sanatogen in writing 
—know from actual observation. 


Is not this the best possible assurance 
that when you call on Sanatogen for 
help, it will not be in vain? 
%* * %* 
FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
On request we will send a 25-gram 
Sample Package of Sanatogen, also the 
“Text Book of Sanatogen,” telling of 
its tonicand upbuilding value. Address 
The Bauer Chemical Co., 24Q Irving 
Place, New York City. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913. 


ENDORSED 
21,000 PHYSICIANS 


Sanat ogen 
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A Great Commercial Concern as an Educational Force 


war in Europe will be won on the 
Increase the 
Conserve 


A MERICA must feed the world! The 


farms of America! 
acreage! Improve the yield! 
the product! 

*“*The supreme need of our own nation 
and of the nations with which we are co- 
operating is an abundance of supplies, 
and especially of foodstuffs. Without 
abundant food, alike for the armies and 
the people now at war, the whole great 
enterprise upon which we have embarked 
will break down and fail,’’ are some of 


P. G. Holden 


Director Agricultural Extension Department, International 


Harvester Company 


the words in which President Wilson ad- 
dressed the farmers of the country in his 
‘*Appeal to His Fellow Countrymen’’ 
when the die had been cast and we were 
definitely launched into the sea of war. 

These and many others have been the 
appeals of the past few strenuous 
months. 

This gospel of preparedness new being 
preached with such deserved fervor is 
merely anew yersion of the gospel of 
improvement promulgated for years by 
the great International Harvester Com- 
pany, through their Agricultural Exten- 
sion Department, of which Professor 
Perry G. Holden, famous agricultural 
educator, is Director. 

This department has done a wonderful 
work in the past few years, and probably 
no one private agency has done so much 
in sowing the seed of improved and in- 
tensified agriculture, which is now to 
bear fruit in the time of need. Through 
its methods it has amplified and empha- 
sized the old saying of ‘‘making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before,’’ into making a dozen ears of 
corn grow where there were none before. 
It has done this through the aid of 
charts, lantern slides, lectures and actual 
demonstrations, and at an expense to it- 
self which has been enormous. In doing 
this it has not waited for an appeal from 
the people, but has through wide public- 
ity and advertising made known its will- 
ingness to help, and has urged the country 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered. 

A visit to the Extension Department 
of the I. H. C. was a revelation to the 
writer. He found it to bea veritable 
power house of enthusiasm. Everyone 
connected with it was an expert in the 
line assigned; they were not mere em- 
ployees working for salaries, but inspired 
apostles of improvement in the field of 
agriculture and community betterment. 
They were not salesmen with goods to 
exhibit and exploit. There was nothing 
to sell in this huge department, occupying 
large space in the great Harvester Build- 
ing. There were ideas and ideals in 





plenty, ready-made and ready to send out 
over the country wherever there was de- 
mand, but not for a price, except the 
reward that comes in the form of con- 
sciousness of worthy service. 
_ Their creed, as stated by themselves, 
is: ‘*The sole object of the Agricultural 
Extension Department of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company is to help you 
make your work more effective. It is 
not a matter of making money out of 
charts, slides, booklets or any other ma- 
terial prepared and published by the De- 
d partment. The Exten- 
sion Department was 
not organized to make 
sales, but we do want to 
work with people who 
are in earnest, who 
really want to do some- 
thing worth while. ’’ 
How do they do it? 
The visual method of 
education is used. They 
have compiled and pub- 
lished in the form of 
lectures, charts and 
lantern slides the re- 
sults of the most prac- 
tical experiments and 
investigations conducted 





soil, 
seed, insects, plant dis- 
eases, home economics 


nity and the home. 
Wesaw many of these 


pages 
possibly do, 


A large drawing of two 
pigs starting out in life 
under exactly the same 
circumstances, but fed 
by different methods, 
one of which at the end 
of a certain period 
weighed 75 pounds and 
the other 185 pounds, 


most careless farmer. 
more than equaling them all in profit for 
Others which show the value of the corn 


tion for the best results; which show 
that the annual poultry crop of the coun- 
try would build two Panama Canals; 
which give graphic pictures of how to 
rob the soil and how to enrich it; which 
show how the fly is a dangerous scourge 
and how this may be lessened or elimi- 
nated; how household economics may 
be improved to the welfare of all con- 
cerned and especially of the housewife; 
the value of the right kind of education 
in the school—are merely indications of 
the wide range of subjects illustrated in 
these charts. And then there are the 
lantern slides elaborating the special sub- 
jects in attractive form and the prepared 
outline lectures which go with them. 

What has been done with these? Thou- 
sands of meetings have been held through- 
out the country at which these charts 
and slides have been exhibited and these 
lectures given. Every state in the Union 
has had more or less of these meetings. 
We were shown maps marked with the 
places where meetings have been held. 
The maps of some of these states with 
their numerous points indicated, looked 
like maps of the Milky Way. 

The history of some of the educational 
campaigns conducted under the auspices 
and through the efforts of the I. H. C. 
are marvelous. We cannot speak of 
many of them, but there was the Mem- 
phis Trade Territory campaign con- 
ducted by the Farm Development Bureau 
of the Memphis Business Men’s Club, in 
which the I._H. C., under the personal 
direction of Professor Holden, furnished 
charts, slides, thirty trained lecturers, 
and over 1,000,000 pieces of literature 
for free distribution, and during which 
some 2,100 meetings were held through- 
out seventy counties in Tennessee, Miss- 
issippi and Arkansas. Other states have 








(Continued on page 70) 


a year, is a lesson not easily forgotten. ! 


crop and how to give it the right cultiva- | 





in America for the past | 
twenty-five years with) 
crops, live stock, | 


and many other subjects ' 
which directly concern | 
the farm, the commu- | 


charts, setting forth in | 
more graphic form than | 
of print could | 
the facts, | 
desired to be impressed. | 





: : } 
would make an impression on even the | 
Another showing | 
one good cow facing forty poor ones and | 
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Keep Youthful! 


There is Beauty 
in Every Jar 


**A woman can be young 
but once, but she can be 
youthful always.’’ It is the 
face that tells the tale of 
time. Faithful use of 


Jagram's 
Milkweed 
Cream 


will keep the skin fresh and 
youthful. Sarah Bernhardt 
began its use twenty years 
ago—today she is proclaim- 
ed “young at seventy-one”® 





Milkweed Cream is a time-proven prepa- 
tation. More than a ‘face cream’ of ‘he 
ordinary sort. A skin-health cream. There 
is no substitute. 


‘ce 
Just to show the proper glow”* use Ingram’s 
Rouge. A safe preparation. Solid cake—no 
porcelain. Three shades—50c. 
Send us 6c in stamps for our Guest R. 
containing Ingram’s ood Powder and pow k pee 
urse packets, and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 
‘oth der, and Perfume in Guest Room Sizes 
qi) 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Windsor. Ont, 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


CU 
A NOVEL GIFT 


A Clever Arrangement to Clean 
Combs. Perfectly sanitary, easily 
washed, Cleaner and gift box 
complete, 40c. 

For Sale Everywhere or Direct, 
Send for Catalog No, 279. 
ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 


251 Causeway St., - - Boston, Mass, 
cents, stamps. 


Needlecraft <=". «: 


JAMES SENIOR, LAMAR, MISSOURI 











12 months for 35 





and short stories Experience unnecessary; details tree 
Press Keporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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ITGROWS- WITH YOUR’ LIBRARY 


cheUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and schools throughout the country, They 
are made in sections, combining practical utility, 
economy and attractive appearance, Above style i» 
beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, les: 
base $1.50—combination complete $8 .00. Other styles 
and grades at correspondingly low prices. On order: 
of $10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalized 
to extreme western states. Shipped direct from 
factory ON APPROVALand at considerable saving 
TO YOU. Our product, prices and methods will in- 
terest you. Write for new Catalogue 24-S, 

The C.J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 


frs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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| Will Save Any Teacher More 
Than 44 ona $100 UNDERWOOD \ 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President 
Typewriter Emporium 


VERY teacher and instructor knows the Underwood—the standard of 

Notes visible writers—a typewriter representing the highest type of sim- 
From Recent plicity and durability. Thousands of teachers throughout America 
Teachers’ Letters are using Underwoods today, that they rented or bought from me. 


Isneniniy aistedwin T will send you on TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL a high-grade Visible Writing Underwood, 


writer, “Jt looksikeanew exactly as illustrated and described—with Back Spacer, Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, 


h ns 


Jos.F, Kohl Z. 


Youngstown, Ohio, July2ist Two Color Ribbon, Water-proof Cover and Special Touch Typewriting Instruction Book 
aurora ave that teaches you to operate any Underwood in ONE DAY. I will back the machine I 


tised. In fact, much better. The 


machine isgiving good satisfae- send you with a written guarantee of Five Years’ Service. The price I will quote you is 


tion. James Aiken, . : ; ; 
Oahelata, Okla., July 2th  UESSthan % the manufacturer’s price. And, you don’t even have to buy the machine at the time you get rt. 


1am highly pleased with the work You can TRY it, and then, if you are not entirely satisfied in every way—send it back at my expense. 
of my No.4 Underwood and its ? . 
splendid appearance. Mr. Shipman, 


infitctmananimratsicms Make Your Work Easier—Make Twice the Cost of an Underwood In a Month 


purchaser, C. F, Hausman, 
Fremont, Neb., July 11th -You can easily write your reports, correspondence and school work on an Underwood. You have TEN 
Aahine Ya aie onths of wear the ~~ DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you can, without obligation, write all you like and see how 


machine is doing as well as when I 





Purchased it, |G. Stohman, he] pful an Underwood is. You can make 10c to 20c a page typing manuscript, scenarios, correspondence 
Jefferson, Iowa, July 15th for others. You can prepare articles, stories, photoplays, yourself, but publishers demand them type- 


After 18 months of hard service, my written, Remember, my price is low and you can easily earn twice its cost while still renting a machine. 
it and has been in every way satisfac- 


_ een 25 Years’ Experience—Confidence of 200,000 Customers 


Urbana, IIl., June 10th 
Te c he leased. Machine . e » e 
cannot be told from new in appear: I mention my long experience and number of customers because I want every reader of this paper to 
emg pongo have full confidence in my institution, and any statements made. Iam the largest typewriter rebuilder 
ce » Mo., Ju ‘ ° e , eae . . . 
It is. as good as any new machine in the world, handling Underwoods only, obtaining all machines and also parts direct from the 


foanyone. ’ “Rash crystal. Underwood Company. Don’t confuse me with a second-hand dealer. 


to anyone. 


<SSs I Double the Life of an Underwood 


s You May I put each machine through a process I have spent 25 years perfecting. Each machine is taken apart, 


\ 
\S 


\ 
S 
NS 


Oo 


rebuilt from top to bottom. Frame is re-enameled, bright parts re-nickeled. All parts unfit for 
further service are discarded and replaced by brand new parts, purchased from the Underwood 
| Company. Each machine is equipped with New Type, New Platen, New Ribbon Vibrator, Front 
APPLYING RENT Scale, Feed Roll, Ribbon, Space Bar, Key Rings, Key Glasses, Rubber Feet, ete. Expert 
PURCHASE PRICE ™\ mechanics re-adjust and re-align each machine. It will stand any mechanical typewriter test. 

R 




























My Five Year Guarantee—10 Days’ Free Trial ; 


I personally stand back of every machine re-built in my factory with a Written Five Year Guarantee of Service. 





FOR CASH OR Ss I guarantee to send you a genuine Underwood, exactly as illustrated and described herewith. You don’t even : 
ON EASY > ss have to buy the machine at the time you get it. You can try it for ten days FREE and then, if you A ‘ 
poo conclude the machine I send you does not look, work and write like new, you may return it and I will 4 Ko 
PAYMENTS | refund any deposit or charges paid by you. This guarantee affords you complete protection. rd S 
3 3 > 
: Be Mail coupon or post card today for spe cial low price and terms. 2 
NS fh we Rent or Buy You can rent, applying six months’ rental on purchase a ow SS 
QS in. sean , price, buy on easy terms or secure our liberal discount for cash. © Rl e 
— aan one se “i » v 
' \ i aw My Other Plan Brings Underwood FREE a?” ord 
eee . 4S 9 . 
—" : etal pe A new plan—our AGENCY PLAN, It has proven wonderfully successful in “ we. > 
helping teachers receive a machine. Sign coupon below for details. You are Y > 
not asked to do any soliciting or canvassing for orders. You simply become ° ©) * 
a part of our nation-wide organization and co-operate with us in an easy # & <e 
way. Remember—our plans are PROVEN-you can surely get your ° nd 
Underwood Free in this way. Send name and address today and learn © oS 
about offer No. 87. yi yt “S 
. Q 
Mail Coupon Today—No Obligation Ve, 
Get my low price, rental and easy payment terms, learn about - be 
Agency Plan. I do business direct~no middleman’s profits, D4 a ~~ °° 
Sign the coupon for all details. Rd aa 
, a) - © * 
Ask for Offer No. 87 9 oss 
’ oe” 2 
w E. W. S. Shipman, President y es Y < - 
oe 5 -_— 
am Typewriter Emporium + Wee a 
x ue 
Chicago, Illinois q” ah 





A Five ONT ONbe ESTABLISHED 


Year Guarantee ce QUARTER OF 
_ goes with each machine A CENTURY 
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Here is an Opportunity 


To Get a Library of 100 Books 
Without Cost to Your School 


Read This Advertisement Carefully 
and Then Act Promptly 


The Instructor School Library No. 1 
100 Volumes in Limp 
Cloth $10.00. Dstiverca 
A SET OF ONE HUNDRED 

books, selected from the 
Instructor Literature Series, 
bound in limp cloth, and 
put up in a substantial 
cloth covered box, hav- 
ing hinged top and 
hinged drop 


front, as shown 





































in illustration, 

Accompanied by A 

a record book ii eal 

(32 pages, with Bubd Groted 

limp cloth cov- List of 

ers) for the 

teacher to use vaalien 

in keeping a Structor 

record of books School 

drawn and re- 

turned by the Library 

pupils, f Books 

Will Be 

Sent on 
Request 


Books Contain 
32 to 48 pages each. 
Many Profusely Illustrated. 


This unique library affords the greatest variety of good literature ever offered at a 
popular price. These books have been selected from the nearly 300 titles constituting 
the Instructor Literature Series and put up in limp cloth binding for library purposes. 
They represent what are regarded as the titles best adapted for general reading by 
pupils. ‘They have been endorsed by State, County, and City Superintendents 
generally and are in use in thousands of schools throughout the country. You can 
place these books in your school with the absolute assurance that you are securing 
the very best reading obtainable at a moderate price, 


The Price of Instructor School Library No. 1 is $10.00 Prepaid 


STORY OF THE FLAG 


tory of the Fiag A booklet consisting of 16 pages and cover, (size 6x9 inches) well 
printed on good paper. The cover is embellished by a large U.S. 
Flag beautifully produced in colors, Contains full description and 
history of the American flag, with manual of instructions for its use 
on various occasions, etiquette of the flag, etc. Illustrated, Price 10c. 

Intimately acquainted as we all are with the American flag, com- 
paratively few of us are familiar with the story of its origin and de- 
velopment; its significance as used officially in various ways, etc., 
ete, Certainly every American citizen is always interested, and just 
now intensely so, in all things pertaining to the “Stars and Stripes,” 
and will welcome an opportunity to procure our little book which 
fully and interestingly portrays the story of our flag. 

The pupils of your school could perform no more patriotic service 
than to place this book in every home in your community. It is our 
pleasure to afford them an opportunity to do this and, as a reward 
for their services, to install in your school a splendid library of 100 
books. Read our offer carefully, accept it promptly, and your 
pupils will do the rest. 


Entertaining 
and Instructive 
































How Your Pupils Can Get the Library 


OUR OF F ER Without Expense to Your School 


Sign and mail to us the coupon below. On receipt of it we will send to you, prepaid, 125 copies of 
the “Story of the Flag.” Your pupils wiil cheerfully and quickly buy or sell these 125 books at 10 
cents each. The proceeds (total $12.50) will be turned in to you and remitted to us, on receipt of 
which we will ship, prepaid, the 100-volume library. 

Many of your pupils will cheerfully buy a copy of the “Story of the Flag”’ for themselves and there 
is scarcely a resident of your community who would not gladly purchase it if given an opportunity, 
By the joint effort of your pupils the entire matter can be quickly disposed of after receiving the 
flag books, and you will have the library in your possession before you scarcely realize it. 


SEND FOR THE FLAG BOOKS TODAY—USE COUPON BELOW 


aporess \F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. ¥. or 
EITHER HALL & McCREARY, 430 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Use This Coupon 191. 


Gentlemen: In accordance with your offer and without any personal obligation on my part, you 
may send to me 125 Copies of “‘The Story of the Flag’’ to be purchased or sold by my pupils at 10 
cents per copy, the proceeds ($12.50) to be remitted to you by me on receipt of which The Instructor 
School Library No. 1, consisting of 100 volumes in limp cloth binding, is to be sent to our school, 


all charges prepaid. ° 








ae OMe STATE Qe eioearas 


No. oF PUPILS 





STREET oR R. F. D. 











A Great Commercial Concern 
(Continued from page 68) 


had these intensive campaigns and in- 
numerable counties throughout the Union 
have been covered thoroughly. 

While commercial bodies, boards of 
trade, granges, community clubs and 
other agencies have co-operated in all 
this propaganda, it is through the school 
organization that the larger part has 
been carried on. The village and rural 
school, the district or county superin- 
tendent, or the progressive local teacher 
| offers a medium for the greatest culti- 




















vation of the project. We have seen 
maps showing how county school super- 
intendents have arranged for the use of 
theequipment ina regular circuit inevery 
school under their control. Smaller ter- 
ritory has been covered by the same sys- 
tem. There is nothing which brings the 
school and its teaching into closer and 
more practical co-operation with the 
community than does this sort of work. 
The material furnished by the I. H. C. 
is of the highest educational value. It 
puts agricultural teaching on a high 
plane and makes it of vast importance, 
but equally valuable are the demonstra- 
tions in other lines of education. The 
school itself is magnified, the importance 
of education which shall lead to practical 
efficiency in life is emphasized, the causes 
of defection from school are set forth and 
remedies suggested, sanitation and hy- 
giene are taught, home improvements 
are indicated, and all that goes for com- 
munity betterment is covered in the work 
of the Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of the Harvester Company. 

As stated several times before, there 
is no charge for this service. All that 
the Harvester Company wishes to know 
is that you have a definite plan by 
which to use it and that you follow 

the plan and report results. Here is 

a wonderful opportunity for teachers to 
secure the proper material for their 

schools, for superintendents to benefit 

the citizenship of a district or county 

and by co-operating with the agencies 

here freely offered, carry on the work 

which will tend to improve the social, 

physical and financial standards of the 

people among whom they work. 

These are. strenuous, trying days. 

Every nerve is strained to the utmost, 

and every instrumentality should be used 

which will contribute to the great prob- 

lems which are now confronting us. ‘The 

seed sown in the past is bearing fruit, 

and the greater needs of the future will 

be best conserved and satisfied by the 

intelligent, thoughtful, far-seeing efforts 

which are put forth to-day. It is nota 

temporary condition which we are fac- 

ing, nor a transient improvement which 

is being sought. The Agricultural Ex- 

tension Department of this great manu- 

facturing company is, in all of its work, 

looking to the future for the full benefit 

of its methods, but the needs of the pres- 

ent hour make this lesson more im- 

pressive and for that reason we have 

chosen it as our text. 








First Aid to Beginners in Writing 
(Continued from page 28) 


blackboard. Reduce the size gradually 
until the pretended ovals, letters and 
words are about one inch in height, and 
then some fine day when the class is 
properly expectant, whisper to them the 
magic word, ‘‘Write.’’ 

‘If you have taught thus far wisely and 
well, the children will look forward to 
their writing lessons with eagerness. Be 
sure they are happy in their writing. 
Let them sing as they write short words. 
It is not difficult to find simple little airs 
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word. ‘‘Little Sallie Water,’’ for ip. 
stance, almost writes the word ‘‘and’’ 
itself. 

From the very first lesson in using 
paper, plan the placing of each oval and 
word. Avoid haphazard arrangement. 

And now perhaps three or four months 
have passed—and no sign of arm motion, 
Let us take inventory: Body position 
well learned; the children can maintain 
this position for at least five minutes ([ 
do not mean that there must be military 
precision but I mean position that is cor. 
rect and comfortable); they can hold 
their pencils without pinching (a big 
step, teacher friends ); they can make 
ovals, the letters and a few short words 
without patching; and—they love to 
write. 

Now, suppose you had started in at 
once with pencil and had fought—yes, 
fought—for arm movement, what wou!ld 
you have? I’lltell you. You would have 
the little fingers pinching the pencils; 
black, heavy writing; bodies hunched 
over the desk; feet curled under the 
seat or held by heroic effort akin io 
martyrdom on the floor—and, except in 
a few cases, you would not have arm 
movement. 

Why not then, strive for a few points 
and get them, rather than strive for all 
and get nothing? Start out by realizing 
the limitations of those feeble, untrained 
muscles. Besure that your demands are 
within reason. You can get body posi- 
tion for a short period; you can teach 
letter formation; and you can train the 
children to hold the pencil well and to 
write neatly, legibly and carefully. You 
cannot expect excellent position for a 
long stretch of time without gradual 
training, unless, of course, you use the 
cudgel; and you cannot expect arm move- 
ment from the average child until you 
have taught the muscles of the arm to 
move smoothly and to obey. 

After the first five or six months the 
writing progresses rapidly in the first 
grade. Capital letters and short ‘‘sto- 
ries’’ such as ‘‘Come to me’”’ all follow 
naturally and easily. 

Gradually the muscles are developed, 
trained and controlled. Near the end of 
the year the average little wrist will be 
ready to raise itself from the paper, and 
the muscles of the forearm will be bet- 
ter prepared to roll and swing, and push 
and pull. 


Oral History 
(Continued from page 36) 


which laid the foundation of statehood 
ean easily be brought out in a summary. 
In addition, there is the history which 
may be remembered. To be sure, the 
work has a deeper relation to language 
than to history, but without this lan- 
guage power all books are vague to 
children, and history affords the material 
for its development to a degree possessed 
by no other school subject. The sus- 
tained attention demanded by the con- 
tinued stories is a step gained toward 
developing the idea of cause and effect, 
which is to be done with later topics. 
However, it is believed that the most 
valuable results of this system are the 
power to use books and the acquired 
ability to learn under oral teaching, 
which is the method used in much of the 
grammar and high school work which 
follows. 


If you and I—just you and I—should 
laugh instead of worry, 

If we should grow—just you and I— 
kinder and sweeter-hearted, 

Perhaps in some near by and by a good 
time might be started. 

Then what a happy world ’twould be— 
for you and me—for you and me. 





that carry the swing and rhythm of the 





them until money is received for the first 
make this offer: Subscriptions to Normal 


payment to be made November 15th. 


to send in your orders on this plan. 





Combinations. 


Order Now---Pay November 15th 


helps from the beginning of school, but for many it is not convenient to pay for 


teacher, and where you are teaching or expect to teach this year. 
We urge all teachers who find it more conven- 


ient to avail themselves of this privilege than to pay cash at this time to do this, 
so as to have their equipment as early in the year as possible. 


Teach ers 
need their 
schoo! 


month or two of work. We therefore 
Instructor-Primary Plans, together with 


any books offered in connection with the magazine, may be ordered now by teachers, 
In ordering, please state that you are 4 


Do not hesitate 


See page 2 for 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiriesecan seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P, S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Please tellme why poets sometimes use expres- 
sions which are not grammatically correct. I have 
wondered if it were a privilege given to poets; for 
example, * aerees is come.’’—lowa migp vances 

There is a ‘‘privilege’’ or ‘‘poetic li- 
cense’’ given to poets, by which one 
grammatical form may be substituted 
for another, in order to accommodate 
the rhyme or meter; as, the verb pre- 
ceding subject, object preceding verb, 
noun preceding adjective, and adjective 
preceding the verb ‘‘to be.’ “Few and 
short were the prayers we said,’’—also 
adjectives used instead of adver bs, and 
other interchangeable forms. Your ex- 
ample, however, is not one of poetic li- 
cense, but of an accepted grammatical 
form. 

1, What is copra? (An export of the East Indies.) 
2. Is there a snake called the hoop snake? If not, 
where did the idea of one originate? 8. What was 
Russia’s reason for changing the name of her cap- 
jtal ?—Rural, So. Dak. 

1, The sun-dried meat of the coconut, 
from which the oil has not been pressed. 
It is exported to Europe and America 
for the sake of the oil. The name 
(written also ‘‘cobra,’’ “copperah,’’ 
“coppra’’) is derived from the Malayan 
name ‘koppara,’ and _— Hindostani 
‘| hopra.’’ 2. There is a ‘‘hoop snake,’’ 
a harmless snake of the Southern 
States, so called, it is said, from 
“the mistaken notion that it curves it- 
self into a hoop, taking its tail into its 
mouth, and rolls along with great veloc- 
ity.’’? Yet one cannot help wondering 
how this ‘‘mistaken notion”’ originated. 
3. The name St. Petersburg, ending in 
a syllable of German origin, was changed 
into Petrograd, that it might have the 
Slavic form instead. 

1. What causes the shifting of the heat belt? 
How are the wind systems affected by this? 2. Why 
in our latitude do we prefer southern slopes for 
early vegetables, but northern exposures for fruit 
growing? 8. What Is the fall line? Locate five 
cities upon it, and account for their commercial 
importance.—A Subscriber, Tenn. 

1. It is caused by the change of sea- 
sons. The heat belt moves northward 
when it is summer north of the equator, 
and southward when it is summer south 
of the equator. The constant winds are 
affected by this change in the heat belt. 
The trade winds, for instance, follow the 
sun northward or southward, and the 
monseons even change their direction 
according to the season. 2. The south- 
ern slope is desirable for early vegeta- 
bles, because the warmth matures them 
quickly. For fruit growing, the north- 
ern exposure is better, to guard against 
the danger from spring frosts to the 
fruit buds if they opened too early. 3. 
Between the low land along a coast and 
the higher land, or mountains, of the in- 
terior, there seems almost a dividing line 
which marks the descent of surface, and 
which may be traced by the falls and 
rapids in the streams. Five cities on 
such a line are Lowell, Mass., famous 
for its manufactures, being situated on 
the Merrimac, which furnishes more 
water power than any other river in the 
world; Patterson, N. J., near the falls 
of the Passaic, important because of its 
extensive manufactures; Richmond, Va., 
Columbia, S. C., and Augusta, Ga., owe 
their commercial importance to their 
being at the head of navigation on 
rivers which afford water power for 
manufacturing. 


Kindly explain how the height of mountains 


. above sea-level is measured. What is the highest 


point known, and what is the height of it?—An In- 
terested Reader. 

The height of mountains is obtained 
hy means of observations taken and rules 
applied to the results of observation, ac- 
cording to the principles of trigonometry, 
and similar to the method of surveying 
land surface. The highest point known 
is Mt. Everest in the Himalayas, 29,000 
it. above the sea. 

1, Trace the Gulf Stream Ocean Current. 2. 
Trace the Japanese Ocean Current.—Toulon, Ill. 

1. This is the principal current of the 
Atlantic. It is deflected from the equa- 
torial current in the Caribbean Sea and 
passes through Florida Strait, where its 
velocity is greatest (nearly 5 miles an 
hour) and its width narrowest (about 50 
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miles). Then it flows northeasterly, 
gradually widening; at Newfoundland 
and the Banks dividing into two currents, 
one flowing eastward toward the Azores 
and coast of Morocco, the other washing 
the shores of Great Britain, Norway, 
and even the southern borders of Iceland 
and Spitzbergen. 2. The Kuro Siwo or 
Japan Current is, similarly, the chief 
current of the Pacific, originating in the 
North Equatorial Current on the coast 
of China, washing the southeastern coast 
of the Japan Islands, flowing north-east- 
erly across the Pacific, a branch enter- 
ing the Behring Sea, but the main cur- 
rent turning southward along the west- 
ern coast of Alaska and the United 
States, then westward till it is lost again 
in the equatorial current. 

1. This was the subject of an informal official let- 
ter: “Considering yourself a merchant in a town of 
five thousand inhabitants in the Middle West, write 
to another merchant in your town suggesting the 
advisability of having a Home Coming Week and 
asking his opinion,’ What does it mean, ‘a Home 
Coming Week?” 2. How is this proper name 

“Cawein”’ pronounced? 3. Is * ‘wind”’ in poetry al- 
ways pronounced with a long “i” as in ‘ice, ” even 
when it is in the middle of a line?—as, “To pay no 
heed to wind or waves.’’—An Old Subscriber, Mass. 

1. By recent custom a certain week 
(generally in summer or autumn) is se- 
lected by the Board of Trade in a town, 
or a committee of the leading business 
men, as a time to be devoted by the cit- 
izens to entertaining any former resi- 
dents of the place, or others, who may 
be attracted to visit it. The celebra- 
tions are such as may show off the ad- 
vantages of the town; merchants make 
special preparations; and general bene- 
fit, as well as pleasure, is expected to 
be derived from the occasion. 2. Exact 
pronunciation of this word has not been 
found, but is probably a simple matter 
of two syllables, the ‘‘a’’ in first syllable 
as in ‘‘caw,’’ or perhaps ‘‘car,’’ and the 


last syllable ‘‘win.’’ 38. Words in poetry | 


are pronouned as in prose, except when 
the rhyme or rhythna may require a 
change in sound; so with ‘‘ wind,’’ which 
should never have the long ‘‘i,’’ unless 
the verse demands it. (Note. Your first 
question will be answered later.) 

1. Name some of the best colleges of the State of 
Maine offering courses in History and English by 
which one may specialize. 2. Please publish a list 
of the nicknames of the states of the United States 
and also the names by which the people are called. 
—Richmond L. Scott, Farmington. 

1. The three leading colleges of Maine 
are Bowdoin College, Brunswick; Bates 
College, Lewiston; and University of 
Maine, Orono, Penobscot County. By 
applying for information on these two 
courses, you should be able to judge 
which college gives the best opportunity 
to specialize. 2. The list is too long for 
this place; select some of the states of 
which you do not already know the 
nicknames, and those will be published. 

Please give the construction of the clause “‘when 
I would goa good way to shoot a partridge” in the 
following sentence: “I have seen the time when I 
wouild go a good way to shoot a partridge.’’—Rock- 
ford, Minn, 

It is an adjective clause, since it mod- 
ifies the noun ‘‘time,’’ although intro- 
duced by the adverb ‘‘when.’’ An ad- 
jective clause introduced by ‘‘when’”’ or 
‘‘where’’ is not an unusual construction. 
Lyte’s Grammar gives this example from 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress:’’ ‘‘It beareth the 
name of Vanity Fair, because the town 
where it is kept is lighter than vanity.’’ 

1. What is anaerodrome? 2. A hydroaeroplane ? 
3. How are the names aviator and aviation pro- 
nounced? That is, what is the first syllable? I 
should think it would, ee. ‘a”’ as in aviary, but I 
have heard it called “av’. Which is right?—A 
Subscriber. 

j. An aerodrome is a building for 
housing aeroplanes. It is ; comparable 
to a garage for automobiles. 2. As 
the name indicates, it is an aeroplane 
adapted to navigation on water as well 
as in the air. 38. The common pronunci- 
ation gives ‘‘av,’’ but it is not right. By 
best authority, these names, from the 
same root as ‘‘aviary,’’ are pronounced 
similarly; **a-vi-a-tor”’ and ‘‘a-vi-a- 
tion,’’ the principal! accent of the latter 
being on third syllable. 

1. Do Methodists believe in’ Baptism and Com- 
munion, or Confirmation? 2. Define clearly the 
difference between full-arm and muscular move- 
mentin penmanship. 38. Whatis a watershed? 4. 
Name four ways in which mountains influence cli- 
mate. Give an example of each case.—An Iowa 
Subscriber. 

1. They do. Of the former, they be- 
lieve that baptism is a sign of regener- 
ation already accomplished by faith, and 
in the case of adults should be given 


(Continued on page 74) 
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‘Was'100 ‘A TYPEWRITER > 
REVOLUTION 


New Machines for Half the Former Price 
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At the very height of its success, The Oliver Typewriter Company 


again upsets the typewriter industry. 
introduced visible writing and forced all others to follow. 


Just as it did in 1896, when it 
Now this 


powerful Company—world wide in influence—calls a halt to old expen- 
sive ways of selling typewriters. It frees buyers of a wasteful burden. 


A company strong enough, large 
enough and brave enough to do a big, 
startling thing like this, deserves a 
hearing. 

The full facts are set forth in our 
amazing exposure, entitled ‘‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
The Remedy.’’ One copy will be mailed 
to you if you send us the coupon below. 


HOW WE DO IT 


Henceforth The Oliver Typewriter 
Company will maintain no expensive 
sales force of 15,000 salesmen and 
agents. Henceforth it will pay no 
high rents in 50 cities. There will be 
no idle stocks. 

You, Mr. User, will deal direct now 
with the actual manufacturer. No mid- 
dlemen—no useless tolls. We end the 
waste and give you the savings. You 


SAVE $51 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year development. 
It is the finest, costliest, most successful typewriter 
we have ever built. It is yours for 10 cents per day 
in monthly payments of $3.00. Hreryone can own 
a typewriter now. Will any sane person ever again 
pay $100 for a standard typewriter when the Stand- 
ard Visible Oliver Nine sells for $49? 

Send today for your copy of our book and 
further details. You'll be surprised. 
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Over 600,000 Sold 
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get the $51 by being your own salesman. 
And we gain economies for ourselves, 
too. So it isn’t philanthropy. Just the 
new, efficient way of doing business to 
meet present-day economic changes. 

Note this fact carefully. Weoffer the 
identical Oliver Nine—the latest model— 
brand new, for $49, the exact one which 
was $100 until March Ist. 


THE LATEST MODEL 


Do not confuse this offer of The Oliver 
Typewriter Company itself of a brand 
new, latest model 9 with offers of 
second hand or rebuilt machines. 

This is the first time in history that a new, stand- 
ard $100 typewriter has been offered for $49. Wedo 
not offer a substitute model, cheaper, different or 
rebuilt. 

Read all the secret facts in our document, entitled 
“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
The Remedy.’” The coupon below mailed today will 


bring you one copy. 





No money down—no C. O. D, After you 
read our book you may ask for an Oliver for 
five days’ free trial. Be your own salesman. 
Save yourself $51. You decide in the privacy of 
your own Office or home, as you use the Oliver, 
Then if you want to own an Oliver you may 
pay at the rate of 10 cents per day, 

Mail the coupon now for “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.” 
It rips off the mask, Cut the coupon out now. 









The Oliver Typewriter Company 
140C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
140C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Do not send me a machine until I order it. 
Mail me your book, “‘The High Cost of Type- 
writers —The Reason and the Remedy,” your 
de luxe catalogs and further information. 
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remedy like Kondon’s. 


out fail. 


KONDON 
MFG. CO. 








Free to Teachers 


We will send vou absolutely free, one 25 cent tube of this tried- 
and-proved National remedy of 28 years standing if you wil! send 
us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads of families who 
have pupils in your school and who need a good, clean, pure 
You will like your 25 cent tube. 
samples we send will benefit your pupils. 
Sold by 35,000 Drug¢gists. 


KONDON: ¥ Minneapolis, 


WAU Neuagee! Minn.,U.S.A. 


DO IT 
NOW 
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and sere a offer. 
323GLeMoyne Bidg., Chicago 





W jg eapable and experienced teacher 
ant Wanted: to travel and introduce educational 

work in towns having high se hools; 
permane permanent position, position, substantial cash advance weekly. 


Address Dept. B, 815 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


30 A WEEK EVENINGS. 
Tells how. 2c Postage. 





I MAKE IT. FREE Booklet 
ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y+ 
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consent of author or publisher, 


else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material 
for any occasion. 


5'4x84 inches) well bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 





other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. 
«. SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. @ THIRD. 


Books Every Teacher Should Have 


a — ee 


a] Seeley’s Question Book fecic>. writtevi 





Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ “Foundations of Education,’’ ““A New School Management,” 
etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ 
successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author 
of “Every Day Plans.” 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government 
Reading Algebra Lessons on Manners 

Orthography Writing and Morals 
Physiology and Hygiene Geography . Methods of Teaching 
rammar School Manage- Suggestions for the 

U. S. History ment Study of Events 


The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found in no 





By ex- 


haustive answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the handsof every progressive teacher. 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete, 
js printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth, 


Every Day Plan For Teachers of All Grades, By 


Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 


Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. Ss | 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for EVERYDAY 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it | PL NS/) 


possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages. They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
terial with which todo, They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 


It is invaluable for 
Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, 
PRICE $1.00 
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up-to-date material. . . 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 











The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study - 
Languege and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 


phies —Geography —Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories— Helps in Drawing 


—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 


PRICE, Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, $1.00. 


=" 9 ~f Compiled and ar- 
<=». The Year’s Entertainments sensea°sy ine 
Sa N. McFEE. The 
contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and element- 
ary schools, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 
ment the titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in 
the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
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No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 


The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 
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“Any 2 ofthe above books . . ° — “~ -  « $1.80 


COMBINATION OFFERS 


All 3 of the above books . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; 2.60 
Any 1 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.30 
Any 2-0f above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 3.10 
All 3 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 3.90 


IGP Order Now and Pay November 15th if More Convenient. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED 


Teachers :—Do you know that your application for a position will be 
more likely to receive serious consideration if accompanied by one of 
your photographs? If you have no occasion to use them for this purpose, 
perhaps you would like to send them to your friends or use in other ways. 
We have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar- 
antee our work to give absolute satisfaction. Send us your favorite 
photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the 
prices quoted below. The original will be returned to you uninjured. 
All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and 
are supplied unmounted. 
(Size 2%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 
PRICES: j from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
4 *| Size 1%4x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from 
same photo at same time, 30 cents. 


A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. t 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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School Souvenirs 


Teachers who are desirous of presenting 
sheir pupils with some appropriate but in- 
expensive gift at Christmastime will be 


interested in seeing the new styles of Holiday Souvenirs which we are offering 
this season, and which will be fully described and illustrated in the October num- 


ber of this magazine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





A Lighthouse Sand-Table 


(Continued from page 43) 


The fog bell, which sent out a faint 
tinkle every time any one passed near 
enough to cause a vibration, was the 
work of a small Armenian boy, a veri- 
table genius in the line of bell making, 
who, after a good look at the teacher's 
a constructed it without further 
aid. 

Each child in the class made a boat; 
from these three of the best were se- 
lected to be used. Two were rigged with 
masts and sails, while the third had a 
small seat and oars; this was for the 
lighthouse keeper’s own use. 

The lighthouse, ‘the crowning feature 
of the sand-table, was made in sections, 
each section being made by a small boy. 
The lower part was made from white 
cardboard, while the upper part or lan- 
tern was made from heavy black paper; 
here again strips of black paper were 
used to mark the sections in the lantern. 
A piece of very thin isinglass was glued 
inside the lantern to simulate glass. 

The teacher had planned to have the 
tower lighted by a tiny candle held in 
place by a thin wire attached to the apex 
of the tower, and ending just below the 
lantern with a spiral candle holder. The 
apex of the tower was to be lined with 
asbestos to prevent fire. But all this 
work was saved, as the father of one of 
the pupils, an electrician, very kindly 
offered to put a small electric light in 
the tower. He did this very cleverly. 
First he selected a flat piece of wood 
about a foot long and an inch thick. On 
top of this he placed a diminutive bulb; 
eight inches below was fastened the dry 
battery. The remaining four inches 
were whittled to a point, which was 
pushed firmly into the sand. Over this 
was placed the tower, and when the 
switch was turned on the light gleamed 
out so brightly that it was easy to im- 
agine we saw a real lighthouse. This 
light gave the children such genuine 
pleasure that could the obliging father 
have seen their shining faces and heard 
their delighted comments he would have 
felt more than repaid for his work. 

Now began the most delightful part. 
For a few minutes each morning and 
afternoon, after the window shades had 
been carefully drawn to darken the 
room, thesmall lighthouse keeper turned 
on the light amid an awed silence. A 
different keeper was chosen each day by 
the government. Certain requirements 
being necessary for this enviable posi- 
tion, such as perfect behavior, well 
learned lessons, very clean hands and 
general neatness, schoolroom discipline 
took care of itself. 

One morning there appeared upon the 
sand-table a tiny figure clad in oilskins 
and sou’wester. The children gave him 
a hearty welcome and promptly appoint- 
ed him the keeper of the light. The cut- 
ting and pasting of a lighthouse picture 
was done during the busy work periods. 
The older ones did free-hand work, while 
the smaller children used patterns fur- 
nished by the teacher. 

The lessons these children learned dur- 
ing this time can scarcely be enumerated, 
but the teacher felt amply repaid for ex- 
tra work by their enthusiasm and their 
increased power of observation. 


If your name is to live at all, it is so 
much better to have it live in people’s 
hearts than only in their brains. I don’t 
know that one’s eyes fill with tears when 
he thinks of the famous inventor of 
logarithms, but a song of Burns ora 
hymn of Charles Wesley goes right to 
the heart, and you can’t help loving both 
of them—the sinner, as well as the saint. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


‘*We search the world for truth; we cull 

The good, the true, the beautiful, 

From graven stone and written scroll, 

From all old flower fields of the soul ; 

And weary seekers of the best. 

We come back, ladened from our quest, 

To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read.”’ 

—Whittier. 

Make all you can honestly. Save all 

you can prudently. Give all you can 

possibly. —Wesley. 


There has not been a single day since 
the world began when the sun was not 
shining. The trouble has been with our 
vision. —Max. 
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Then and Now 

Then.—A girl nine years old was play- 
ing school. She had placed a number of 
dolls on chairs and benches in front of 
her and she, sometimes imperious and 
dictatorial, sometimes sweet and plead. 
ing, was going painstakingly through 
the day’s program. ‘She had seen that 
no child had come to school with a dirty 
face or soiled clothing. Each one was 
sitting in a perfectly upright and re. 
spectful position. The order was perfect 
—no shuffling of feet, no clearing of 
throats, no giggling, no guffaws. Of 
course there couldn’t be. The teacher 
would not permit it. Requests to get a 
drink or to leave the room were reduced 
to the zero point. To be sure, one was 
severely punished now and then just to 
show that it was a real school. The at- 
tention and interest, although not of the 
boisterous variety, seemed to be fixed 
upon the point in question. Only one 
serious distraction occurred. One of the 
pupils sitting too near the edge of the 
seat fell to the floor, violently cracking 
his head. But the teacher’s rare pres- 
ence of mind and knowledge of first aid 
methods soon mended and soothed the 
broken parts and feelings. And so the 
day began and so it closed, the teacher 
bidding them all good-bye with a smile 
which completely hid the feeling of anx- 
iety and worry over the day’s work. 

Now.—Ten years have passed. Many 
things have happened—high school, co!}- 
lege, a first grade certificate, employ- 
ment as primary teacher and finally the 
morning of the first day of school. Thie 
children were all there and the teacher 
was trying her very best to be all there. 
But how different it all seemed. The 
children showed an alarming tendency to 
sit anywhere or nowhere just as some 
unaccountable spirit moved them. Their 
hands, their feet, their tongues seemed 
to be in perpetual motion. She could 
place them in position but they wouldn’t 
stay placed. And (oh horrors!) she 
found that some of them were dirty. 
They wouldn’t march or stand in line or 
stand up or sit down as directed. They 
fell over each other, pushed each other, 
and one very naughty little fellow kicked 
another. Some kept on talking when 
she told them to be silent, and some 
kept on being silent when she told them 
to talk. And then there were some of 
the mothers sitting on the side, between 
whom and the desks their several off- 
spring were making constant pilgrim- 
ages. But every day, whether perfect 
or not, has an end. Fortunately this 
first day came to an end at the middle. 
When all the mothers were gone and all 
the children were gone the teacher shut 
the door, dropped into her chair and 
closed her eyes. She could still hear the 
talking and shouting of the children as 
they passed down the street. She 
seemed to hear faintly the closing of 
the outer door and then all things 
seemed strangely changed. There before 
her sat a doll in each seat. How beau- 
tifully clean and tidy they all looked. 
How attentive and respectful they were 
to the teacher as she went about. How 
restful and quiet it all seemed. Happy 
children, happy teacher. How she 
wished she might be teaching such pupils. 

But a rap on the door brought her to 
her feet. ‘There stood the superinten- 
dent saying: ‘‘That was a fine bunch of 
youngsters you had in your room this 
morning. I envy you your chance to 
become the very best friend to forty such 
boys and girls. You ought to be willing 
to pay me and the board for letting you 
work with them. Ofcourse the morning 
went well with you.’’ She: ‘‘I’m afraid 
it didn’t go very well. Asa little girl | 
used to teach school with my dolls for 
pupils and I fear I was more successful 
with them than I will be with real chil- 
dren — they are so different.’’ He: 
‘Yes, they are very different and that’s 
why you will come to like them better 
than you did your doll pupils. All your 
teaching must make them less and less 
like dolls and more and more like real 
boys and girls. And you’ll be the hap- 
piest teacher on earth while you are 
doing it.’’ She: ‘‘No doubt you are 
right about it but every once in a while, 
just for the fun of it, I shall want to 
close my eyes and look back into that 
perfectly clean, that perfectly quiet, 
that perfectly orderly schoo) I taught. 
over ten years ago.’’—IJllinois Educa 
tional Press Bulletin. 
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['llshop for you 
at Mandel’s 


—write me as you 
would a friend 











—just out 


A NEW feature of Mandel’s is a per- 

sonal shopping service in charge of 
Eleanor Gray, Our out-of-town patrons may have 
an expert purchasing agent select from the timely, 
ever-changing stocks of women’s coats, suits, 
dreoses, underwe ar, footwear—everything. 


Drop a line to Eleanor Gray, describe 
intimately your wants and she. will 
choose from apparel designed for critical metro- 
politan trade, Its style is unmistakable. Or, 
de-cribe any garment you have seen anywhere 
and she will send it if obtainable. 


Style book sent free 


Today, send for the new fall style book of 
more than a hundred pages, many showing 
the garments in actual color, Address 
your request to Department N. 


Mandel Brothers, Chicago 








School Teachers 


and Normal School Students 
wanted east of the Mississippi, 
to solicit and take orders for 
Great Valley Mills Whole Wheat 
Flour, Whole Grain Flours and Cereals. Important 
‘ealth reason for use. Contain all the rich, bone- 
‘orming, nerve-nourishing, revitalizing mineral ele- 
nents necessary for perfect health, which are removed 
n modern process of milling. A splendid opportunity 
for energetic workers, Apply by letter. 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS, PAOLI, PA. 
(MILLERS FOR 208 YEARS) 

















Chickering, Emerson, Kimball, etc., $55 to 
2175. Used player- towne 8195 to 6325. Easiest pay-, 
ments, Nomoney down, 50 free music lessons 
30 days’ free trial, = 
BIG PIANO BOOK FREE 


piano information, showing cele- 
brated Starck pianos and playe’ 
planos, Send today for 
und latest bargain list. 
P.A. STARCK PIANO CO, 
157 Starck Bidg., Chicago 














Moles Disappear 


; Without Disfigurement or Pain 


} SODETHEL, a specialist’s remedy per- = 
manently dries up Moles and other = 
growths, Leaves no scar. Safe, pain- = 
less, no failure. Send for free booklet = 
giving full particulars, Address 5 


WM. DAVIS, M. D. E 
Perth Amboy, N. J. = 











AGENTS—"s'" = Hose Free, State size und 

color, Beautiful line direct from = moiill. 
‘.ood protits, Agents wanted, Write today, TRIPLE 
WEAR MILLS, Dept, N, 720 Chestout St, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





For Headache” 


+. ) More Than 25 Years on the Market 


Used | Wherever Heads Ache 


WwW 12 Wafers—12 Doses \ 





/ At all druggists for 26 cents 
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Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted By Margaret Sterling 


SEPTEMBER MOTTO 


‘The iron will of one stout heart shall 
make a thousand quail. A puny dwarf 
dauntlessly resolved shall turn the tide 
of battle and rally to a nobler strife the 
giants that have fled.’’ 


THE KEY 


All that I craved belonged to me, 

God held the gifts and I the key; 

He held them waiting my command, 

And yet I would not understand. 

In petulance and discontent 

Full many a wasted year was spent. 

I cried, ‘‘ How cruel is the fate 

That bids me work and weep and wait 

For things which make life worth the 
living, 

Nor rob the giver in the giving! 

A little joy, a little wealth, 

Result from toil, abundant ‘health; 

A chance to do, a chance to be’’— 

And then I looked and found the key; 

Right in my heart I carried it, 

Divinely fashioned, formed to fit 

The lock of God’s great reservoir 

Which held the things I hungered for. 

The key was Love—pure gold, acrust 

With glittering gems of faith and trust. 

It fits all doors; it turns all locks; 

It leads the way through walls and rocks; 

It lifts all bolts, unbars the gate, 

And shows us where life’s treasures wait. 

Oh! are there heights thy feet would 
press, 

Seek Love, the key to all success. 


SUCCESS 
“One night at Lady June’s’ house 
Joseph Chamberlain said to me that he 
believed any man of even moderate en- 
dowment could attain any given aim 
which he set before him with unremit- 
ting effort and enduring to the end. ‘To 
my question, ‘Why, then, do so many 
men fall short of their ambitions?’ he 
answered: ‘They come to the place where 
they turn back. They may have killed 
the dragon at the first bridge and at the 
second, perhaps even at the third, but 
the dragons are always more formidable 
the further we go, Many turn back dis- 
heartened and very few will meet the 
monsters to the end. Almost no one is 
willing to have a try with the demon at 
the last bridge; but if he does, he has 
won forever.’ ’’—Princess Lazarovich. 
THINK HAPPY THOUGHTS 
Think happy thoughts! 
Think always of the best. 
Think of the ones you love, 
whom you detest; 
Think of your victories and not your 
failures here; 
The smile that pleases, and not the hurt- 


ful sneer; 
The kindly word, and not the harsh word 


not those 


spoken; 

The promise kept, and not the promise 
broken; 

The good whom you have known, and not 
the bad; 


The happy days that were, and not the 


sad; 
Think of the rose, but not the withered 
flower; 
The beauty of the rainbow, not 
shower. 
Think happy thoughts! 


TRUST 

Do not look forward to what might 
happen to-morrow; the same everlasting 
Father who cares for you to-day will 
take care of you to-morrow and every 
day. Either He will shield you from 
suffering, or He will give you unfailing 
strength to bear it. Be at peace then, 
and put aside all anxious thoughts and 
imaginations.—St. Francis de Sales. 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


Trust thyself; Every heart vibrates to 
that one string. —E; merson. 
Let no one falter who thinks he is 
right. —Lincoln. 
There is nothing little te the really 
great in spirit. —Dickens. 
Grit makes the man, 
Want of it the chump; 
The men who win 
Lay hold, hang on, and hump. 


the 





























'“ The World Is Yours With THE WORLD BOOK” 


AT 7 stoRY 
SAND’ PICTURE 





ORGANIZED: UT | Y . 
KNOWLEDGE = 


TRADE MAAN AEGIS 


The World Book Way 


-~-makes your Geography veritable “‘trips abroad.’’ 

—makes Arithmetic a game which all understand and enjoy. 

—correlates your “Language Work’’ with every other study. 

—makes History and historical characters ‘‘live again.”’ 

—helps you to celebrate the special school days. 

—enables you to secure the interest_ and co-operation of your 
patrons. 

—in short, it shows you HOW to —s every department of 
your school work interesting and inspirational. 


It’s The World Book You Want 


‘It supplies a world of information, 
depicts a world of progress. 

It meets the needs and demands of 
the educational world in a degree no 
other work has ever attempted. 





It organizes, classifies and pictures 
the world’s ‘knowledge. 

It includes within itself the merits 
and purposes of the whole world of 
educational works, 


A $2,500,000 Prize Which Was Never Claimed 


A special prize of $100 was offered to each of 25,000 school people, or a 
grand total of $2,500,000, in order to invite comparison between ‘THE 


WORLD BOOK and other works. 

The prize was offered to any person who could suecessfully answer 90 per 
cent of 150 practical questions of everyday interest without the aid of THE 
WORLD BOOK but using in its stead any TEN works of reference. 

No one successfully claimed it. Among the works most largely used in the 


| attempts were: 


Webster’s International Dictionary 
International Encyclopaedia History of Ready Reference 
Book of Knowledge Wonder World 

List of these questions, together with answers, will be gladly sent on request. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


One of America’s leading educators recently wrote: 
“I try tokeep up todate; | read the newspapers ; I read nine or ten magazines every month; 
I read new books, I read old books, 1 never knew how uninformed | was until these 150 ques- 
tions were submitted tome. 1 could only answer about twelve of the most important ones, 
In other words, | found myself in a state of abysmal ignorance, and my sources of informa- 
tion hopelessly out of date,’”’ 





THE WORLD BOOK WAY IS THE MODERN WAY. 





M. V. O’SHEA of the University of Wisconsin, editor-in-chief. 
Assisted by 250 of America’s foremost educators. 
8 Volumes—6500 pages—5000 Illustrations. 


Here Is Evidence 


The ‘‘ Journal of Edueation,’’ Boston, A. E. Winship, editor, says of 


THE WORLD BOOK: 


“This is certainly a remarkable set of books. 
that have gone before, 

This is the first set of books of the kind that we have felt in the least inclined to recom- 
mend, but these are wholly valuable. 

There is on every page evidence df the work of masters in the 
making. There is everywhere a revelation of the scientist's exactnes 
skill of the literary expert, of devotion to education,” 


They are entirely unlike any encyclopedias 


art and science of book 
; as to fact, of the 


oo 
Free Inspection 
Have Volume I come to your desk for a 10 days’ examination. 
its own talking. See for yourself how it will serve you in your everyday 
work. 


We shall be glad to send you ABSOLUTELY FREE our prize questions | 


and answer book, Just mail the coupon. 


THE WORLD BOOK, INC., 104 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE WORLD BOOK, INC., 104 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me Volume [I for 10 days’ FREE — - - L | 
“** Answers to Prize Questions FREE - - 


UR a a ae a a aa a ag ae a a a 


Let it do | 











Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 71) 


only to believers. In the case of infant 
baptism, the child is considered ‘‘ already 
a member of the Kingdom of God.’’ As 
regards Communion, they believe that 
in the Lord’s Supper, ‘‘ He is really pres- 
ent only in the hearts of those who re- 
ceive Him.’’ 2. In full-arm movement, 
the arm and hand, with the pen, move 
as a whole; in muscular movement, the 
arm may be at rest while the muscles 
alone move the fingers and guide the 
pen. 38. It is high land between the 
headwaters of streams or rivers, caus- 
ing them to flow in different directions. 
The great watersheds of a country are 
its mountain systems; as the Rocky 
Mts., the Appalachian System, ete. 4. 
They may cause rainfall, dryness, a dif- 
ference in temperature by their altitude, 
also a difference by the rainfall of which 
they are the cause. Examples: The 
rainfall on our Pacific coast is due to 
the mountain ranges, which condense 
the moisture in the winds blowing from 
the ocean; on the eastern side of the 
mountains are the deserts. The temper- 
ate climate of Quito, S. Am., in the 
torrid zone, 1s due to its high mountain 
altitude. The greater moisture on the 
southern side of the Himalayas ‘‘ brings 
the snow line 5,000 feet lower than on 
the northern side.’’ (An answer to your 
last question has not yet been found). 
Will you please state which of these sentences is 
correct, and give the analysis of it (the conversa- 
tion had been about two roads) : 1. The north one is 
equally good, 2, The north one is equally as good. 


—\|llinois, 

The first is right. ‘‘Equally’’ in the 
other sentence is superfluous, since ‘‘as 
good’’ means equally good. The analysis 
is very simple: Subject is ‘‘one,’’ modi- 
fied by adjectives ‘‘the’’ and ‘‘north;’’ 
predicate ‘‘is;’’ 
predicate adjective), modified by adverb 
*‘equally.’’ 

Is it correct to say, “‘Aren’t I,” or “I aren't?” 

As | have heard persons who seem to think they are 
speaking correctly use this expression, | would like 
to know if it is correct.—Angora, Nebr. 
‘‘aren’t’’? is an abbreviation of 
‘fare not,’’ it could not be used correctly 
with ‘‘I.’’ People who use this expres- 
sion are probably trying to avoid the 
colloquial ‘‘aint,’’ an illiterate contrac- 
tion of ‘‘am not,’’ ‘‘are not,”’ or ‘‘is 
not;‘‘ but they do not see that they are 
falling into another error almost as 
objectionable. 


Since 


My pupils have difficulty in distinguishing de- 
pendent and independent clauses, Can you suggest 
na way to overcome this difficulty?—Elnora, N. Y. 

An independent clause will always 
make complete sense if separated from 
the rest of the sentence. A dependent 
clause is either a modifier of some word 
or words in the sentence; or else it is 
one of the principal parts of the sen- 
tence, as subject, or complement of the 
predicate. 

Please analyze the following sentence, for a 
teacher in a High School, Louisiana: “‘What per 
cent is gained by making a suit that cost $18 at 4090 
above cost and then selling it at 20% off?” 

(Note. The word ‘‘making’’ is evi- 
dently a mistake for ‘‘marking.’’) This 
is a complex-interrogative sentence. 
**Per cent,’’ used as one noun, is subject 
of principal clause; has adjective modi- 
tier ‘‘what;’’ predicate ‘‘is gained’’ is 
modified by adverb phrase ‘‘by marking 
a suit and selling it.’’ Phrase consists 
of preposition ‘‘by’’ with two objects, 
‘*‘marking,’’ ‘‘selling,’’ both participles, 
connected by ‘‘and;’’ *‘marking’’ has 
object ‘‘suit,’’? and adverb phrase modi- 
fier ‘‘at forty per cent above cost;"’ 
‘*selling’’ has object ‘‘it,’’ adverb modi- 
fier ‘‘then,’? and phrase modifier ‘‘at 
twenty per cent off.’’ Each phrase con- 
sists of preposition ‘‘a’’ with noun ob- 
ject ‘‘per cent;’’ first is modified by ad- 
jective ‘‘forty’’ and adjective phrase 
‘tabove ecost;’’ second, by adjectives 
‘‘twenty”’ and ‘‘off.’’ Dependent clause 
‘*that cost eighteen dollars’’ is modifier 
of ‘‘suit;’’ subject, ‘‘that;’’ predicate 
cost;’’ object ‘‘dollars’’ with modifier 
*‘eighteen.’’ 

Will you please give me information about the fig- 
ure on the reverse side of the 1916 dime ?—Grandon, 
Wisconsin, 

The design is symbolical of unity with 
strength, and of peace; the former repre- 
sented in the bundle of rods surrounding 
a battle-ax with blade projecting (the 
Roman ‘‘fasces’’); the latter in the 
‘*full-foliaged’’ olive branch which rests 
against the rods. 


“é 





complement ‘‘good’’ (a | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


1. Define hardpan; “plow pan;” water table; 
clay. 2. Describe the GulfStream. 3. Namethe 
principal oceau currents,—Subscriber, West Va. 

1. Hardpan is the hard stratum of 
earth lying beneath the soil. The term 
is used figuratively to mean the ‘‘firm, 
substantial, fundamental part or quality 
of anything; as the hardpan of char- 
acter, of a matter in dispute, ete.’’ (In- 
ternational Dict’y.) As ‘‘pan’’ is also 
defined as the hard stratum of earth be- 
low the soil, logically, ‘‘plow pan’’ 
should be the stratum below the plow 
furrow. ‘‘Water table’’ is a layer of 
rock or clay impervious to water, and 
therefore holding the water which flows 
through the strata above it. (Called 
also “water basin’’ and ‘‘ water bed.’’) 
Clay is a soft plastic earth, of different 
kinds, capable of being moulded by the 
hand. Clay beds exist at different levels 
in the strata, often extending for miles. 
2. This is the principal current of the 
Atlantic. It is deflected from the equa- 
torial current in the Caribbean Sea, 
passes through Florida Strait, where its 
velocity is greatest (nearly five miles an 
hour) and its temperature about 80°. 
About fifty miles wide at the narrowest, 
it gradually widens as it flows north- 
easterly along the American coast, at 
Newfoundland dividing into two cur- 
rents; one flowing eastward toward the 
Azores and coast of Morocco, the other 
washing the shores of Great Britain, 
Norway, and even the southern borders 
of Iceland and Spitzbergen. 3. The 
Gulf Stream of the Atlantic, the Kuro 
Siwo, or Japan Current, of the Pacific, 
and the Arctie currents of both oceans, 
are the principal ones north of the equa- 
tor. South of it the Brazilian and Mal- 
abar currents of the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans, and the South Equatorial Cur- 
rent of the Pacific, are the principal 
warm currents; the northward flowing 
Australian, Peruvian, and South Atlantic 
currents (the latter along Western 
Africa) are the main cold currents. 

Please inform me regarding the system of giving 

credit for home work done by grade pupils, such as 
house work, out-of-door chores, ete. I wish to know 
the number of units of credit usually required to 
earn a certificate, the kinds of work, and the amount 
necessary to earn a unit of credit.—A, E. G., Colo- 
rado. 
Reports of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation (1913-14-15) show that a similar 
credit system is employed in different 
States or towns of the same State, 
where home work is allowed or courses 
of study out of school, as music, art, the 
handierafts. In Newton, Kansas, with 
16 units for graduation, 1 of these is 
given for home or outside work (‘‘sys- 
tematic and definite honor work’’); 
with 17 units for graduation ‘‘with 
credit,’’?’ 2 are given; with 18 units 
for graduation ‘‘with honors,’’ 8 are 
given. Work consists of regular 
weekly lessons in musie (voice or in- 
strument), under approved instruction, 
4% unit per year, not to exceed 4 years; 
same credit for active membership 
in high school or approved musical 
organization, and in high school literary 
work. For steady work on farm, in 
home, store, bank, factory, ete., 14 units 
for 3 months; for china or oil painting, 
art needlework, -ete., % to 1 unit’s 
credit; on definite Bible study, 4% unit 
for each year, on certificate of 90% at- 
tendance, and examination by the school, 
or other evidence required. In Oregon 
any high school in the State may allow 
a total of 10% of credits for a university 
certificate of admission on good life, 
good spirit, and good work at home. It 
is true that most of the reports are of 
high school work, but the system of 
credits is similar for graded schools also. 
A Home Record Slip is given to each 
pupil to be filled out and returned each 
week; and the monthly school reports 
include this record, pupils being marked 
on the scale of 100 for actual work of 
not less than one-half hour a day. Items 
on the Record Slips are: work in garden, 
splitting kindlings, bringing in fuel, 
milking cow, care of horse, preparing 
meals, washing dishes, sweeping, dust- 
ing, washing, ironing, care of baby, 
etc. ; also a personal record, as of bath- 
ing, brushing teeth, sleeping with open 
windows, attending church or Sunday 
School. In addition to the credit on re- 
port cards, reward may be given at 
option of the principal for a special 
amount of time spent on useful work at 
home; as, 5 minutes a day allowed on 
each item on the personal card, 20 min- 
utes at church or Sunday school. 
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Pictures for Use in Picture Study Lessons 
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Nervous Headache 


indicates that the nerve centres 
lack phosphatic elements 





Nervous headache is adefinite symp- 
tom of nervous exhaustion. It is 
brought on by a poverty of the vital, 
phosphatic elements, without which, 
nerves and brain cannot properly 
perform their functions. The ob- 
vious way to secure relief is to re- 
place the phosphates which have 
been depleted. For this purpose, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an 
efficient preparation. It furnishes 
the phosphatic salts containing the 
same elements as those found in the 
bodily system. Non-alcoholic, free 
from habit-forming drugs, and im- 
mediately beneficial —for 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


supplies the vital phosphates 

in a form readily assimilated 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 
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Bonded 
Diamonds 


Back of every diamond purchase you make of 
usis the — of the Mass. Bonding and 
Insurance Co., (a $2,000,000 corporation) that if 
you are dissatisfied inany way with your pur- 
chase and return the article to us within 30 
days, youare absolutely protected by this strong 
Insurance Co,, vow don’t have to trust us, your 
own Insurance Certificate issued by them is 
your guarantee, 

















Send quick for our free 
Catalog 27, giving full 
details of the Insurance 
guarantee and showing 
a complete line of Dia- 
monds, Jewelry of every 
kind, Silverware, Gifts, 
Novelties. The most 
complete catalog you 
could desire. 





Diamond Ring 
$118 


Diamonds set in 
Platinum, ring 14K 
engraved Gold. 1 
large and 6 small 
Blue White Dia- 
monds, 











Be sure to send for catalog 27 
FRANK N. NATHAN CO., 
373 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Connections: Paris Amsterdam 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS OVER 27 YEARS 











Commonwealth Hotel 


(Incorporated) 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 














Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.25 
perday and up; which includes free use ot 
vublie shower baths. Nothing to equal this in 
New England. Rooms with private bath for 
$1.75 per day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $5.00 per day and up. 
Dining Room and Cafe first class. 
pean plan, 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
No Liquors Sold, Send for Booklet 


Storer E. Crafts, Gen. Mgr. 
EMBLEMS OF EVERY 


TS CLASS PINS biscaetion. +. eunalene 


7: FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors, Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM CO., %02Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 


vals on n Destroying Hair| 


. A. M., M te of Pace 


Puro. 























' as they happen to arise. 


' absolute obedience. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The First Week of School 


(Continued. from page 20) 


the fact that the study program is more 
essential and an important part of the 
former. Both programs must be def- 
inite, and both should be strictly and re- 
ligiously adhered to when satisfactorily 
completed. Iwas speaking just recently 
to a boy who complained because the 
teacher kept constantly saying, ‘‘Study 
your lesson,’’ but failed to say precisely 
what lesson. ‘The point is that every 
minute of the school day should be 
mapped out, at least in a general way, 
so that the pupils may know exactly 
what is required of them; and the teach- 
er should be on the job to see that the 
work is done. It is the teacher’s busi- 
ness to keep everybody busy every min- 
ute, with something they can do. 
Finally, the teacher will aid her disci- 


| pline by keeping the children guessing. 
| She will not make any rules, 


but she 
will deal with misdemeanors and offenses 
Her language 
must not be composed of negative 
“‘don’ts.’’ It must consist of positive 
“*do’s.”’ Whatever is said must be said 
politely, but with a tone that expects 
The less said the 
better, but what is said must be faith- 
fully executed. Teachers sometimes 
start by carrying a chip on their shoul- 
der. This is wrong. Teachers ought to 
assume everybody one hundred per cent 


' perfect until by some word or act the 


contrary is proved. ‘he knowing glance, 
the quiet manner and the natural tone 
of expression are strong barriers for 
mischievous children to penetrate. 

The teacher must then plan everything 


| around discipline, not because it is the 





| end of education, but because it is a true 
| index that everything is going well. 


The 
ideal school is self-regulating, with the 
master present but in the background. 





Color Lessons for Primary Pupils 
(Continued from page 17) 


Teacher—No, Jennie. 

Pupil—Is it the red in the American 
flag? 

Teacher—Yes, Jack, it is. 

Jack now takes the teacher’s place, 
choosing his own color and object. He 
whispers his choice to the teacher, so 
there will be no mistake. He then makes 





his statement to the class, and the game | 


goes on. 


VI. The purpose of this game is to | 


associate the proper color with common 
objects not present to the eye, and to 
stimulate the imagination. The teacher 
may say, ‘‘Let us form a rainbow of 
flowers. Think of some flower and be 
ready to tell what flower you are.’’ The 
pupils take a minute to think, then the 
teacher calls for all the red flowers and 
places them in a group. Likewise the 
other five colors are grouped. 

Now have every child tell what he is. 

John—I am a red rose. 

Susie—I am a red geranium. 

Mary—I am a red carnation. 

Jim—I am an orange-colored nastur- 
tium. 

Dick—I am an orange-coiored sweet 


ea. 
Martha—I am a yellow pansy. 
Harry—I am a= green Jack-in-the- 
pulpit. 
Clara—I am a blue forget-me-not. 
Don—I am a violet larkspur. 
Another day we may use fruits instead 
of flowers. Or combine fruits and flow- 
ers in the same rainbow. 


This work leads up to the study of au- 
tumn foliage. In the mountain states 
we have the shades of violet in the at- 
mosphere added to the autumnal glory. 

The glorious sunsets also are worthy 
of notice, and once their eyes are opened, 
the little tots will become very enthu- 
siastic in discovering for themselves 
beautiful colorings. 


The children will appreciate the fol- 
lowing verse— 

Sing a song of autumn leaves, 
Floating lightly down; 

Sing of all their charming tints, 
From crimson gay to brown; 

Sing of asters tall and fair, 
Sing of goldenrod, 

Sing of elfin acorn cups, 
A-strewing all the sod. 





Organ Music for Children 


In all the cities and larger towns of 
the United States there are hundreds 
and thousands of boys and girls who 
never hear good music. If they hear 
musi¢e at all, it is of the ragtime or 
vaudeville type or the mechanical music 
of the moving picture theaters. Some 
of them hear and join in the Sunday 
School songs to the accompaniment of 
small organ or piano. Of musie that ap- 
peals to the best of their emotions, that 
stirs the soul and helps to form good 
taste in music, they hear little or none. 
Many of these children live amid the 
ugliness and squalor of the slums, where 
there is little to appeal to, and help form 
the sense of beauty and grandeur in light 
and color, form and space. Yet, in these 
same towns and cities are scores and 
hundreds of costly churches, beautiful 
and attractive in the vaulting of their 


ceilings, in the tinting of their walls and | 


the colors of their windows, and impres- 
sive in their spaciousness. 


its wide range of tone and its possibili- 
ties of harmonies which stir the soul to 
its depths and may help toward forming 
better tastes and nobler ideals. But 
these churches remain closed and the 
organs silent while the children work in 
the mills or play in the alleys and their 
souls starve unconsciously. 

Why should not every church in which 
there is a good organ and which has a} 
competent organist open its doors freely | 
to children between the ages of eight or 
nine to seventeen or eighteen for one hour 
every week at such time as may be most 
convenient for the largest number of the 
children within its reach, and arrange for 
its organist to render for the children 


In almost | 
every church there is a great organ with | 


the best music in his best style? Some- | 
times the organ music might be varied | 


by orchestra and singing, but it should 
never partake of the nature of a lesson 
for the children. It should never appear 
to be in any way didactic, nor should 
any music low or trashy in its nature be 
included in the program. ‘The music 
period should never be more than an 
hour. 
tor the young people. The older people 
should of course be admitted, but as the 
guests of the children. Children should 
be permitted to come and go quietly. 
If ushers are provided to help them find 
seats, there will be little danger of their 
becoming noisy or disorderly. All chil- 
dren, the poor and rich alike, should be 
invited and made to feel welcome. They 
should not be expected to dress for the 
oceasion. There should be about the oc- 
easion no formality that might tend to 
keep any children away. It should be 
easy for newsboys, messenger boys, shop 
girls, boys and girls from the mills, and 
children at play on the street to go im- 
mediately from their occupations, listen 
to the music for all or a portion of the 
hour, and return directly again to their 
occupations or play.—P. P. Claxton, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education. 


An Old Philadelphia School 


There was a schoolmaster in Philadel- 
phia before the Revolution who did not 
like to beat his pupils as other masters 
of that time did. Whena boy behaved 
badly, he would take his switch and stick 
it into the back of the boy’s coat collar 
so that the switch should rise above his 
head in the air. He would then stand 
the boy up ona bench in sight of the 
school, in order to punish him by mak- 
ing him ashamed. 

This schoolmaster’s name was Dove. 
If any boy was not at school in time, the 
master would send a committee of five 
or six of the scholars to fetch him. One 
of this committee carried a lighted lan- 
tern, while another had a bell in his 
hand. ‘The tardy scholar had to march 
down the street in broad daylight with 
a lantern to show him the way and a boy 
ringing the school bell to let him know 
that it was time for him to be there. 

One morning Mr. Dove slept too late, 
or forgot himself. The boys made up a 
committee to bring the teacher to school. 
They took the lantern and the bell with 
them. Mr. Dove said they were quite 
right. He took his place in the proces- 
sion, and the people saw Schoolmaster 
Dove taken to school late with a lantern 
and a bell.—Hdward Faaleston. 


The program should be arranged | 
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STyle DOOK for 
y ere 
Patriotic 
Women 


“Dress better than ever, for less money!” 


This is the ringing message from 
Mrs. Vernon Castle to America’s Pat- 
riotic Women, in the ‘‘Castle Edition’’ of 
Philipsborn’s Style Book for Fall and Winter. 


We have placed our tremendous 
purchasing power behind the Castle idea 
of Better Styles and Greater Economy. The results 
are wonderful styles of exquisite beauty, priced ex- 
tremely low. Send a postal quickly for the beau- 
tiful Free Style Book and see the sensational 


savings on everything you need, 


Silk Poplin Dress # 


1X 6600—This Faille Silk Poplin 
dress is the greatest val- 
ue Philipsborn’s or any 
other house in the 
world ever offered. 
If you do not agree, 
return it—your money 
will be refunded instantly. 
It’s a latest 1917 Fall model, 
new straight front effect, 
beautiful demi-flare skirt. 
Fashionable shades of 
Black, Navy Blue or 
Plum, all with white 
silk « “oll: ur and cuffs 
Price prepaid, $3.49, 


Big Savings | 
Waists, $ .49 Up 
Skirts, $1.98 “ 
Hats, $49" 
Shoes, $.49“ 
Every thing for 
Misses’, Junior, 
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bed- rock prices 


Quick 


Shipment 
Our 3 - Hour 
Service in- 
sures quick 
delivery. 
MONEY 
BACK jf 
if you are F 
not de- § 
lighted 
with the 
style 
and value. 
We Pay Express 
and Postage 
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National Education Association 
Meeting 
(Continued from page 66) 


clarify our notions, but they have also 
fixed us in our opinions, strengthened 
our conservatism, and unduly empha- 
sized differences. We need now to open 
our minds to new needs, to let go some 
of our conservatism, and to place a 
mighty emphasis upon fundamental like- 
nesses. 

‘*In a country like ours where saving 
has been unnecessary, keenness of wit 
and an ability to profit by failure have 
been fairly good substitutes for system- 
atic training and scientific knowledge. 
The rapid increase of our population, the 
higher plane of living expected and de- 
manded of our citizens, the increasing 
complexity of modern life, the demands 
of our allies upon us in the present crisis, 
and the part that we must play at the 
close of the war in the remaking of the 
world, all unite to give American edu- 
cation an opportunity and to place upon 
it a greater responsibility. If education 
accepts its opportunity and assumes its 
responsibility, there must be co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation.—Robert J. Aley, 
Pres. of University of Maine. 

The Strength of Our Educational System 

‘‘We realize as never before that we 
must prevent waste, and the greatest 
waste in the world is the waste of human 
talent. Our motto in the crisis hitherto 





has been, ‘School as usual.’ Hereafter 


it must be ‘School as unusual!’ The 
great outstanding strength in our educa- 
tional system is the teacher.’’—Supt. L. 
R. Alderman, Portland, Oregon. 


Democracy Needs Better Physical 
Education 


‘*Asanursery of democracy the Ameri- 
can school never had an equal. Asa 
training for the actual duties of life it 
might do a great deal better. We must 
give our young people a great deal better 
quality of physical education. It is our 
shame that half the young men examined 
for the Army and Navy are rejected be- 
cause of physical defects.—Carrol G. 
Pearse, Pres. Milwaukee State Normal 
School. 


Dollar Patriotism Scored 


*‘‘We of the Atlantic coast have the 
war brought to our attention in this re- 
gard a great deal more vividly than you, 
living on the Pacific slope. Over fifty 
per cent of the boys and girls living on 
the southeastern coast of America, be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen years, 
are compelled to work. On the Pacific 
coast about eight per cent of the boys 
between these ages and two per cent of 
the girls have to labor. 

**Three-fourths of the child labor in 
America is employed on farms, and as 
regards this labor there has been little 
if any investigation until recently. Yet 
the first thing these so-called patriots do 
is to seize the opportunity to coin our 
children into dollars by endeavoring to 
pass laws closing schools so that the chil- 
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dren may be sent out to the farms.’’— 
Katharine D. Blake. 


Cause Youth to Think 


**Let the teachers of America join 
in the study of an American language 
broader, deeper, richer than anything we 
now use, which will cause the youth under 
their instruction to think beyond that 
which can be easily taken in as the 
speaker pours it forth. 

**Let us not hope to save science from 
materialism by mixing with it some of 
the humanities, some of the arts, some 
of the classics; but let us teach the sci- 
ences and mechanic arts in contemplation 
of, and with the upward searching thrill 
of the great unknown forces back of 
them—the heavenly power that lies back 
of them—assured that these will con- 
tribute to the life and the happiness and 
the fulness of the people in this and all 
other countries. 

**Let us be content with no plan of 
education not aimed at all minds, but 
only witha theory and a practice of edu- 
cation consistent with the theory and 
ideals of our democracy.’’—Ella Flagg 
Young. 


Democracy Is a Body of Ideals 


‘‘Armies and navies and aeroplanes 
alone cannot make the world safe for 
truth; and the world cannot be safe for 
democracy until it is safe for truth. De- 
mocracy isa body of ideals. Its last cit- 
adel of refuge from the enemy therefore 
must be an institution dedicated to the 
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conservation of ideals. 
tion is the school. 

“*Thousands of the yoting men of Amer. 
ica are now on their way from the ujj. 
versities to the front trenches of the fight 
for ideals. We are giving the best we 
have. Some of them will never return 
That will be a loss beyond the power of 
imagination, but it will be a greate 
tragedy if, while they are dying at the 
front, we who are entrusted with the 
conservation of National ideals fail to qo 
our part in making the world safe for 
democracy. Weshall fail unless we make 
our schools and universities safe places 
for continuing—even under stress of war 
—to inculcate the principles for which 
we went to war. For what shall it profit 
us if we gain the whole world for demoe. 
racy and thereby lose the soul of demoe. 
racy?’’—Dr. Wm. T. Foster, President of 
Reed College, Oregon. 


Officers for 1918 


President—Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
State Superintendent of Public Instrue. 
tion, Denver, Colo. 


Such an instity. 


Secretary—J. W. Crabtree, President. 


State Normal School, River Falls, Wis, 
Treasurer—A. J. Matthews, President 
State Normal School, Tempe, Ariz. 


Headquarters in Washington 


The future headquarters of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be 
Washington, D. C. By this move the 
Association has apparantly made a wise 
choice and one which will increase its 
standing and influence. 
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THE BLUE BOOK 
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F. A. Owen Pubtishing Company, 











All Together 


Biue Bells of Scotland, The 

Blue-Eved Mary 

Bull-Dog, The 

Cana Little Child Like Me 

Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

Come With Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Evening Beli, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Mow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

Good Morning to You 


Jingle, Bells 
Juanita 


Lilly Dale 


Lord, 


My Bonnie 
My Maryland 





Jn the Gloaming 

If You Havea Pleasant Thought 
I Think, When I Read 

Jesus Loves Me 


Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kathleen Mavourneen 

Kind Words Can Never Die 
Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 


Long, Long Ag 

Dismiss Us 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 


My Old Kentucky Home 


Oh, Broad Land 
SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


+. 93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


y | Postage ic percopy extra. 120rmorecopiessent 
FAVORITE SONGS j prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 
~~ HIS is without question the finest collection 

and greatest value given in any song book 

at the 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 

Every person should be familiar with the old 
favorite and popular songs and the principal ob- 
ject in publishing this inexpensive book is to 
make it possible for every pupil in every school 
to sing and learn these songs. 


No matter what other song books your school may be 
using, you need the Blve Book of Favorite Songs for the 
reason that it contains many desirable selections not found 
in any Other one book and the cost is so small that the 
question of “How to get them” Cannot possibly be a barrier. 


rice. Over two million copies have 


Dansville, N. Y 8 4 e 

—— The excellence of the songs contained in this book Will be 

: immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents 

printed below. A History of many of the songs is given which feature adds greatly to the in- 
terest and helpfulness of the book, 

The size of the book is 534x 8% inches, It is well printed on good paper and is bound in 

strong enameled covers. 

A specimen copy (sent ts yg for 6 cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value 

which is offered in this book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy ald thie 

very low price makes this possible. The teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 or more 


copies Can Obtain the books at the net rate of 5 cents per copy prepaid. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Good Night, Ladies 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
Old Black Joe 


Amerion Hail, Columbia 

America, the}Beautitul Happy Greeting to All Old Folks at Home 

Aunie Laurie Hark, the Herald Angels Sing Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Auld Lang Syne Heart Bowed Down, The Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The Holy, Holy, Holy Quilting Party, The 

sattle Hymn of the Republic Home, Sweet Home Robin Adair 

Bell Doth Toll, The Hop, Hop, Hop Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds How Can I Leave Thee ? Scenes That Are Brightest 


Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Soldier’s Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Summer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweet and Low 

There’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

‘To the Friends We Love 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

Twinkle, Little Star 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting To-night 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, for the Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodie 


“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING’’ 


‘The Golden B 


|| , Ae Golden Book 


Song Books 


for Schools 











Motion Song- 


postpaid. 
chaser, 


ook of Favorite Songs 
128 Pages—Over 160 Selections 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occasion. 
It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities, 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The Blue ; 

k of Favorite Songs’ and the following in addition : 

Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, The Barefoot Boy, The Bees, Christmas Carol, A 
Christmas Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, College Days, A 
Commencement Hymn, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Four Part Round), Fair Harvard, 
Follow Me, Full of Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Gone are 
the Days, Graduation Song, Hai! to the Chief, Hallelujah Chorus, God Bless Our 
Native Land, Hand Exercise Song, Harrow Marches Onward, He, Ho, Vacation 
Days are Here, I cannot Sing the Old Songs, Illinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lever 
of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Keller’s American Hymn, 
Largo, Last Night the Nightingale Woke Me, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, 
Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching 
Through Georgia, March of the Men of Harlech, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, 
Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, 
ss Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, Thank We All, Our God, 
Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, 
Raise Your Hands, Revolutionary ‘'ea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson Crusoe, Safely ‘Through Another Week, Sail- 
ing, Singing in the Rain, The Snow-Bird, Softly Now the Light of Day, Song of Peace, Sound the Loud ‘Vimbrel, 
Speed Away, ‘The Spring (Round), The Stars and Stripes, The Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Try, Try 
Again, Wake, and ‘lune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and 1 Were Young, Maggie, 
The Whip-poor-will Song, Woodman, Spare That ‘Tree, Years of Peace. ' 
PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; twoor more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen. 





Weaver’s School Songs 


use, 


$1.50 per dozen. 


the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 


Patriotic Songs 


songs. 


Happy Days 


singab 
book, viz: “If You 











Home,” ete. 


STEELE’S 
PRIMARY 
SONGS 


$1.50 per dozen. 



































By T. B. Weaver, 
Fz opening and closing of schools, special days and general school 
Every song in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver’s own school before it 
was permitted to form a part of this book, The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15c. 


Ye Merry Tunes For Ye Modern Lads and Lasses 


cellent selections for general use, also for special days. Words are sensible and full of life while 
64 pages, 


A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
‘ the contents comprise 36 titles among which are ‘‘America,”’ “‘Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” Marching Through Georgia,”’ “Dixie Land,” ““Home, Sweet Home,”’ 

Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,”’ “Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” “Yan- 
kee Doodle,” Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish Nationa) Airs, and many others. 
48 pages substantially bound, Price, 10c, $1.00 per dozen. 


By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, and several 
, pages of ‘Gems of Thought” and ResponsiveScripture 
Readings. 64 pages in all. Every song has been tried and found g00: 

+ Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price of the 
Love Your Mother; The School 
House on the Hill; When All the Singers Get 
| Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain 
It pleases wherever used. 
notes. Bound in strong paper covers. Price, 15c. 


Steele’s Primary Songs 


for little ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; How to 
Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and 
Jill; Little Bo-Peep; Marching Song; 
Times One; Snow Song; 
The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom, The Piper’s Son; 
Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.’? Just the books you want to 
enliven you school work, 


DANSVILLE,N. Y. 


A new and choice collection of Songs for 


Popular new song 
book; contains ex- 


Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


and, 


Shaped 


Seventy-two 
charming songs 


Seven 
Somewhere Town; 





Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 
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Teaching Children to Love to Read 
and Spell 


(Continued from page 46) 


requisite to develop this power, the Lewis 

Story Method gives a systematic course 

jn phonics and word building with which 

every teacher of reading and spelling 
should be familiar. 

This course is arranged in thirty con- 
secutive units. Each unit teaches some 
essential phonic fact or principle which 
js reviewed and applied in the next unit. 
The work of each unit prepares so thor- 
oughly for the next that in six to ten 
weeks the beginner easily develops a 
reading vocabulary of six hundred to 
one thousand words; and long before the 
end of the first year he becomes an in- 
dependent reader. 

The Story Method also solves all the 
problems of spelling. It trains the eye 
to get a perfect image of the eye words, 
and it trains the ear to detect each con- 
sonant sound and to recognize each vowel 
sound as open or closed, while the child’s 
knowledge of phonics enables him to 
refer each sound to the letter used to 
represent it. 

One training teacher, after using the 
method eighteen weeks, made the fol- 
lowing test. She had printed on sepa- 
rate sheets these stories which the chil- 
dren had never read or heard: ‘‘Peter 
and Nanny,’’ and ‘‘The Ant and the 
Snow,’’ from the Edson-Laing Reader, 
Book One; ‘‘The Star,’’ from the Aldine 
First Reader ; ‘‘ The Dog in the Manger,”’ 
from the Art Literature Reader, Book 
Qne; **The Cat and the Mouse,’’ from 
the Reading Literature Series, Book One; 
“The Man, the Boy and the Donkey,”’’ 
from the New Century Reader, Book 
Two, 

Without any preparation each pupil 
was handed a ecard and given time for a 
single silent reading. The cards were 
then taken up and each pupil went to 
the front and told in his own words 
without the least hesitation what he had 
read. 

The training teacher who used .the 
Lewis Story Method reported that the 
experienced teachers who were attend- 
ing the summer session pronounced this 
the best class they had ever heard in 
first grade reading. 

‘hese are some of the books read in 
class during the eighteen weeks: Pro- 
gressive Road to Reading, Book One; 
Free and Treadwell First Reader; Wide 
Awake First Reader; Aldine First Read- 
er; Riverside First Reader and selections 
from Aldine Second Reader; Howe Sec- 
ond Reader; Free and ‘lreadwell Second 
Reader, and from Wide Awake Second 
Reader ; 

One of these pupils after eighteen 
weeks spelled correctly the following 
words: happy, duty, mansion, mingle, 
jingle, victory, glory, frighten, lighten- 
ing, addition. 

One class that was taught by the Lewis 
Story Method in a suburb of Boston, at 
the end of the first year could spell cor- 
rectly nearly two hundred words, and 
had completed twenty-two books, many 
of which were second grade books; while 
another teacher using the method had 
her class complete twenty-four books, 
seven of them being second readers and 
two being third readers. 

But to be able to read and spell is not 
enough. The child should be made to 
love to read and spell, and he should be 
made to love school. The Story Method 
solves this problem also, by enabling the 
teacher to get his attention through pleas- 
ure. To make the child love school the 
teacher must win him at the very begin- 
ning. Todo this she must interest him in 
something, and since children are always 
interested in appropriate stories and 
play, the Story Method teaches every- 
thing through story and play. And since 
children are very fond of endowing inan- 
imate things with life, and of indulging 
in mimicry, the vowels are personified 
as fairies and the consonants as dwarfs. 


The Lewis Story Method Manual, the Story Meth- 
od Seat Work, the Story Method Phonic Cards and 
Vowel Equivalent Cards, with about two hundred 
and twenty drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
make an equipment that every teacher should have, 

All who are interested in the Story Method or in 
doing better work in teaching reading and spelling 
niay secure complete information by addressing the 
author, G. W. Lewis, 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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Education for the Country’s Needs 


When the war is over there will be 
made upon us such demands for men and 
women of knowledge and training as 
have never before come to any country. 
There will be equal need for a much 
higher average of general intelligence 
for citizenship than has been necessary 
until now. The world will have to be 
rebuilt and American college men and 


women must assume a large part of the | 
In all international affairs we | 


task. 





must play a more important part than | 


we have in the past. 


For years we must | 


feed our own industrial population and | 
a large part of the population of Western | 


and Central Europe. We must readjust 


our industrial and social and civic life | 


and institutions. We must extend our 
foreign commerce. We must increase 
our production to pay our large war debts 
and to carry on all the enterprises for 
the general welfare which have been 
begun but many of whch will be retarded 
as the war continues. China and Russia, 
with their new democracies and their 
new developments which will come as a 
result, will need and ask our help in many 
ways. England, France, Italy, and the 
Central Powers will all be going through 
a process of reconstruction and we should 


be ready to give them generously every | 
possible help. Their colleges and uni- | 


versities are now almost empty. Their 
older students, their recent graduates, 
and their younger professors are fighting 
and dying in the trenches, or are already 


dead; as are many of their older scien- | 


tifie and literary men, artists, and others 
whose work is necessary for the enlarge- 
ment of the cultural and spiritual life 
and for all that makes for higher civil- 
ization. For many years after the war 
is over some of these countries will be 
unable to support their colleges and uni- 
versities as they have supported them 
in the past. America must come to the 
rescue. We must be ready to assume all 
theresponsibilities and perform thorough- 
ly and well all the duties that will come 
to us in the new and more closely related 
world which will rise out of the ruins of 
the old world which is now passing away 
in the destruction of the war. To what 
extent and how well we may be able to 
do this will depend upon you young men 
and women who are this year graduating 


from our high schools and upon those | 


who will follow in the next few years to 
a larger degree than upon any other like 
number of people.’”’"—P. P. Claxton. 





What Is Patriotism ? 


hat is patriotism? Patriotism is love 
for your country and to show your love 
you should sacrifice something. If a boy 
had a ball diamond in his back yard he 
would have to sacrifice it to have a gar- 
den. A garden represents love for your 
country and also patriotism. If a boy 
was used to going to parks of an evening 
after school, it would be sincere patri- 
otism for him to have a garden to tend.' 
Don’t just hoist a flag, but do something 
to help the situation our country is in. 


Try to make two potatoes out of every | 
Do not say ‘‘I sure am | 


one you see. 


patriotic, I put my flag up at sunrise . 
every morning and take it down at sun- | 


set,’’ unless you have really done some- 
thing. Don’t even sing ‘* America,’’ un- 
til you have a patch of potatoes or car- 
rots or something to help the nation out 
of its tight place.~Written by Ralph 
Nelson, a pupil of the Washington School, 
Indianapolis, the teacher certifying that 
the child received no help. 





Canning Tomatoes and Peaches 
(Continued from page 54) 


minutes. Remove from the water, seal 
the jar and invert until cool. ‘Test the 
jar to seeif the sterilization is complete, 
then wrap in paper and store the product. 

The single-period, cold-pack method of 
canning insures satisfactory results when 
used with nearly all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Every teacher who undertakes to help 
in this great national problem will feel 
more than repaid by the enthusiasm and 
interest which will spring from her boys 
and girls as a result of her efforts, as 
well as by the feeling of helpfulness 
which she herself will receive from hav- 
ing done her ‘‘bit’’ in this practical way. 











No. 523. Hand Decorated Solid Mahogany 














: Nut Set, consisting of large bowl, six individ- fs 
an vide» Sane me 5 ng share ual bowls, silver plated anvil and hammer, $6 00 tw 
bound edges. loeteies” S wait An extremely useful and pretty set. ° vue No. 300. Solid 10K 
poe oo oe ih = No, 524. Same set without hand decoration $5.00 Gold Pendant, sap- 
“ co aster, scissors hire, seed arls and 
and tweezers. Measures closed ; | pa By py 5 aed dai . , 
7'ax4'%4x1'4 inches. An ex- = eet which gong of 
tremely useful article our most popu- 
for the soldier or sailor. $3.00 lar Pavan | $1 50 











No. 108. Pink Sap- 
phire Solitaire Ring, 





fancy pierced Solid 10K No. 517. “Miss Dusty’? Feather Duster, 
Gold mounting. A very with hand painted handle and wire for hanging. A 
rich looking ring. Please dainty little duster, made especially forlight work 
state ring size and small corners. Packed in gift box 

3 when ordering, $4.00 with hand painted card, «+ - - - $1.00 


No. 503. Needle Protectors = 
for crochet or knitting needles, 
Protectors are of wood, handpaint- 
ed to represent Uncle Sam, joined 
by elastic which makes them ad- 
justable to any length nee- $ 65 
dle. A very useful novelty, @ ¢ 











No. 325. Solid 10K Gold Bar Pin set with ame- 


thyst. A new style bar pin at an interesting price, - 


Shop Early--- the 
“Baird-North Way” 


Uncle Sam is calling upon us 
to conserve our strength, our 
time and our resources—but he 
cautions us not to hoard, for 
the safety of the business 
structure which is so important 
in these troublesome days. 


$2.00 








No. 315. Genuine Cameo, white figure on 
brown background, set in engraved 10K Solid !Gold 
mounting. In the present market this is a $5 00 
wonderful bargain. - ° 





Make a little more time to 
give Uncle Sam by shopping 
the ‘‘Baird-North Way.’”’ Save 
your strength by shopping at 
home with our catalogue—do- 
ing away with the tiresome 
hours in the crowded city stores. 


| eee wee 


No. 713. Khaki Pocket Photo Frame for 
photos 4x2'» inches. Glass front to protect $ 50 
pictures, Fits very snugly in the pocket. ° 
No. 714, Same style and size,to hold 4 photos $1.00 


Make your money go farther 
this Christmas by availing 
yourself of our low prices— 

prices which we have safe- 
and yellow.” Please specily color desived, - $4.90 | guarded in the ever-changing 
: metal markets. ( 

‘*The Baird-North Way’’ 
means a saving of money—but 
it does not mean a sacrifice of 
quality. 





No. 525. Flower Bowl and Holder in light 


blue glazed glass with blue bird. A new and hand- 








No. 527. Black Silk Umbrella Tag packed Send the corner coupon TO- 






























in —— gift box. An article of every $ 30 
day usefulness at a very reasonable price. ° DAY for our 200 page catalogue 
H of Diamonds, Watches, Jew- 
? . 
elry, Leather Goods, Novelties, 
, ~ <a Toiletware, Tableware, ete. 
‘ Every article is guaranteed to 
satisfy you or we will refund 
your money. We guar- 
antee free, safe 
- and prompt pe 
delivery. ae" 
are, Q.\ 
gene 
Gentlemen: 
en . Please send me 
‘3 oii REE without obliga- 
ad ts=_ ..- “agit © tion your 200 page cat- 
ate nro” alogue, containing 10,000 
No. 324. Solid 10K Green Gold LaValliere |" ® articles of jewelry and gifts. 
set with sapphire, pearls and seed pearls. Chain is 
15 — ern pry = a — We are offer- Name owecccccccccccccnseccecceuscescecececccecesecsescss e 
x this cle at ¢z 2 - argai 
“ghar eaten eect Uf Ye 
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COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 




















5¢ a Copy 








The grading is necessarily el 


true of the titles in the second, third and‘ fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from A‘sop 
"28 More Fables from Ajsop 
‘29 Indian Myths—Aush 
140 Nursery Tales— Zavylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People--Part II 
‘30 Story of a Sunbean—JA//er 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Term Primer—JJaguire 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen— Zavvi) 
#24 Stories from Grimm—Zay/os 
36 Little Red Riding Hood —A’ei/es 
37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Aevle: 
38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
‘3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
ag Little Wood Friends—.Vavne 
jo Wings and Stings—//ali/aa 
41 Story of Wool —A/ayue 
12 Bird Stories from the 
History and Biography 
'43 Story ofthe Mayflower—JlcCahe 
15 Bovhoodof Washington—Aviles 
204 Boyhood of Lincoin—Aestes 
Literature 
72 Bow-Wow and 
1§2 Child’s Garden 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— Cranston 
220 Story of the Christ Child 
62 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Sw//h 


Mayuire 


Poets 


Mew-Mew 
of Verses— 


4268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 

4269 Four Wittle Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 

‘270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 


Vacation—. Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader— Jag uiie 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
36 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
17 Greek Myths—AVingensmith 
j8 Nature Myths—JVe/ca// 
50 Reynard the Fox—/iesé 
‘102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
"146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Suu Myths—Rertes 
175 Norse Legends, I—Aevsler 
176 Norse Legends, Il—A’eries 
‘177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—IMcCabe 
Nature and Industry 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Jayne 
51 Story of Flax—Mavue 


52 Story of Glass—//anson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mavyue 
#133 Aunt Martha’s Cornér Cup- 


board—PartI. 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner 
board—Part III. Story of 
Currants and Honey 


Story of Tea and 


Ayo 
137 


Cup- 
Rice, 


‘203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*y Story of Washingtou—Avi/es 


7 Story of Longtellow—JAleCa hy 
at Story of the Pilgrims—/owess 
44 Famous Kariy Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Aash 

54 Story of Columbus— J/ceCadbe 

55 Story of Whittier—A-Cahe 

57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Aush 
*s9 Story of the Boston Tea Party 

oo Children of the Northland’ 
#o2 Children of the South Lands— 

I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands 
It (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)— MWe Fee 

‘64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Sakes 

65 Child Life in the Colonies 
II (Peunsylvania)—Aakes 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


#66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Bakes 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
*6g Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—J/cCabe 
70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—/arrs 
164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home, (Nos. 764, 705,760. a00¢ 
the stovics from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andicws) 
167 Famous Artists — I — Landseet 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
5S Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
‘or Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
7 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—f/aron 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal—McKane ~ 
76 Story of Wheat—/alifax 


and 


and 


Alice 


*>> Story of Cotton—Avown 


the addition of many new titles each year. 

pages; well printed, with strong attractive 
Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Indus- 
tries and Literature. The list printed below contains many new titles. 
astic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and belowas to the one to which they are assigned, : This is particularly 
? for the most part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above. 


*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Gvimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 


| #92 Animal Life in the Sea—A/clee 


#93 Story of Silk—Brown 

*o4 Story of Sugar—Aellcr 

406 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 

and Cocoa)—Arown 

*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 

263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*o83 Stories of Time—ush 
History and Biography 

*16 Explorations of the Northwest 

So Story of the Cabots—McAride 
Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
Story of Nathan Hale—J/cCabe 
Story of Jefferson—J/cCabe 
Story of Bryant—McFee 
Story of Robert E.lee—A/cKane 
Story of Canada—A/cCabe 
Story of Mexico—McCabe 
Story of Robert Louis Steven- 

sou—Aush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 

Story of Grant—McKane 
Story of Steam—JA/cCabe 
Story of McKinley—A/chride 
Story of Dickens—Smith 


97 
*Q5 
*oo 
100 
101 
105 
Frob 
107 


*I41 
*144 
*145 

157 





*179 


Story of the Flag—Aaker 


aper covers. .They include 





| 


The Instructor Literature Series [==> 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school, 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially y : i 
| room. ‘This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being 


It contains, in addition to many standard 
prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the school- 
improved and strengthened by 
Each book has 32 or more 


——— 
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*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Gi7tfis 

4247 The Chineseand Their Country 

#285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 

*74 Four More Great Musicians 

#116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aush 

“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*188 Story of Napoleon—Aush 


*18g Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Ha//ock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gal- 


breath 

Story of Belgium—G7/fis 
Story of Wheels—Bush 
Story of Slavery— Booker T, 
Washington 
Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—Bauskete 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 

511 Story of Illinois—Smith 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—Alcfvee 

515 Story of Kentucky—ubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinuner, 


*266 
267 
*256 





hands of your pupils. 


Story of the Flag 

Story of Washington 
Story of Lincoln 
American Naval Heroes 
Story of Patrick Henry 
Story of Nathan Hale 
Story of Grant 
Speeches of Lincoln 





Stories of Heroism 

Stories of Courage 

Story of Thomas Jefferson 
Story of William McKinley 
The Boston Tea Party 
Patriotic Stories 

History in Verse 

Heroes of the Revolution 
Story of Franklin 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUME PATRIOTIC LIBRARY 


The following books selected from the Ixsrrucror Lrrerarure Series are stories of prominent 
persons and important events connected with American History, all tending to teach lessons of 
patriotism and service to one’s country. This is a particularly good time to place these in the 


The Man Without a Country 
Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill 
Stories of the Revolution—Part I 
Stories of the Revolution—Part Il 
Stories of the Revolution—Part III 
Famous Early Americans 
Webster’s Bunker Hill Address 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses and 
First Inaugural 


The 25 volumes in limp cloth binding, put up in cléth covered box, $2.50. 
The same books in strong paper covers, without box, $1.25. 











Price 5 Cents Each. 
The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are supe 

plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10¢ per copy. 


‘12g Conquestsof Little Plant People 
136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks I—AVc#ce 
Isr Stories of the Stars—A/cfee 
205 Kyes and No Eyes and The 

Three Giants 
History and Biography 
‘5s Story of Lincolu—Rezler 

#56 Indian Children Tales—ABush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 

*>g A Little New Engtand Viking 

Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 

2 Story of Daniel Boone—Rezter 
*83 Story of Printing—A/cCabe 
*S4 Story of David Crockett—Rezler 

85 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 

*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 

and Kdison)—Faris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Aash 
S89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*91 Story of Kugene Field—A/cCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington aud Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 

*248 Makers of European History 

Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 

fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 





‘111 Water Babies  (Abridged)- 
Aingsley 
159 Litthe Lame Prince (Cond.) 


Mutlock 
‘i71 ‘Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
4172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 


‘i173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
t95 Night before Christinas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 


Stories (Any Grade) 

‘201 Alice’s First Adventures 
Wonderland—Cazioll 

‘202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Caiso// 


Postage, 1 Cent 


in 


< 








per copy extra, 
Introduction Offer: 
(F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


#185 
190 
191 

*217 


Story of the First Crusade 
Story of Father Hennepin 
Story of LaSalle—Mc&hride 
Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc/ve 
2ig Little Stories of Discovery 
—Halscy 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
+265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hazwthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridau’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—/Awing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
#234 Poems Worth Knowinug—Book 
(I—Intermediate—fu von 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Aacdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and = Stories 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
“109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—A/c lee 
249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 
Geography 
*114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (Lonu- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
“tig Great Kuropean Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 
*168 Great EKuropean, Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Aush 


the Golden River 





AN 
| HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Story of Missouri—Picice 

Story of Nebraska—J/ears 

Story of NewJersev-Hulchinson 

Story of Ohio—Galbreain 

Story of Pennsylvania—A/larch 

Story of ‘Tennessee—Overall 

542 Story of Utah— }oung 

546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 

547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 

Literature 

*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

*11 Rip Van Winkle—/ ving 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rv- 
wg 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Asown 

*24 ‘Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne + 

#25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 

*26 The Minotaur—Hazwthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s  ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 ‘Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 

*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Irousides, and other poems) 

#122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 


523 
*525 
*528 

533 
*536 
*540 


and 


161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 


Snowflakes—Hazwthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawtlhorne 
“arr The Golden Fleece—//avethoine 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—ickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
+264 The Story of Don Quixote-Aush 
277 Thrift Stories—Ben7. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Sw/th 








SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
+14 EKvangeline—Loueg/fcliow + 
*15 Snowbound—JWahiilicr + 
#20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawtlhorne 
123 Selections from Wordswor'|i 
(Ode on Immortality, We ar 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, et: 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 
125 Selections from ‘The Merchast 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—/allock 
“149 Man Without a Country, T!< 
—Hale + 
“192 Story of Jean Valjean—Gray: 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Bool. 
—hvng 
196 The Gray Champion-//awiho) 
213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore 
Selected 
214 More’ Selections 
Sketch Book—/rving 
#216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from 
peare—Selected 
¥231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Boo}, 


from = the 


Shake 


IlI—Grammar—favon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the iad — Churc/ 
(Cond.) 


*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond.) 

Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 

The Battle of Waterloo—A/ugu 
Story of ‘The Talisman’ (Scott) 
—Weekes 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 

(Cooper)—A bridged—lWeckes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hetlig 
261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inu 
—Long fellow 
Nature 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries—/VZlsox 
*279 ‘The True Story of the Mau in 
the Moon—/Vilson 
EIGHTH YEAR 

Literature 

"17 Knoch Ardeu—Z7ennysow } 

“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowe// | 
tig Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Golds mith 


#251 


* 


cs} 


5 
54 


NN 


*120 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 


Speeches of Lincoln 

*129 Julius Cvesar- Selections 

Henry the VIII—Selections 

131 Macheth—Selections 

"142 Scott’s Lady of the 
CantolI 4 

143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada-—- 
Macaulay 

“150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—I1ehster F 

*151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 

153 Prisoner of Chillon 

Poems—Ayron + 


Lake— 


and Other 


*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell + 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t+ 
169 Abram Joseph Ryau—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—sSmith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—/ ink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay }° 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV Advanced—/ai0n 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scotd 
Introduction and Canto I} 
Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessgus in Animal Hus- 
bandry Book I, Horses) and 
Cattle—Plumb 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry— Book II. Sheep and 
Swine— Plumb 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with tntroduction or crplan- 
atory notes, 


Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we wil 
the Instructor Literature Series 
factory they may be re 


D I send, postpaid, your cheice of any ten of 
de edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
turned at once and your 30 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


) ORDER FROM MOST 
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First Year in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 16) 
carious experience of play, particularly 


of dramatization. For instance, the 
teacher may give the following: 
Seven boys are playing horse. If one 


boy is the driver, how many boys are 
horses? 

Appoint a child to take charge of the 
dramatization and then let the pupils do 
the rest.. After they have played it out 
put upon the board the following form: 

7 boys 
—1 boy 


6 boys 
6 boys were horses. 


Gradually the class will gain the power 
to prepare an arithmetic paper at a 
study period. At first merely the fig- 
yres Should be required for table work 
and simple combinations. However, to- 
ward the end of the term they can write 
the form for the concrete problem. If 
the teacher has any skill in drawing it 
will add interest to the lesson if she will 
draw a picture with colored crayons il- 
lustrating the object named in the prob- 
It will add even greater interest 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


the form of Roman stripes, with several 
colors used. When the loom is full make 
a three strand braid and run it about 
one inch from the large end, for a draw- 
string. Remove the work from the loom, 
and gather the small end. Finish with 
a tassel. 

The value of weaving to pupils is just 
the same as that of any other handwork. 
Much of the failure in manual work has 
come from a desire to produce a large 
quantity of work done in any way. The 
pupil gains most from the well planned 
problem that is carried out in the most 
workmanlike way. Speed is of no value 
in elementary work, and leads to care- 
lessness. 


Plays and Games for Little People 
(Continued from page 60) 
great numbers seeking a hollow chimney, 
for we like to rest in its sooty blackness 
during the night. You never see us in 
the winter. I can not tell you where we 
go in the winter. That is a family 
secret. 
Robin—Dr. Swift, I think I will ap- 
point a committee to find out. 
Swift—No one in all the world has 


son made his first moving-picture ma- 
chine, the Wright brothers conquered the 
air, and countless greater or lesser dis- 
coveries astounded the scientific world. 

So the seven great wonders of to-day | 
will become the commonplaces of to- | 
morrow.—St. Nicholas. 


Mother Shipton’s Prophecies 


Because of the uncanny manner in | 
which many of the predictions contained | 
in the so-called ‘‘ Mother Shipton’s Proph- | 
ecies,’’ are being fulfilled much interest | 
is being manifested anew in these strange 
verses, which had their origin some four 
centuries ago. 

‘*Mother Shipton’’ is a half-mythical 
person, but is reputed to have been born 
in Yorkshire, England, in 1488, and to 
have died in 1559. It was not until 1641, 
that a pamphlet was published called 
“‘The Prophecie of Mother Shipton.’’ 
This excited great interest and her rep- 
utation extended over the kingdom. It 
is stated that the prophecies made then 
were considered as having been fulfilled | 
in 1645. During later years pamphlets | 
purporting to be collections of her proph- | 
In 1862 one 








Faces 
Made 
Young 


I will tell the secret of 
a youthful face to any 
woman whose appear- 
ance shows that time or 
illness or any other cause 
is stealing from her the 
charm of girlhood beauty. 

will show how without 
cosmetics, creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vi- 
brators, “‘beauty”’ treatments 
or other artificial means, she can take the look 
of age from her countenance. want every 
woman, young or middle aged, who has a single 
facial defect to know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow’s feet’? and 
wrinkles; fill up ugly hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. I 
will explain all this to any woman who will write 
to me. | will show how five minutes daily with 
my simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
his information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


I absolutely guarantee results. No woman 
need be disappointed. I offer the exercises at 
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counting. Count the sheep of Bo-Peep 
or toot Boy Blue’s horn a specified num- 





Blue Jay—lIt can’t be true. Jay birds 
stay at home. And other birds do too. 





Gold shall be found and shown 
In a land that’s now unknown. 
Fire and water shall wonders do 


lem. : : : oe 4S | ecies appeared frequently. é : 
if the pupils are permitted to illustrate | ever found our hiding-place yet, Sir | Charles Hindley reprinted an earlier so- | | PY Tk, Let me tell tS sad manly 
their solutions with colored crayons. Robin, and I do not think your committee | called life of Mother Shipton, inserting It will tell you just what to do to bring back 
t Crayon work 1S also valuable for large | will. some verses of his own in which he de- —— to | facial snuecies end Yeenee gad 
} illustrative work in which a child would! Robin—This is very, very strange. I| scribed certain things which had hap-| | *™9thnessandbeauty'to theskin. Write today. 
b make a scenic representation of the con- | will now tell you about the Robin family. | pened, and predicted the end of the world Suit Ce II 
ditions of the problem. en We follow the melting snows and try to | in 1881. : ; a tien ea Ss 
If vy teacher has access to — live where it is always spring. We travel The lines which tes give below were 
paper there are Many exercises which | from Canada to Mexico. When people |} taken fromascrap book made more than 
{ she can invent to vitalize the relation of | hear our ery, they say, ‘‘Spring is com- | forty years ago, and is startling enough NO nina Nl Actnae tht 
} numbers. In a study of the number five | ing!’ As our business is now about fin- | in some of its predictions, even if por- I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 
Bool, |} ff the child may color red a strip of five | ished, suppose we adjourn with the| tions of it were not of the original vers with these Artifi- 
Ulysse 5 2 orien t Beneath this - mew d ** Wly-a-way Song. a prophecies: : m_ ny ae ae 
Hysses |} another strip, one square of which wou Ne any Si ae a They are perfectly com: 
Tlysses | be black and the other four red. Be-| Al! (to tune Comin Thro the Rye")— | A house of glass shall come to pass j fortable. | No ono sees 
ace fat he grin bo cng cue etcin,| Ha Binigmete mite [demery zazens cle (TEREST mua a 
hurch : j ‘ ‘ : oming throug Ww r. Address ut. Nov. 3, 193 
} two squares of which are black and three ; A r P.WAY, Artificial EarDrum Co. (In) 
“aus ty ff red, ete. With this he should write the “— pee ang hag 8 going, pth aedangeion ek sg — ime bene 
le: ever a ~ ‘ ce § } 
Litera- t tb S-ted Every Birdie has his reason, Struggle for each other’s “ee RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
“Pinoy Ub 5—1=4 Else he would not try, Carriages without horses shall go ® * 
moo e 5-23 He is seeking peace and plenty, And accidents fill the world with woe. Instructor Literature Series 
a t 5—-3=2 Greet him on the fly. In London Primrose Hill shall be Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn, No. 261. 
— b 5—4=1 (All leave stage to march. ) And the center of a Bishop's see. tien talon blaoted ne King Robert of Sicily, 
ens) — 5—5—0 7 Around the world thought shall fly Torquemada, The Birds of Killingworth, Paul 
t Simple cross-stitch patterns can also (Enter Blue Jay and Sparrow.) In the twinkling of aneye. — Revere’s Ride, and The Legend of Rabbi Ben 
} Htc used, such as a teapot or pine tree. | Blue Jay—Sparrow, did you hear all | Through the hills men shall ride Lov, ‘The Introduction gives the history of tho 
The pattern for a design should be placed | Of those tales of the Fly-a-way Club? And neither horse nor ass bestride, and a special note on the sources of each story.’ 
on the board together with directions for | Sparrow—Sure, Captain Jay. I was | Under water men shall walk, ik *At the Back of the North Wind. No. 250. 
the counting, which can be given in| not listening, but when birds talk so | Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. Girt Craaeee car Udahiiiate: Gusiin 
5 figures. ae loudly, stay-at-home folks cannot help Iron ope the water shall float book, the first poi in which Little Diamond 
Nursery rhymes also can be used for | but hear. As easily as a wooden boat. makes the acquaintance of North Wind, and 


takes a trip with her. The episode is complete. 
and only slightly abridged. 
A Child’s Dream of a Star, and Other Stories. 


ber of times. A spider web drawn on ; ‘i , ) : Neetee ieee “Tita 
the board can be used for adding 1 to ena o ges an And England shall admit a Jew. 1s ein ke tae taveriae neleation named in 
each digit or subtracting it. In the cen- | C°™¢ and birds may go, but we stay here | [Three times three shall lovely France the title,this group of stories contains Ruth Pinch 
g ; forever.”’ led d bloody d e and her Housekeeping, from “Martin Chuzzle. 
ter of the web place a +1 ora —l. In ' Be led to pom hall’b eo : wit’; The Child’s Story, a beautiful allegory 
the various divisions of the web write Blue Jay—Well, let us go to rest. 7 te es h ~ seen from the “Christmas Stories” ; The Gradgrind 
igi , j inti ree rant rulers sne snali see Idea, from “Hard Times”; and Polly, from 
= — ye ge gd gra _— > ania . . Each thor na a from a different dynasty, “Mugby Junction.” Each story has an explana- 
the number “+1 (the spider). If the | Please tell sme how they find their way? | AM When the last great fight is won, | Sid gals uw to locate iin Dickens’ works 
child fails to respond at once call him ys» esagpcaicangansie . ui England and France shall be as one. Thrift Stories. No. 277. Benjamin Franklin 
to the front of the class (caught). Af-| {They gaze solemnly at each other a| And now a word in uncouth rhyme and Others. (Gr. 6) i 
ter all members of the class have a turn | Minute, then leave stage slowly, shaking | (yf what shall be in latter time. weer Bichard’s Almanac, Too | Much for the 
around, those standing in front should their heads as they go. ) In those wonderful far-off days Franklin’s wise sayings are here joined with 
get further practice. Continue from Women shall get a strange, odd craze modern selections iia book to teach Children the 
day to day until the results are given| The Seven Wonders of To-Day | To dress like men, and breeches wear, | value of thrift. ; . 
1 i : And cut off their beautiful locks of hair, | Mars and Its Mysteries. No. 226. Latimer J. 
automatically. Not a great many years ago a spec- - , e . Wilson, (Grez) 
tacled and skeptical old scientist wrote | And ride astride with brazen brow The author of “The True Story of the Man in 
P ‘ hesis i hich h laimed that | 48 witches do on broomsticks now. the Moon” here describes the pl:net Mars, with 
Weaving with Cardboard Looms | @ !ong t on wee fi we na 1 ry Then love shall die and marriage cease its canals, and Its two moons Which ie in opp le 
(Continued from page 43) a aan ue ee icaes hed oo —_ And babes and sucklings so decrease pnp na lc nam aap: hgh cena 
? 


edges, pass the weaving thread across 


wonders to disclose, and that all the really 


That wives shall fondle cats and dogs, 
And men live much the same as hogs. 


*Four Little Cotton-Tails in Vacation. No. 270, 
Laura Rountree Smith. (Gr. 2) 


i i i i : al i ions, discoveries, and : - : i ee ae 

it = i onan go yagi a en eee been made. ; In eighteen hundred and ninety-six I Fp hare ol Dl aa agli Ed oe 
pie eran : oy ; i ssimisti iloso- | Build your houses of rotten sticks, brate the Fourth of July, and go camping. 

strip in the center that holds the broom. For,’ said the pessimistic philoso Por then shall mighty ware be planned rad J pi Pi 
This object can be made with carpet | pher, ‘there are no more strange lands pe ace end wmenl sue ever the land. *Little Lame Prince. No. 159. Dinah Maria 
warp for the foundation, woven with | to ee a sent a gree -—* And those who live the century through This is a careful pg ie ea of — Muloch’s 
athe i or the bene of mankind. ‘The F . . - famous story of the Prince and his flying carpet, 
an 0 . In fear and trembling this will do: which preserves the story practically entire, and 


The stocking cap loom is the most 


telegraph, electric light, telephone, and 


Fly to the mountains and to the glens 


the original style and language throughout, 





difficult to string. It should be made | electric motor are already here. ‘lhe . + : - 
with the square end teeth at both edges, | camera and microscope, telescope and Ege a oe — pe r —, wits Little Stories of Discovery. No. 219. Rena 
six pointed teeth at the top and thirteen | linotype, printing-press and sewing- ree These stories give the Norse accounts of tho 
“hi a a discovery of Greenland and of North America, 
“tie the. wa thread t f th ae ee ae cee io pa And Gabriel stand on sea and shore; taken directly from the Sagas, or ancient Norse 
squ are teeth at the wide ak, wey the left that is really new?”’ And as he — = jot po Sage ered Pose: foaling tthe originale nee 
: i ‘ " Id worlds shall die and new be born. se sahil s ginal. 
thread up through the first notch, down} But Mother Nature seemed to have gee oth smaahakait Ga neien All 8 the above books Se a copy in paper 
the back, round the first tooth at the | kept her most wonderful secrets for just ey nang ong a gS plc COVE ih 
bottom, up the back, through the same | such an occasion. As if deliberately to + pr fra a tne em ) crnene with —yeyeineny ound also in Limp 
notch at the top, down the front, and | disprove the foolish scientist, the next Sion esas upeide eee dai ten + See full list on opposite page and send for 


round the same tooth, up again into the 
second notch; repeat. : ; 
[f the loom is rightly strung it will 





ten years brought out the most astound- 
ing collection of new inventions and dis- 
coveries the world has ever known. For 





And gold shall be found at the roots of a 


tree. 
Through hills men shall ride 








descriptive catalogue. 
Published Jointly by 
F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 















if he ing through | in the period immediately following the Asha HALL & McCREARY,! 432 So, Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill 

t ave two warp threads passing & : P : nd horse nor ass be at his side. c ’ . ” , lil. 

each notch at the top, except the last | bold claim of a doubting —— A 

\ ° ° a ° 

one which will have three. Hertz aiscovered electric waves, Marconi 

r Begin weaving at the narrow end of | invented wireless telegraphy, Roentgen ’ inyjietions, Announcements, Ets. WRITE FOR MONEY 

I, the loom, and go around it both front | stumbled upon the X-ray, Madame Curie % Ing ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75+ en ses mn gon! We'll accept sour eatin ANY form 

i} fF and baek. isolated radium, Sir William Ramsay ey Wetter amighn | Mactaicnuaem Wants tucenton. tt hake nee 
ss The weaving on this loom can be in| found five new chemical elements, Edi- | n, ott Engraving Co., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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> ~| Compiled by GRACE 
Practical Selections &2%<ow'rnces 
itorial Staff of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. It is adapted for use by teachers 
of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, 
paper cuttings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas for 
number and busy-work cards. 9 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays 
and birthdays used in schoolrooms, ~ 
Thirty pages of the “best pieces to speak” ever collected 
in one group, selected for every grade, 

















One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material class- 
ified by topicsas follows: The Teacher and the School, 
Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple Lessons in Ethical Theo- 
ries, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Prob- 
lem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How 
to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons 
in Domestic Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple 
but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work that has 
Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in Language, Physiology Out of the Old Paths, 
Plans and Material for Entertainment, Suggestions for 
Teaching Singing, Pieces for Friday Afternoon, How to 


Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. ; . : : 
Nearly one hanaeel thousand teachers are using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily 


work, Itis a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at 
any time and find help and encouragement on almost any phase of school wor 


k, 
A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cts. 
GRACE B. FAXON, Com- 


~~ The School Year ckact's’Faxon' com 


tions.”? This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most 
helpful plan, The text is divided into ten sections, each repre- 
senting one month of the school year,each section being devoted 
to a certain topic selected by the compiler as bearing directly 
upon the standards of elementary education, Thus “Home” 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and 
some dozens of the most helpful, practical articles relating to 
this topic make up this division, This chapter aims to define 
the importance, of co-operation between home and _ school, 
between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring 
about desirable results from the forming of such a bond, 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, 
Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, 
: Sympathy, Character, Values. 

a Some entertaining features are provided at the close of a 
: number of chapters, and the many illustrations are valuable ex- 
ponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supple- 
: ments to the common branches. 
; ; Although the subject matter in each division has special 
: reference to the topic representing a particular month, it is 
id 





Compiled and edited by 





Teer 
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Faxon = 





equally available for any other time. 
256 pages. Printed on fine egg shell paper and splen- 
didly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 














COMBINATION OFFERS 


Either of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Yr. $1.85 
Both of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Yr. 2.20 
Both of above books without Normal Instructor-Primary Plans,1Yr. .88 
near Order Now and Pay November 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











Two Helpful Books for Teachers 
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Practical and Helpful Books for 


Schoolroom Elocution 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 


ena Rr Every piece in “Popular Recitations”’ is a star piece, and has been 
TINTORT IN PRFAT SION ] tested and proved by noted readers. The “Talks” accompanying 
Y sR mietiAtONs | ach selection are written in clear, concisestyle. Instruction is given 
N ACHE almost line by line, word by word; no pause, gesture or inflection too 
c& .Qears > trivial for notice. They furnish a complete guide for render- 
3. ing the selections given and are equally valuable to the student 
for self-study or the teacher for instruction. Students of Elo- 
cution willalso find them invaluable. Included in the col- 
lection are several songs arranged for pantomimes, with 
full directions for their production. These pantomimes 
properly produced, are popular features wherever used, 
and their introduction in a work of this character will be 
widely appreciated and made use of, 
/ _ The following are the selections in these volumes; PART I— 
/ Nearer, My God, to Thee (Pantomime); Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fire- 
J man’s Story; I Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order for a Picture; In- 
dependence Bell; The Firemen; How to Burn a Heap; To a Waterfowl; Jerry. 
PART I1—Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal; 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; The First Thanksgiving; In the 
Signal Box; John Maynard; On the Rappahannock; Somebody’s Mother. 
PART ILL —The Last Rose of Sammer({Pantomime) ; College Oi! Cans; Tom; Cur- 
few Must Not Ring Tonight ; Little Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley; Home, 
Sweet Home (Pantomime). PART IV—Rock of Ages (Pantomime); How He 
Saved St. Michael’s; The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie; 
The Bells; The Little Fireman; The American Revolution. 


In Four Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25e. All Four in one cloth bound volume, 65c. postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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POPULAR RECITATIONS 
HOW TO RECIL THEM 
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Send No Cash 


any cash payment in advance. 


tl 


on page 8 of this magazine. 


1em, payment can be made in easy monthly installments. 


SEND NO CASH but send for the books today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


We want to give our subscribers an opportunity 
to examine carefully the two volume set of books, 
“Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.” 
The opinions of teachers who are using these books are so strongly in their favor 
that we have no hesitation in sending them to our subscribers on approval without 
You may keep and use them for ten days and if 
you do not find that they are exactly suited to your needs, notify us to that effect 
and we will immediately send postage for their return. If you decide to purchase 
Further announce- 
ment concerning the books and coupon to use in sending for them will be found 
You will not regret taking advantage of this offer. 
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Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 


—, 





MANY DID IT 
Teacher: ‘‘If'a farmer sold 1,479 
bushels of wheat for-$2. 10 a bushel, what 
would he get?’ Boy: ‘‘An automobile.’ 


THE WAY IT LOOKED TO HIM 


Robbie (who has just been to school 
tor the first time): ‘‘But you know, 
auntie, they’re’ awfully strict. Only 
fancy, one of the rules is that no boy is 
speak a word if the teacher can see 
him.’ 


PATRIOTIC GRAMMAR 
A gentleman who was. asked to illus- 
trate the difference between ‘‘sit’’ and 
**set’’ recently remarked, ‘‘The United 
States is a country on which the sun 
never sets, and the rest of the world 
never sits.’’ 


NOTHING TO HINDER 


The valet of an Englishman traveling 
across America, when asked by his mas- 
ter what he thought of its vast spaces, 
replied, ‘‘ People are telling me all the 
while how Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered America. Well, I don’t see how he 
could help finding it!’ 

SCOTCH THRIFT 

Calling on a North British village gro- 
cer at the end of the year.a commercial 
traveler with an eye to business offered 
him a box of cigars. ‘‘ Nay, I never tak’ 
presents,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ But it’s only 
a small gift, you know; if you don’t care 
to take it as a present give me a nominal 
sum, say a shilling.’’ ‘‘Verra weel,’’ 
said the Scot, producing a florin, ‘‘I’ll 
tak’ two boxes.’’ 


CAN’T DEPEND ON FATHER 


Tommy came home from school very 
remorseful. ‘‘Well, my son,’’ observed 
his father cheerfully, ‘chow did you get 
on in school to-day?’’ Tommy said he 
had been whipped and kept in. ‘‘It was 
because you told me the wrong answer,’’ 
he added. ‘‘Last night I asked you how 
much was a million dollars and you said 
it ‘was a dickens of alot.’ That isn’t the 
right answer. ’”’ 


SAVING HIS GRAMMAR 

Bobby’s mother was often distressed 
by her small son’s lapses from correct 
speech, all the more because his reports 
trom school were always good. ‘‘ Bobby,’’ 
she said plaintively, ‘‘why do you keep 
telling Major to ‘set up’ when you know 
‘sit up’ is what you should say?’’ ‘‘Oh, 
well, mother,’ Bobby answered ‘‘I don’t 
like to waste grammar on Major when 
he doesn’t know the difference, being a 
dog.”’ 


A VERY PROPER QUESTION 


In a confidential little talk to a group 
of medical students an eminent physician 
took up the extremely important matter 
of the fee. ‘‘The best rewards,’’ he 
said, ‘‘come, of course, to the established 
specialist. For instance, I charge $25 
for a call at the residence, $10 for an 
office consultation and $5 for a tele- 
phone consultation.’’ There was an ap- 
preciative silence, and then a voice from 
the back of the amphitheater spoke. 
‘*Doctor,’’ it asked, ‘‘how much do you 
charge a fellow for passing you on the 
street?’’ 

FACES WON’T WEAR OUT 

Among the Japanese, thrift is a virtue 
in high esteem. ‘Two old misers of 
Tokyo were one day discussing ways and 
means of saving, says the ‘‘ Youth’s Com- 
panion:’’ ‘‘I manage to make a fan last 
about twenty years,’’ saidone. ‘‘I don’t 
open the whole fan wastefully and wave 
it carelessly about. I open only one sec- 
tion ata time. That is good for about 
a year. Then I open the next, and so 
on until the fan is used up.’’ ‘‘Twenty 
years for a good fan!’’ exclaimed the 
other. ‘‘What sinful extravagance! In 
my family we use a fan for two or three 
generations, and this is how we do it: 
We open the whole fan, but we don’t 
wear it out by waving it. We hold it 
still, like this, under our nose, and wave 
our faces!’’ 





CORRECT 
Aunt: ‘‘Jack, do you know your alpha. 
bet?’? Jack: ‘‘Yes, auntie.’’ Aunt; 
‘Well, what letter comes after ‘a’?” 
Jack: ‘‘All the others, auntie.”’ 


HOW HE KEPT AWAY FROM HIM 


“‘Tommy Tucker is the worst boy in 
school, Harry, and I want you to keep 
just as far away from him as you pos. 
sibly can.’’ ‘‘I do, ma. He stays at 
the head of the class most all the time,” 


MIXING HER LAMBS 


‘‘O mother!”’ said little Jane, running 
into the house. ‘‘Teacher says | must 
get a new reader.”’ “All right, my 
child,’’ said the mother. ‘‘Did texcher 
tell you the name of the book?’’ ‘Oh, 
yes,’’ replied Jane. ‘‘It’s ‘Mary’s Little 
Lamb's Tails,’ by Shakespeare. ”’ 


GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 


When Gen. Leonard Wood was a small 
boy, he was called up in the grammar 
class. The teacher said: ‘‘ Leonard, give 
me a sentence, and we’ll see if we can 
change it to the imperative mood,” 
‘“‘The horse draws the cart,’’ said Leon- 
ard. ‘‘Very good. Now change the sen- 
tence to animperative.’’ ‘‘Getup!”’ said 
young Wood. 


FOLLOWING THE FORMULA 


Teacher—‘‘In the sentence ‘* Yucatan 
is a peninsula,’ parse Yucatan.’’ Pupil 
—*Yucatan is a proper noun, neuter 
gender, second person, singular number 
—declined, first person, Icatan; second 
person, yucatan; third person, hecatan; 
plural number; first person, wecatan; 
second per—’’ * * * 

IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 

‘*Do animals possess the sentiment of 
affection?’’ asked the teacher of small 
Margaret. ‘‘Yes, ma’am, almost. al- 
ways.”’ ‘‘Correct,’’ said the teacher. 
Turning to young Harold: ‘‘And now 
tell me what animal has the greatest 
natural fondness for man?’’ With buta 
slight pause the little fellow answered 
“*Woman.’’ 

GAVE HIM PERMISSION 

A middle-aged farmer accosted a se- 
rious-faced youth outside the Grand Cen- 
tral Station in New York. ‘‘Young 
man,’’ he said, plucking his sleeve, ‘‘I 
want to go to Central Park.’’ The youth 
seemed lost in consideration for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Well,’’ he said finally, ‘‘you 
may, just this once. But I don’t want 
you ever, ever to ask me again.”’ 


BAD PRONUNCIATION VS. POOR PROMISES 

A young man of Boston who had failed 
to pay his laundry bill endeavored to 
turn his Chinaman aside from inquiry by 
an attack upon the Celestial’s manner of 
speech. ‘‘Why do you say ‘Fliday,’ 
John?’’ he asked. ‘‘Say Fliday because 
I mean Fliday,’’ replied John, stoutly. 
‘““No say Fliday, and mean maybe week 
after nex’, like Melican man.”’ 


TRUE PHONETICS 

It is little Edna’s first year in schvol, 
and like all beginners, she is very en- 
thusiastic about her lessons. She is 
learning to read by the phonetic system 
and takes delight in practicing at home. 
Not long ago some one stepped on the 
cat’s tail, and the poor beast gave ut- 
terance to an agonized wail, followed by 
a prolonged hiss. ‘‘O mother,’’ Ecna 
eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘did you hear kitty 
give the ‘th’ sound? I suppose she 
learned it from me.”’ 


TIME WENT SLOWLY 
Henry's wife is musical. Occasionally 
she drags Henry with her to a concert. 
The other night it was to hear a famous 
Russian quartet. When the program 
was about half finished she whispere': 
‘*Henry, you must admit it is wonderful. 
Why, those men have been playing to- 
gether for eight years.’’ A look of in- 
credulity relieved the carved-in-stone 
expression on Henry’s face.. ‘‘ Eight 
years?’’ he repeated. ‘‘Surely we've 

been here longer than that!’’ 





